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PREFACE. 

’T'  H E prefent  Treatife,  if  it  may 
affume  the  honour  of  that  name, 
is  made  up  of  a variety  of  remarks 
and  directions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  in  ufeful  knowledge.  It 
was  collected  from  the  obfervations 

I 

which  I had  made  on  my  own  ftudies, 
and  on  the  temper  and  fentiments, 
the  humour  and  conduCt  of  other 
men  in  their  purfmt  of  learning,  or  in 
the  affairs  of  life ; and  it  has  been 
considerably  affiled  by  occafional  col- 
lections in  the  courfe  of  my  reading, 
from  many  authors  and  on  different 
fubjeCts.  I confefs  in  far  the  greatelt 
part  I Hand  bound  in  anfwer  for  the 
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weakneffes  or  defects  that  will  be  found 
in  thefe  papers,  not  being  able  to  point 
to  other  writers,  whence  the  twentieth 
part  of  them  are  derived* 

The  work  was  compofed  at  diffe- 
rent times  and  by  flow  degrees.  NoW 
and  then  indeed  it  fpread  itfelf  into 
branches  and  leaves  like  a plant  in 
April,  and  advanced  feven  or  eight  pa- 
ges in  a week ; and  fometimes  it  lay 
by  without  growth,  like  a vegetable  in 
the  winter,  and  did  not  increafe  half  lo 
much  in  the  revolution  of  a year. 

j 

As  thefe  thoughts  occurred  to  me 
m reading  or  meditation,  or  in  my 
notices  of  the  various  appearances  of 
things  among  mankind,  they  were 
thrown  under  thofe  heads  which  make 
the  prefent  titles  of  the  chapters,  and 
were  by  degrees  reduced  to  fome thing 
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like  a method,  luch  as  the  fubjeft 
would  admit* 

On  thefe  accounts  it  is  not  to  -be 
expected  that  the  fame  accurate  order 
ihould  be  obferved  either  in  the  whole 
book,  or  in  the  particular  chapters  there- 
of,  which  is  neceffary  in  the  fyftem  of 
any  icience,  whole  fcheme  is  projected  at 
once.  A book  which  has  been  twenty 
vears  a writing  may  be  indulged  in 
lome  variety  of  ftile  and  manner,  though 
1 hope  there  will  not  be  found  any  great 
difference  of  fentiment ; for  wherein  I 
had  improved  in  latter  years  beyond 
what  I had  fir  ft  written,  a few  dailies 
and  alterations  have  corrected  the  miff 
takes : and  if  the  candour  of  the  reader 
will  but  allow  what  is  defective  in  one 
place  to  be  fupplied  by  additions  from 
another,  I hope  there  will  be  found  a 
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fufficient  reconciliation  of  what  might 
feem  at  firft  to  be  fcarce  confident. 

i 

The  language  and  drefs  of  thefe 
fentimentsis  fuch  as  the  prefent  temper 
of  mind  diftated,  whether  it  were  grave 
or  pleafant,  fevere  or  fmiling.  If  there 
has  been  any  thing  expreffed  with  too 
much  feverity,  I fufpeft  it  will  be  found 
to  fall  upon  thofe  fneering  or  daring  wri- 
ters of  the  age  againh  religion  and  a- 
gainll  the  Chriftian  fcheme,  who  feem 
to  have  left  reafon  or  decency  or  both 
behind  them  in  fome  of  their  writings. 

o 

The  fame  apology  of  the  length  of 
years  in  compofing  this  book,  may 
ferve  alfo  to  excufe  a repetition  of  the 
fame  fentiments  which  may  happen  to 
be  found  in  different  places  without 
the  author's  defign;  but  in  other  pages 
it  was  intended,  fo  that  thofe  rules  for 
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the  conduct  of  the  Underftanding 
which  are  moft  neceflary,  ihould  be 
let  in  feveral  lights,  that  they  might 
with  more  frequency  and  more  force 
imprefs  the  foul.  I lhall  be  fufficiently 
fatisfied  with  the  p'ood  humour  and  le- 

O 

nity  of  my  readers,  if  they  will  pleafe  re- 
gard thefe  papers  as  parcels  of  imperfect 
fketches,  which  were  defigned  by  a hid- 
den pencil,  and  in  a thoufand  leifure 
moments,  to  be  one  day  collected  into 
landfkips  of  fome  little  profpe&s  in  the 
regions  of  learning  and  in  the  world  of 
common  life,  pointing  out  the  faired: 
and  moft  fruitful  fpots,  as  well  as  the 
rocks  and  wilderneffes  and  faithlefs 
morafifes  of  the  country.  But  I feel 
age  advancing  upon  me,  and  my  health 
is  infufficient  to  perfect  what  I had  de- 
horned to  increafe  and  amnlifv  thefe 

O i 

remarks,  to  confirm  and  improve  thefe 
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rules,  and  to  illuminate  the  feveral 
pages  with  a richer  and  more  beau- 
tiful variety  of  examples*  The  fubject 
is  almoft  endlefs,  and  new  writers  in 
the  prefent  and  in  following  ages  may 
Hill  find  fufficieiit  follies,  weaknefies, 
and  dangers  among  mankind  to  be  re- 
prefented  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  guard 
youth  againft  them. 

These  hints,  fuch  as  they  are,  I 
hope  may  be  rendered  forne  way  ufe- 
ful  to  perfons  in  younger  years,  who 
will  favour  them  with  a perufal,  and 
who  would  feek  the  cultivation  of 
their  own  underftandings  in  the  early 
days  of  life.  Perhaps  they  may  find 
fomething  here  which  may  waken  a 
latent  genius,  and  direft  the  fiudies 
of  a willing  mind.  Perhaps  it  may 
point  out  to  a Hu  dent  now  and  then 
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what  mav  employ  the  moil  ufeful  la- 
hours  of  his  thoughts,  and  accelerate 
his  diligence  in  the  moil  momentous 
enquiries.  Perhaps  a fprightly  youth 
may  here  meet  with  fomething  to 
guard  or  warn  him  againft  miftakes, 
and  with-hold  him  at  other  times  from 
thofe  purfuits  which  are  like  to  be 
fruitlefs  and  difappointing. 

Let  it  be  obferved  alfo  that  in  our 
age  feveral  of  the  ladies  purfue  fci- 
ence  with  fuccefs ; and  others  of  them 
are  defirous  of  improving  their  reafon 
even  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  men : yet  the  characters 
which  are  here  drawn  occafionally  are 
almoft  univerfally  applied  to  one  fex ; 
but  if  any  of  the  other  fhall  find  a 
character  ‘which  fuits  them,  they  may 
by  a fmall  change  of  the  termination 
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apply  and  affume  it  to  themfelves, 
and  accept  the  inftruftion,  the  admo- 
nition, or  the  applaufe  which  is  de- 
figned  in  it. 
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ADDRESS  to  the  PUBLIC, 


JT  HAVE  chofen  the  fallowing  fubje£t 
■ for  the  firff  volume  of  the  wrorks  in- 
tended to  be  publifhed,  as  it  is  applicable 
to  my  prefent  purpofe,  and  the  author  in 
high  eftimation  among  the  learned. — As 
literature  tends  to  inftru&ion,  the  means 
to  promote  and  extend  it  muft  furely  be 
an  object  with  every  man,  whofe  thoughts 
extend  beyond  felf-love,  and  can  expand 
his  ideas  to  the  benefit  of  a riling  genera- 
tion ; befides  the  rational  entertainment  it 
ever  affords  enlightened  minds,  when  op- 
portunity permits  men  to  retire  from  the 
bufy  fcene  of  their  various  purfuits  in 
Jife. 


“ Which  of  the  arts  is  moil  ufeful 
to  fociety,”  is  a queftion  not  eafily 

to 
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to  be  determined  : it  has  exercifed  the  abi- 
lities of  many  ingenious  writers,  who  have 
pubiiihed  voluminous  trafls  on  the  iubjefl, 
but  the  public  voice  not  having  as  yet 
given  judgment  on  fo  nice  and  delicate 
a point,  the  matter  is  Hill  fub  judice.  It 
has  been  admitted,  by  all  parties,  how- 
ever different  their  opinions  might  be  in 
other  relpefts,  that  printing  is  entitled  to  a 
diflinguilhed  rank  among  the  arts.  If  the 
knowledge  of  them  has  been  difleminated, 
through  the  world;  if  barbarous  nations  have 
been  polifhed  and  civilized ; if  the  fublime 
and  falutary  do&rines  of  Chriftianity  have 
been  propagated,  defended  and  maintained  ; 
if  the  principles  of  commerce,  politics  and 
philofophy  have  been  laid  open  and  made 
known  to  the  generality  of  mankind;  if  the 
learning  of  the  antients  has  been  reftored ; 
if  the  dominion  of  pedantry  and  barbarifm 
has  been  overturned  ; if  the  rightsand  privi- 
leges of  fubjedls  are  well  known  and  afcer- 
tained  ; in  a word,  if  a commynication  has 
been  opened  and  eftablifhed  between  the 
learned  of  all  countries,  the  thanks  of 
grateful  nations  are  due  for  all'thefe  blef- 
fings  and  advantages,  to  the  inventor  of  the 
art  of  printing.  This  curious  art  has  juftly 

been 
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been  called  the  guardian  or  prelerver  of  all 
the  other  arts.  Writing , indeed,  was  the 

fir  ft  dcpofitory  of  the  brilliant  and  ufeful 
conceptions  of  the  human  mind;  but  as 
the  copying  of  works  in  manufcript  was 
attended  with  a very  heavy  expence,  the 
number  of  copies  was  comparatively  fmall, 
aild  even  among  thofe  who  were  eafy  in 
their  circumftances,  few / were  fufficiently 
opulent  to  purchafe  works,  which  befide 
their  intrinfic  merit,  derived  like  dia- 
monds,  additional  value  from  the  fcarcity 
— Before  the  art  of  printing  was  difco- 
vered,  a manufcript  of  merit  was  looked 
upon  as  a treafure,  which  the  learned  deem- 
ed far  more  eftimable  than  lands  or  hou- 
fes  ; they  then  thought  themfelves  more  or 
lefs  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  mankind, 
as  they  excelled  in  the  bulk  or  excellence 
of  their  libraries  : of  this  a greater  inftance 
cannot  be  produced,  than  what  Dr.  Conyers 
Middleton  fays  in  the  life  of  Cicero,  page 
136,  and  1 37,  44  Nor  was  he  (fpeaking  of 
Cicero)  lefs  eager  in  making  a collection 
of  Greek  books,  and  forming  a library  by 
the  fame  opportunity  of  Atticus’s  help. 
This  was  Atticus’s  own  paffion,  who  hav- 
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ing  tree  accefs  to  all  the  Athenian  libra- 
ries, was  employing  his  flaves  in  copying 
the  works  of  their  heft  writers,  not  only 
for  his  own  ufe,  hut  for  fale  alfo,  and  the 
common  profits,  both  of  the  (lave  and  the 
matter;  for  Atticus  was  remarkable  above 
all  men  of  his  rank,  for  a family  of  learn- 
ed flaves,  having  fcarce  a foot  boy  in  his 
houfe,  who  was  not  trained  both  to  read 
and  write  for  him.  By  this  advantage  he 
had  made  a very  lar^e  cofledtion  of  choice 
and  curious  books,  and  fignified  to  Cicero 
his  defign  of  felling  them;  yet  feems  to 
3iave  intimated  withal,  that  he  expected  a- 
larger  fum  for  them  than  Cicero  could  ea- 
fily  fpare;  which  gave  occafion  to  Cicero, 
to  beg  of  him  in  feveral  letters,  to  referve 
the  whole  number  for  him,  till  he  could 
raife  money  enough  for  the  purchafe. — 
44  Pray  keep  your  books,”  fays  he,  44  for 
46  me,  and  do  not  defpair  of  my  being 
44  able  to  make  them  mine;  which,  if  [ 
44  can  compafs,  I fhall  think  myfelf  rich- 
44  er  than  Croefus,  and  defpife  the  fine 
44  villas  and  gardens  of  them  all.” — Again,, 
44  Take  care  that  you  do  not  part  with 

14  your  library  to  any  man,  how  eager  fo- 
il 
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?4  ever  he  miy  be  to  buy  it;  for  I am  fet- 
44  ting  apart  all  my  little  rents  to  purchafe; 
44  that  relief  tor  my  old  age.” — In  a third 
letter  he  fays,  44  That  he  had  placed  all  his 
44  hopes  of  comfort  and  pleafure,  whenever 
44  he  fhould  retire  from  bufinefs,  on  A tticus’s 
44  referving  thefe  books  for  him.” — Again, 
in  page  453,  44  Atticus  lent  him  two  of 
44  his  librarians  to  affiil  his  own  in  taking 
44  catalogues,  and  placing  the  books  in 
44  order;  which  he  calls  the  infufion  of 
44  the  foul  into  the  body  of  his  houfe,” 

The  famous  Aiitonius  Bononia  Becatel- 
lus,  furnamed  Panorme,  did  not  fall  fhort 
of  Cicero  in  the  value  he  fet  upon  manu- 
fcript  books,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing letter  which  he  wrote  to  Alphonfus, 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies — Signlficajii  tnihi 
nuper  ex  Ftorentia , &c.  44  You  lately  wrote  to 
44  me  from  Florence,  that  the  works  of 
44  Titus  Livius  are  there  to  be  fold  in 
44  very  handlome  books;  and  that  the  price 
44  of  each  book  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
44  crowns  of  gold:  therefore  I entreat  your 
44  Majeffy,  that  you  caufe  to  be  bought 
44  for  us,  Livy,  whom  we  ufed  to  call  the 
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4 4 king  of  books,  and  to  be  fent  hither  id 
46  us.  I (hall  in  the  mean  time  procure 
46  the  money,  which  I am  to  give  for  the 
44  price  of  the  book.  One  thing  I want 
44  to  know  of  your  prudence,  whether 
4 4 Poggius  or  I have  done  beft ; he , that 
44  he  might  buy  a country-houfe  near 
44  Florence,  fold  Livy,  which  he  had  writ 
44  in  a very  fair  hand;  and  / to  purchafe 
u Livy,  have  expofed  a piece  of  land  to 
46  fale.” 

It  was  not  in  Italy  only  that  books  were 
fold  at  this  enormous  price,  but  in  France 
alfo,  as  appears  by  what  Gaguin  wrote  to 
one  of  his  friends,  who  had  fent  him  from 

f 

Rome  to  procure  a Concordance  for  him  : 
44  I have  not  to  this  day  found  out  a Con- 
44  cordance,  except  one,  that  is  greatly  ef- 
44  teemed,  which  Pafchafius,  the  bookfel- 
44  ler,  has  told  me  is  to  be  fold,  but  the 
44  owner  of  it  is  abroad  ; and  it  may  be 
44  had  for  a hundred  crowns  of  gold.” 

•An  Englifh  gentleman  (Mr.  Ames)  had 
a folio  manufcript  in  French  verfe  called, 
Roman  de  la  Roje , (from  whence  Chaucer’s- 

tranflation) 
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tranflation)  on  the  leaf  of  which  is  wrote, 
in  old  French,  ceft  lyvir  Coufia  au  palais  de 
Parys  quarante  Couronnes  d' or  fans  martyr ; 
that  is — this  book  coft  at  the  palace  of 
Paris,  forty  crowns  of  gold,  without  ly- 
ing. 

Galen  fays,  in  his  commentary  upon 
the  third  of  the  Epidemics,  and  upon  the 
firft  book  of  the  Nature  of  Man,  that 
Ptolomy  Philadelphus  gave  to  the  Athe- 
nians fifteen  talents,  with  exemption  from 
all  tribute,  and  a great  convoy  of  provi- 
iions,  for  the  autographs  and  originals  of 
the  tragedies  of  Efchylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripedes. 

Br  asic  anus  fays,  “ The  Emperor  Fre- 

“ der'ick  III.  knew  no  better  gratuity  for 

“ John  Capnion,  who  had  been  lent  to  him 

“ oil  an  embaffy  by  Edward  of  \v  irtemberg, 

44  than  a prefent  of  an  old  manufcript  of  the 

6i  Bible  in  Hebrew.” — In  thofe  davs  ma- 

*/ 

nufcripts  were  fo  very  fcarce  that  they  were 
not  fold  but  by  contracts,  and  upon  as  good 
conditions  and  fecurities,  as  thofe  of  an 
eftate.  Among  many  inftances  ol  this 

kind 
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kind,  there  is  one  in  the  library  of  the  col- 
lege of  Laon  in  Paris,  made  in  the  prefence 
of  two  notaries,  in  the  year  1332.  Another 
inftance  of  the  high  eftimation  in  which 
books  were  held  in  old  times,  is  to  be  feen 
in  the  front  of  the  manufcript  Golpels  be- 
longing to  the  public  library  of  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  written  in  an  old 
hand,  in  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxonic,  given 
to  the  Univerfity  by  the  learned  Theodore 
Beza,  “ This  book  was  prefented  by  Leo- 
“ fric,  Biffiop  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter’s, 
“ in  Exeter,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fucceffiors.” 
This  Leofric  was  Chancellor  of  England, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
and  died  in  1071,  or  1072;  and  by  his 
leaving  it  as  a bequeft  to  his  fucceffiors, 
it  appears  that  he  fet  a very  high  value 
upon  it. 


These  anecdotes  fuffice  to  lhew  how 

» 

difficult  it  was  in  former  times  for  even, 
the  wealthy  to  procure  the  means  of  ac~* 
quiring  knowledge  : the  copies  of  learned 
works  were  few ; and  confequently,  the 
peru fal  and  poffieffion  of  them  was  con- 
fined to  a very  fmall  number  of  perfons. 

But 
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•feut  printing  has  multiplied  the  copies  to 
inch  a degree,  and  confequently  reduced 
the  price  of  them  fo  low,  that  even  the 
poor  can  purchafe  the  mod  learned  works 
both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns;  and 
thus  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  feien- 
ces,  formerly  confined  to  very  few  indivi- 
duals, is  now  placed  within  the  reach  of 
thoufands.  Thofe  who  third:  after  in- 
druCtion  and  information,  need  not  now 
wait  the  flow  reiult  of  the  tranferibers 
labour;  but  may,  at  an  eafy  expence,  {lore 
themfelves  with  all  the  knowledge  of  pad 
ages,  that  has  furvived  the  wreck  of  time. 
This  extenfion  of  learning  by  the  means 
of  printing,  has  been  productive  of  the 
happied  effects  by  enlightening  the  great 
mafs  of  the  people  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe;  and  if  any  one  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  compare  the  prefent  generation  in 
regard  to  literature  and  their  capacity  in  af- 
fairs, with  their  ancedors  who  flour  idled 
four  hundred  years  ago,  before  the  art  of 
printing  was  known,  lie  will  readiiy  ac- 
knowledge that  this  curious  art  ha3  been 
productive  of  the  greated  benefit  and  im- 
provement to  mankind. 


It 
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It  is  matter  of  furprife  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  under  whofe  hands  the  brafs 
and  marble  aflumed  the  forms  that  the  car- 
ver and  flat u ary  wifhed  to  give  them,  and 
feemed  even  to  breathe  ; that  thefe  enlight- 
ened nations,  who  poffefifed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  art  of  engraving  figures  on  feals, 
and  tranfmitting  to  poflerity  the  mofl  me- 
morable hiflorical  events  by  medals,  flruck 
from  a die,  and  multiplied  to  any  degree, 
fhould  never  have  thought  of  plates  and 
types  for  printing  : the  honour  of  fuch  an 
invention  was,  by  a flrange  fatality,  referved 
for  an  aera  of  darknefs  ; and  what  lay  con- 
cealed from  the  ingenious  and  enlightened 
men  of  the  Augu flan  age,  was  happily  dis- 
covered in  the  15th  century  at  Mentz  in 
Germany,  a country  whofe  inhabitants  the 
Romans,  in  the  meridian  of  their  glory,  af- 
fedled  to  call  a dull  and  flupid  people. 
Haerlem  in  Holland  difputes  with  Mentz 
the  honour  of  having  invented  the  art  of 
printing  ; but  the  generally  received  opinion 
is,  that  it  is  juflly  due  to  the  latter,  where 
John  Guttemberg  and  John  Full,  or  Fauft, 
firfl  attempted  to  print,  fome  time  between 
the  years  1440  and  1450.  The  firfl  printed 

book 
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book  upon  record  is  the  book  of  Pfalms,  by 
Fault  and  Schoeffer,  his  fon-in-law,  which 
was  publifhed  on  the  14th  of  Augult,  1457, 
Several  works  were  printed  many  years  be- 
fore ; but  as  the  inventors  wifhed  to  keep 
their  fecret  to  themfelves,  they  fold  their 
firft  printed  works  as  manufcripts.  This 
gave  rife  to  an  adventure  that  brought  great 
calamity  on  Fau ft  ; he  began  in  1450  an 
edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  finifhed  in 
1460  ; he  carried  feveral  printed  copies  of  it 
to  Paris,  and  offering  them  to  fale  as  manu- 
fcripts, he  had  the  misfortune  to  he  thrown 
into  prifon,  on  fu {pic ion  that  he  dealt  with 
the  devil  ; for  the  French  could  not  other- 
wrife  conceive  howT  lb  many  books  Ihould  fo 
exactly  agree  in  every  letter  and  point,  un- 
lefs  the  devil,  who,  in  thofe  days  of  dark- 
nefs  was  thought  to  be  always  ready  at  every 
perfon’s  elbow  to  appear  when  called  for, 
in  propria  perfonte,  and  offer  his  fervices,  had 
lent  him  afliftance.  Fault,  in  order  to  prove 
that  he  wras  not  connected  with  the  infernal 
powers,  and  to  obtain  his  liberty,  wras 
obliged  to  difclofe  his  fecret,  and  inform  the 
minifters  how  the  work  had  been  done.  It 
is  upon  this  adventure  that  are  founded  the 

many 
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many  ludicrous  dialogues  which  Fauft,  ui> 
der  the  name  of  Dr.  Fauftus,  holds  with 
the  devil  in  our  travelling  puppet  fhews. 
Printing,  like  all  other  arts  in  their  in- 
fancy, remained  for  fome  time  in  a rude 
frate  : the  fir  ft  eft'ay  in  printing  was  from 
wooden  blocks,  on  the  broad  furface  of 
which  the  letters  were  cut,  like  raifed  in- 
fcriptions,  on  fome  old  tombftones  ; but 
the  inconveniencies  attending  this  mode 
loon  pointed  out  the  necefiity  of  deviling 
fome  improvement;  for  if  a letter  or  two 
happened  to  be  defaced,  the  whole  block 
became  ufelefs,  and  all  the  expence  of  cut- 
ting it  was  loft ; and  though  no  letter  fhould 
be  defaced,  ftill  the  blocks  could  be  ufed 
only  for  the  lingle  work  then  in  the  prefs  ; 
and  when  the  copies  that  were  wanted  were 
printed  oft,  the  blocks  were  thrown  away, 
as  being  of  no  manner  of  ufc  for  the  im- 
preftion  of  any  other  work.  The  fertile 
genius  of  Fauft  happily  difcovered  a new 
method  of  printing,  at  infinitely  lefs  ex- 
pence,  and  not  fubjedt  to  the  inconvenience 
that  arofe  from  the  breaking  of  letters  cut 
in  blocks  : his  was  the  honour  of  having 

O 

invented  fingle  types  made  of  metal,  which 
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being  diflributed  into  their  proper  boxes 
after  the  edition  of  a book,  might  be  ufed 
over  and  over  again  in  the  printing  of  other 
works  : this  improvement  was  rendered  ef- 
fectual by  Peter  Schoeffer,  the  fon-in-law 
of  Faufl,  who  deviled  the  puncheons,  ma- 
trices and  moulds  for  calling  the  types. 
This  method  of  printing  with  tingle  letters 
being  made  public,  was  foon  adopted,  and 
generally  ufed,  with  little  variation  or 
improvement,  down  to  the  prefent  century  ; 
one  improvement  indeed  was  made,  which 
may  be  deemed  of  the  greater  conlequence, 
as  it  firlf  fuggelled  the  idea  of  the  plan  on 
which  this  book  is  printed  ; it  wras  found 
that  when  the  letter  f occurred  twice  in 
the  fame  wrord,  without  any  intermediate 
letter,  the  top  of  one  f was  fo  inconveni- 
ently placed,  that  it  was  generally  broke  off 
in  the  printing  : the  inconvenience  was  al- 
ways increafed  when  thefe  two  letters  wrere 
followed  by  an  /,  as  in  the  word  tra^fck,  the 
dot  over  the  i.  ufually  fhared  the  lame  fate  as 
the  top  of  the  f ; hence  was  difcovered  the 
propriety  of  calling  double  and  treble  let- 
ters, as  jj,  ff,  JJi,  ffi,  &c.  Why  this  im- 
provement was  not  carried  further  cannot 

be 
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be  eafily  afcertained,  unlefs  it  is  prefumed 
that  the  expence  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  difficulties  that  might  be  expected  in  ar- 
ranging an  entire  new  fyftem,  deterred  men 
from  the  attempt.  Here  was  however  a 
principle  upon  which  an  enterprifmg  man 
might  proceed  ; and  accordingly  an  experi- 
ment was  made  about  fix  years  ago  in  print- 
ing with  cemented  figures,  before  an  at- 
tempt fhould  be  made  to  ufe  letters  cement- 
ed into  words.  The  perfon  to  whofe  im 
duftry  and  fertility  of  invention  Mr.  Wal- 
ter is  indebted  for  the  great  outline  of  the 
plan  which  he  hag  happily  brought  to  per- 
fection for  printing  with  entire  words  in- 
ftead  of  fingle  letters,  refolved  to  reduce  his 
theory  to  practice,  in  a daily  lift  of  blanks 
and  prizes  in  the  lottery,  numerically  ar- 
ranged, fuch  as  had  never  been  attempted 
before.  He  knew  that  if  the  ufual  method 
of  printing  was  purfued,  he  could  not  pof- 
fibly  publilh  his  lift  on  the  evening  of  each 
day’s  drawing,  and  that  if  it  was  longer  de- 
layed, his  purpofe  would  be  defeated  ; he 
therefore  caufed  types  of  two,  three,  four, 
or  five  figures,  according  to  what  were  ne- 
ceffary  to  form  each  number,  to  be  made 

into 
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into  one  body,  indead  of  having  them  fe- 
perate,  according  to  the  ordinary  mode  both 
in  letter  and  figure  printing  : the  compofi- 
tor  was  thus  enabled  to  take  up  an  entire 
number  ready  compofed,  with  exadtly  the 
fame  difpatch  that  he  could  any  (ingle 
figure;  confequently  the  work  was  per- 
formed in  nearly  one-fixth  part  of  the  ufual 
time,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that 
there  was  no  poflibility  of  mifplacing  or 
inverting  a figure,  or  of  fubdituting  one  for 
another. 

This  experiment  anfwered  all  the  expec- 
tation of  the  projector,  who  was  therefore 
encouraged  to  purfue  it  in  another  line ; 
wanting  to  form  fome  large  mercantile  ta- 
bles, confiding  of  pounds,  (hillings,  pence 
and  farthings,  he  procured  types  for  any 
fum  of  money,  ready  compofed  and  united, 
by  which  every  fpecies  of  figure  printing 
could  be  performed  with  furprifing  expedi- 
tion, and  the  greated  accuracy  and  cor- 
redtnefs.  Here  too  fuccefs  attended  the 
undertaking,  and  encouraged  the  inventor 
to  proceed  in  his  grand  objeCt,  of  printing  all 
forts  of  works  with  entire  words.  The 
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practicability  of  the  plan  now  appeared  ta 
demonftration ; for  as  every  language  is 
compofed  of  a limited  quantity  of  words, 
coniequently  a type  might  he  formed  for 
each  word,  and  a number  of  types  of  the 
fame  word,  according  to  the  frequency  of 
its  occurrence  in  the  courfe  of  a work, 
which  might  be  computed  on  eftimates 
very  little  liable  to  error.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done  on  a fmall  fcale,  and  every 
hope  of  fuccefs  that  the  theory  of  the  plan 
hadinfpired,  was  fully  confirmed  by  prac-r 
tice.  The  inventor  then  petitioned  his  Ma- 
jefty  for  a patent,  to  fecure  to  him  the  ex- 
clufive  privilege  of  printing  with  words  en- 
tire, and  the  invention  appearing  to  deferve 
encouragement,  his  Majefty  was  pleafed  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  a roy- 
al patent  was  accordingly  obtained. 

In  this  ft  ate  it  lay  for  a conf  derable  time, 
without  a fofter-father,  on  account  ofthedif- 
ficulties  which  appeared  to  be  encountered. 
When  it  was  introduced  to  my  view,  I 
found  the  invention  in  a rude  ftate  ; it  was 
like  a new  born  child,  that  with  care  and 
attention  might  be  brought  to  maturity,  and 

one 
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olie  day  become  an  ornament  to  fociety.  I 
relolved  to  fpare  neither  time  nor  labour 
to  reduce  it  to  a regular  fyftem.  Had  I 
not  been  fixed  in  this  purpofe,  the  diffi- 
culties that  I met  in  the  way  would 
foon  have  made  me  defift  : however,  as  I 
had  embarked  in  the  bufmefs,  I determined 
to  furmount  every  obftacle,  and  not  fuffer 
io  promiling  an  improvement  to  be  loft  to 
the  world.  The  undertaking  was  arduous, 
and  much  fpirit  was  wanted  to  complete  it. 
To  arrange  and  methodize  all  the  parts  of 
this  invention,  which,  if  notin  itfelf  a ma- 
thematical fcience,  was  fomething  fo  fci- 
entinc  as  to  come  very  near  it,  required  un- 
common patience  and  induftry. 

The  words  of  the  language  were  to 
be  regularly  claffed,  under  fuch  heads, 
that  the  compofitor  ffiould  be  able  to 
find  out  the  type  of  each  word  with  as 
much  facility,  as  that  of  a fingle  letter. 
Not  confiding  in  my  own  abilities,  and 
fearing  to  be  the  dupe  of  my  own  fondnefs 
for  an  invention,  which  felf-love  might 
perhaps  lead  me  too  fanguinely  to  hope  I 
had  brought  to  perfection,  I communed 
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with  the  Prefldent  of  the  Royal  Society  * 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  to  whom  I acknow- 
ledge myi'elf  indebted  for  many  ufeful  ob- 
fervations.  The  opinion  that  he  was 
pleafed  to  give  me  of  this  new  fyftem,  is 
too  flattering  to  be  fupprefled  here  ; it  was 
conveyed  in  thefe  terms, — “ it  will  be  a 
t£  moft  ufeful  acquifltion  to  the  literary 
“ world,  and  deferves  the  highefl  encou- 
“ ragement  and  fupport  from  the  public  : 
££  it  has  been  a moft  Angular  and  arduous 
“ undertaking  to  have  a whole  language  to 
“ encounter  and  modify  into  fo  many  vari- 
“ ations  and  points  of  view,  that  it  is  abfo- 
“ lutely  a fcience,  and  perfectly  original.” 
— I correfponded  alfo  on  the  fame  fubjeCl 
with  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris,  who  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  was  diflinguifhed  for 
his  abilities  in  the  art  of  printing  ; and  by 
the  DoCtor’s  encouragement,  and  that  of 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  was  pleafed  to  find  that 
my  opinion  of  the  practicability  of  the 
plan  was  not  Angular.  I next  ventured  to 
appeal  to  the  public  in  a pamphlet  printed 
according  to  the  new  method,  that  the 
principles  of  it  being  thus  made  known, 
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thole  who  were  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  printing  in  general,  might  be  in- 
duced to  hate  their  Objections,  before  I had 
proceeded  too  far  in  fo  extenfive  an  under- 
taking. 

This  pamphlet  was  by  permijfwn , dedicat- 
ed to  his  Majeffy,  who  was  gracioufly 
plealed  to  receive  a copy  of  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

i 

Were  I to  hate  the  different  experi- 
ments that  have  been  tried,  on  the  theory 
of  this  plan  I fhould  find  myfelf  led  into  a 
tedious  detail,  very  uninterefting  to  my 
readers.  I will  not  therefore  tire  the  patience 
of  thofe,  by  whofe  generous  fupport  I am 
encouraged  to  bring  out  thefe  publications  ; 
their  example  I hope  will  be  followed  by 
many  more,  who  while  they  counte- 
nance and  patronife  a private  individual 
in  his  efforts  to  repair  the  ruins  of  a 
fortune,  fhattered  by  the  calamities  of  the 
late  war,  muff  have  the  pleafing  fatisfac- 
tion  to  think  that  the  public  at  large  will 
ultimately  receive  great  benefit  from  every 
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encouragement  given  to  this  new  method 
of  printing.  Notwithflanding  the  improve- 
ments that  daily  experience  has  enabled 
me  to  make  on  the  original  plan,  I am 
far  from  thinking  that  I have  carried  it 
to  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection  ; I {till  fee 
that  the  fyftem  may,  hy  being  rendered 
more  fimple,  become  more  perfect;  and  if 
the  public,  without  whofe  aid  fo  great  an 
undertaking  cannot  be  carried  on,  ho- 
nour me  with  their  protection,  it  will  be 
the  pleafure  of  my  life  to  prove  my  pre- 
tentions to  it  well  founded  ; and  to  de- 
monftrate  that  in  the  progrefs  of  this  plan 
towards  perfection,  the  advantages  that  wilt 
accrue  from  it  to  the  nation  at  large,*  muft 
neceffarily  keep  pace  with  my  private  in- 
tereft. 

To  the  Noblemen,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
who  have  already  honoured  me  with  their 
fubfcriptions  for  the  prefent  publications, 
my  molt  grateful  acknowledgements  are 
due  ; they  deferve  every  eulogium  of  the 
public,  for  the  encouragement  given  by 
them  to  a fyftem,  in  the  fuccefs  of  which 
the  nation  is  greatly  interefted.  Gratitude 

has 
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has  engraved  the , obligation  fo  deeply  on 
my  heart,  that  time  will  not  be  able  to  ef- 
taee  it : it  will  ceale  to  beat  e’er  it  be  un- 
grateful; and  I truft  I /hall  fo  difcharge 
my  engagements  to  thefe  generous  encou- 
mgers  of  my  plan,  as  to  give  them  en- 
tire fatisfaftion. 


John  Walter. 
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THE  FIRST  PAR  T, 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  USEFUL 

KNOWLEDGE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

O man  is  obliged  to  learn  and  know 
.L  every  thing;  this  can  neither  be 
fought  or  required,  for  it  is  utterly  im- 
poffible : yet  all  perfons  are  under  fome  ob- 
ligation to  improve  their  ownunderfhanding, 
otherwife  it  will  be  a barren  defert,  or  a 
foreft  over-grown  with  weeds  and  brambles. 
Univerfal  ignorance  or  infinite  errors  will 
overfpread  the  mind,  which  is  utterly  ne- 
gledted  and  lies  without  any  cultivation. 

B Skill 
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Skill  in  the  fciences  is  indeed  the  bu- 
linefs  and  profeffion  but  of  a fmall  part  of 
mankind : but  there  are  many  others  placed 
in  fuch  an  exalted  rank  in  the  world,  as 
allows  them  much  leifure  and  large  op- 
portunities to  cultivate  their  reafon,  and  to 
beautify  and  enrich  their  minds  with  various 
knowledge.  Even  the  lower  orders  of 
men  have  particular  callings  in  life,  where- 
in they  ought  to  acquire  a juft  degree  of 
fkill,  and  this  is  not  to  be  done  well  with- 
out thinking  and  reafoning  about  them. 


The  common  duties  and  benefits  of  lo- 
ciety,  which  belong  to  every  man  living, 
as  we  are  focial  creatures,  and  even  our 
native  and  neceffary  relations  to  a family, 
a neighourhood,  or  government,  oblige  all 
perfons  whatfoever  to  ufe  their  reafoning 
powers  upon  a thoufand  occahons  ; every 
hour  of  life  calls  for  fome  regular  exercife 
of  our  judgment  as  to  time  and  things, 
perfons  and  addons  ; without  a prudent  and 
difcreet  determination  in  matters  before  us, 
we  fhall  he  plunged  into  perpetual  errors, 
in  our  condud.  Now  that  which  fhould 

always 


always  be  pra£lifed,  mu  ft  at  fome  time  be 
learnt. 


Besides,  every  foil  and  daughter  of 
Adam  has  a moft  important  concern  in  the 
affairs  of  a life  to  come,  and  therefore  it 
is  a matter  of  the  higheft  moment  for  every 
one  to  underhand,  to  judge,  and  to  reafon 
right  about  the  things  of  religion.  It  is 
in  vain  for  any  to  fay,  We  have  no  leifure 
or  time  for  it.  The  daily  intervals  of  time 
and  vacancies  from  neceflary  labour,  to- 
gether with  the  one  day  in  feven  in  the 
chriftian  world,  allows  fufficient  time  for 
this,  if  men  would  but  apply  themfelves  to 
it  with  half  fo  much  zeal  and  diligence  as 
they  do  to  the  trifles  and  amufements  of 
this  life,  and  it  would  turn  to  infinitely 
better  account. 

Thus  it  appears  to  be  the  neceflary  duty 
and  the  interefl  of  every  perfon  living  to  im- 
prove his  underftanding,  to  inform  his  judg- 
ment, to  treafure  up  ufeful  knowledge,  and 
to  acquire  the  fkill  of  good  reafoning,  as  far 
as  his  flation,  capacity  and  circumftan- 
ces,  furnifh  him  with  proper  means  for  it. 
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Our  mistakes  in  judgment  may  plunge  uS 
into  much  folly  and  guilt  in  practice.  By 
acting  without  thought  or  reafon,  we  dis- 
honour the  God  that  made  us  reafonable 
creatures,  we  often  become  injurious  to  our 
neighbours,  kindred  or  friends,  and  we 
bring  fin  and  mifery  upon  ourfelves  : for 
we  are  accountable  to  God  our  judge  for 
every  part  of  our  irregular  and  miftaken 
conduct,  where  he  hath  given  us  fufficient 
advantages  to  guard  again  ft  thofe  miftakes. 
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CHAP.  I. 


(SEVERAL  RULES  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 

KNOWLEDGE*. 


rule  I.TP\EEPLY  poffefs  your  mind 
with  the  vaft  importance  of 
a good  judgment,  and  the  rich  and  inefti- 
mable  advantage  of  right  reafoning.  Re- 
view the  inftances  of  your  own  miicondudt 
in  life ; think  ferioufly  with  yourfelves  how 
many  follies  and  forrows  you  had  efcaped, 
and  how  much  guilt  and  mifery  you  had 
prevented,  if  from  your  early  years  you 
had  hut  taken  due  pains  to  judge  aright 
concerning  perfons,  times  and  things.  This 
will  awaken  you  with  lively  vigour  to  ad- 
drefs  yourfelves  to  the  work  of  improving 


* Though  the  molt  of  thefe  following  rules  are  chiefly 
addrefled  to  thofe  whom  their  fortune  or  their  flation  re- 
quire to  addidt  themfelvcs  to  the  peculiar  improvement  of 
their  minds  in  greater  degrees  of  knowledge,  yet  every  one 
who  has  leifure  and  opportunity  to  be  acquainted  with 
fuch  writings  as  thefe,  may  find  fomething  among  them  for 
their  own  ufe. 
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your  reafoning  powers,  and  feizing  every 
opportunity  and  advantage  for  that  end. 

rule  II.  Consider  the  weaknefles, 
frailties  and.  miftakes  of  human  nature  in 
general,  which  arife  from  the  very  confti- 
tution  of  a foul  united  to  an  animal  body, 
and  fubjedted  to  many  inconveniences  there- 
by. Confider  the  many  additional  weak- 
nelfes,  miflakes  and  frailties  which  are  de- 
rived from  our  original  apoftafy  and  fall  from 
a Rate  of  innocence;  how  much  our  powers 
of  underftanding  are  yet  more  darkened, 
enfeebled,  and  impofed  upon  by  our  fenfes, 
our  fancies,  and  our  unruly  pafiions,  &c. 
Confider  the  depth  and  ‘difficulty  of  many 
truths,  and  the  flattering  appearances  of 
falfehood,  whence  arifes  an  infinite  variety 
of  dangers  to  which  we  are  expofed  in  our 
judgment  of  things.  Read  with  greedi- 
nefs  thole  authors  that  treat  of  the  doctrine, 
of  prejudices,  prepoffeffions  and  fprings  of 
error,  on  purpofe  to  make  your  foul  watch- 
ful on  all  fides,  that  it  fuffer  itfelf  as  far  as 
poffible  to  be  impofed  upon  by  none  of  them. 


RULE  III. 
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rule  III.  A slight  view  of  things  fo 
momentous  is  not  fufficient.  You  Ihould 
therefore  contrive  and  practice  fome  proper 
methods  to  acquaint  yourfelf  with  your  own 
ignorance,  and  to  imprefs  your  mind  with 
a deep  and  painful  l'enfe  of  the  low  and  im- 
perfect degrees  of  your  prefen t knowledge, 
that  you  may  be  incited  with  labour  and 
activity  to  purfue  after  greater  meafures. 
Among  others  you  may  find  fome  fuch 
methods  as  thefb  fuccefsful. 

i.  Take  a wide  furvey  now  and  then 
of  the  vaft  and  unlimited  regions  of  learn- 
ing. Let  your  meditations  run  over  the 
names  of  all  the  fciences,  with  their  nu- 
merous branchings,  and  innumerable  par- 
ticular themes  of  knowledge  ; and  then 
reflect  how  few  of  them  you  are  acquaint- 
ed with  in  any  tolerable  degree.  The  moft 
learned  of  mortals  will  never  find  occafion 
to  aft  over  again  what  is  fabled  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  that  when  he  had  conquered 
what  was  called  the  Eaflern  World,  he  wept 
for  want  of  more  worlds  to  conquer.  The 
worlds  of  fcience  are  immenfe  and  end- 
lefs. 
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2.  Think  what  a numberlefs  variety  oi 
queftions  and  difficulties  there  are  belonging 
even  to  that  particular  fcience,  in  which  you 
have  made  the  greatest  progrefs,  and  how 
few  of  them  there  are  in  which  you  have 
arrived  at  a final  and  undoubted  certainty  ; 
excepting  only  thofe  queftions  in  the  pure 
and  fimple  mathematics,  whofe  theorems 
are  demonftrable  and  leave  fcarce  any  doubt; 
and  yet,  even  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  few  of 
thefe,  mankind  have  been  ftrangely  be- 
wildered. 

‘ 4 

3.  Spend  a few  thoughts  fometimes  on 
the  puzzling  enquiries  concerning  vacuums 
and  atoms,  the  doCtrine  of  infinites,  indi- 
vilibles  and  incorn  me nfu rabies  in  geometry, 
wherein  there  apear  fome  infolvable  diffi- 
culties : Do  this  on  purpofe  to  give  you  a 
more  fenfible  impreffion  of  the  poverty  of 
your  underflanding,  and  the  imperfection 
of  your  knowledge.  This  will  teach  you 
what  a vain  thing  it  is  to  fancy  that  you 
know  all  things,  and  will  inftruCt  you  to 
think  modeftly  of  your  prefent  attainments, 
when  every  duft  of  the  earth,  and  every 
inch  of  empty  fpace,  furmounts  your  un- 
der- 
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derftanding,  and  triumphs  over  your  pre- 
fumption.  Arithmo  had  been  bred  up  to 
accounts  all  his  life,  and  thought  himfelf  a 
complete  mailer  of  numbers.  But  when 
he  was  pufhed  hard  to  give  the  fquare  root 
of  the  number  2,  he  tried  at  it,  and  laboured 
long  in  millelimal  fractions,  till  he  confeffed 
there  was  no  end  of  the  enquiry  ; and  yet 
he  learned  fo  much  mode  fly  by  this  perplex- 
ing queftion,  that  he  was  afraid  to  fay,  it 
was  an  impoffible  thing.  It  is  fome  good 
degree  of  improvement  when  we  are  afraid 
to  be  politive. 

4.  Read  the  accounts  ofthofevaft  treafures 
of  knowledge  which  fome  of  the  dead  have 
poffeffed,  and  fome  of  the  living  do  poffefs. 
Read  and  be  aftonifhed  at  the  almoft  incre- 
dible advances  which  have  been  made  in 
fcience.  Acquaint  yourfelves  with  fome 
perfons  of  great  learning,  that  by  converfe 
among  them,  and  comparing  yourfelf  with 
them,  you  may  acquire  a mean  opinion  of 
your  own  attainments,  and  may  thereby 
be  animated  with  new  zeal,  to  equal  them  as 
far  as  poffible,  or  to  exceed;  thus  let  your 
diligence  be  quickened  by  a generous  and 

laud- 
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laudable  emulation.  If  Vanillus  had  never 
met  with  Scitorio  and  Palydes,  he  had  never 
imagined  himfelf  a mere  novice  in  philofo- 
phy,  nor  ever  fet  himfelf  to  Rudy  in  good 
earneR. 


Remember  this,  that  if  upon  lome  few 
fuperficial  acquirements  you  value,  exalt 
and  fwell  your felf  as  though  you  were  a man 
of  learning  already,  you  are  thereby  build- 
ing a moR  unpayable  barrier  againft  all  im- 
provement ; you  will  he  down  and  indulge 
idlenefs,  and  reft  yourfelf  contented  in 
the  midft  of  deep  and  fhameful  ignorance. 
“ Multi  ad  fcientiam  pervenijfent  fi  fe  illuc 
46  pervenijfe  non  put ajfent.” 

Rule  IV.  Pr  esume  not  too  much  upon 
a bright  genius,  a ready  wit,  and  good  parts  ; 
for  this  without  labour  and  Rudy  will  never 
make  a man  of  knowledge  and  wifdom. 
This  has  been  an  unhappy  temptation  to 
perfons  of  a vigorous  and  gay  fancy  to  del- 
pife  learning  and  Rudy.  They  have  been 
acknowledged  to  Rune  in  an  aflembly,  and 
Iparkle  in  adifeourfeon  common  topics,  and 
thence  they  took  it  into  their  heads  to 

aban- 
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abandon  reading  and  labour,  and  grew  old 
in  ignorance  ; but  when  they  had  loft  the 
vivacity  of  animal  nature  and  youth,  they 
became  lfupid  and  fottifh  even  to  contempt 
and  ridicule.  Lucidas  and  Scintillo  are 
young  men  of  this  (tamp  : they  fhine  in 
converfation  ; they  fpread  their  native  riches 
before  the  ignorant  ; they  pride  themfelves 
in  their  own  lively  images  of  fancy,  and 
imagine  themfelves  wife  and  learned  ; but 
they  had  befr  avoid  the  prefence  of  the 
Ikilful,  and  the  left  of  reafoning  ; and  I 
would  advife  them  once  a day  to  think  for- 
ward a little,  what  a contemptible  figure 
they  will  make  in  age. 

The  witty  men  fometimes  have  fenfe 
enough  to  know  their  own  foible,  and 
therefore  they  craftily  fhun  the  attacks  of 
argument,  or  boldly  pretend  to  defpife  and 
renounce  them,  becaufe  they  are  confcious 
of  their  own  ignorance,  and  inwardly  confefs 
their  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  fkill  of 
reafoning. 

Rule  V.  As  you  are  not  to  fancy  your- 
felf  a learned  man  becaufe  you  are  bleffed 

with 
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with  a ready  wit,  fo  neither  mud:  you  ima- 
gine that  large  and  laborious  reading  and  a 
drong  memory  can  denominate  you  truly 
wife. 

What  that  excellent  critic  has  deter- 
mined when  he  decided  the  queftion, 
whether  wit  or  dudy  makes  the  bed:  poet, 
may  well  be  applied  to  every  fort  of  learn- 
ing : 


]?g0  nec  Jludium  fine  divite  vend , 

Nec  rude  quid  profit,  video,  ingenium : alterius  fic 
Altera  pofcit  opem  res,  cf?  conjurat  amice. 

Hor.  de  Art.  Poet. 

Thus  made  Englfij : 

Concerning  poets  there  has  been  conteft. 
Whether  they’re  made  by  art,  or  nature  bed: : 
But  if  I may  prefume  in  this  affair. 

Among  the  red  my  judgment  to  declare. 
No  art  without  a genius  will  avail, 

And  parts  without  the  help  of  art  will  fail  : 
But  both  ingredients  jointly  mud  unite, 

Or  verfe  will  never  fhine  with  a tranfcendent 
light.  Oldiiam. 


It 
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It  is  meditation  and  ftudious  thought, 
it  is  the  exercife  of  your  own  reafon  and 
judgment  upon  all  you  read,  that  gives  good 
fenfe  even  to  the  bed:  genius,  and  affords 
your  underfhanding  the  trueft  improvement. 
A boy  of  a ftrong  memory  may  repeat  a 
whole  book  of  Euclid,  yet  he  no  geome- 
trician ; for  he  may  not  be  able  perhaps  to 
demonftrate  one  fingle  theorem.  Memorino 
has  learnt  half  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  is 
become  a living  concordance,  and  a Ipeaking 
index  to  theological  folios,  and  yet  he  un- 
derftands  little  of  divinity. 

A WELL-furnifhed  library  and  a capacious 
memory  are  indeed  of  lingular  ufe  toward 

O 

the  -improvement  of  the  mind  ; but  if  ail 
your  learning  be  nothing  elfe  but  a mere 
amaflment  of  what  others  have  written, 
without  a due  penetration  into  their  mean- 
ing, and  without  a judicious  choice  and  de- 
termination of  your  own  fentiments,  I do 
not  fee  what  title  your  head  has  to  true 
learning  above  your  fhelves.  Though  you 
have  read  philofophy  and  theology,  morals  - 
and  metaphyficks  in  abundance,  and  every 
other  art  and  fciencc,  yet  if  your  memory 
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is  the  only  faculty  employed,  with  the  neg- 
lect of  your  reafoning  powers,  you  call  juft- 
ly  claim  no  higher  character  but  that  of  a 
good  hiftorian  of  the  fciences. 

Here  note,  many  of  the  foregoing  ad- 
vices are  more  peculiarly  proper  for  thofe 
who  are  conceited  of  their  abilities,  and  are 
ready  to  entertain  a high  opinion  of  them- 
felves.  But  a modeft  humble  youth,  of  a 
good  genius,  fhould  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
difcouraged  by  any  of  thefe  conftderations. 
They  are-  deftgned  only  as  a fpur  to  dili- 
gence, and  a guard  againft  vanity  and  pride. 

Rule  VI.  Be  not  fo  weak  as  to  imagine 
that  a life  of  learning  is  a life  of  lazinefs  and 
eafe  : dare  not  give  up  yourfelf  to  any  of 
the  learned  profeftions,  unlefs  you  are  refolv- 
ed  to  labour  hard  at  ftudy,  and  can  make  it 
your  delight  and  the  joy  of  your  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  motto  of  our  late  Lord  Chancellor 
King, 

Labor  ipfe  voluptas . 

It  is  no  idle  thing  to  be  a fcholar  indeed. 
A man  much  addi&ed  to  luxury  and  plea- 

l'urc 
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lure,  recreation  and  paftime,  fhould  never 
pretend  to  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
fcience,  unlefs  his  foul  be  fo  reformed  and 
refined  that  he  can  tafte  all  thele  entertain- 
ments eminently  in  his  clofet,  among  his 
books  and  papers.  Sobrino  is  a temperate 
man  and  a philofopher,  and  he  feeds  upon 
partridge  and  pheafant,  venifon  and  ragouts, 
and  every  delicacy,  in  a growing  underhand- 
ing  and  a ferene  and  healthy  foul,  though 
he  dines  on  a difh  of  fprouts  or  turnips. 
Languinos  loved  his  eafe,  and  therefore 
chole  to  be  brought  up  a fcholar;  he  had 
much  indolence  in  his  temper,  and  as  he 
never  cared  for  ftudy,  he  falls  under  uni  ver- 
bal contempt  in  his  profefhon,  becaufe  he 
has  nothing  but  the  gown  and  the  name. 

Rule  VII.  Let  the  hope  of  newdifcove- 
ries,  as  well  as  the  fatisfa&ion  and  pleafure  of 
known  truths,  animate  your  daily  induftry. 
Do  not  think  learning  in  general  is  arrived 
at  its  perfection,  or  that  the  knowledge  of 
any  particular  fubjeCt  in  any  fcience  cannot 
be  improved,  merely  becaufe  it  has  lain  five 
hundred  or  a thoufand  years  without  im- 
provement. The  prefent  age,  by  the  blef- 
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ling  of  God  on  the  ingenuity  and  diligence 
of  men,  has  brought  to  light  fuch  truths  in 
Natural  Philofpphy  and  fuch  difcoveries  in 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  as  feemed  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  man.  But  may  there 
not  be  Sir  lfaac  Newtons  in  every  fcience  ? 
You  fhould  never  defpair  therefore  of  finding 
out  that  which  has  never  yet  been  found, 
unlefs  you  lee  fomething  in  the  nature  of 

■ 

it  which  renders  it  unfearchable,  and  above 
the  reach  of  our  faculties. 


Nor  fhould  a If u dent  in  divinity  imagine 
that  our  age  is  arrived  at  a full  underftanding 
of  every  thing  which  can  be  known  by  the 
lcriptures.  Every  age  fince  the  reformation 
hath  thrown  fome  further  light  on  difficult 
texts  and  paragraphs  of  the  Bible,  which 
have  been  long  oblcured  by  the  early  rife  of 
antichrift  : and  fince  there  are  at  prefent 
many  difficulties,  and  darkneffes  hanging 
about  certain  truths  of  theChriftian  religion, 
and  fince  feveral  of  thefe  relate  to  impor- 
tant do&rines,  fuch  as  the  origin  of  fin, 
the  fall  of  Adam,  the  perfon  of  Chrift,  the 
bleffied  Trinity,  and  the  decrees  of  God,  &c, 
which  do  ftill  embarrafs  the  minds  of  honeft 

and 
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and  enquiring  readers,  and  which  make 
work  for  noify  controverfy  ; it  is  certain 
there  are  feveral  things  in  the  Bible  yet  un- 
known and  not  fufficiently  explained,  and 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  fome  way  to  folve 
thefe  difficulties,  and  to  reconcile  thefe 
feeming  contradictions.  And  why  may  not 
a lincere  fearcher  of  truth  in  the  prefent 
age,  by  labour,  diligence,  ftudy  and  prayer, 
with  the  beft  ufe  of  his  reafoning  powers, 
find  out  the  proper  folution  of  thofe  knots 
and  perplexities  which  have  hitherto  been 
unfolved,  and  which  have  afforded  matter 
for  angry  quarrelling  ? Happy  is  every  man 
who  fhall  be  favoured  of  Heaven,  to  give  a 
helping  hand  towards  the  introduction  of 
the  bleffed  age  of  light  and  love 

VIII.  Do  not  hover  always  on  the  furface 
of  things,  nor  take  up  fuddenly  with  meer 
appearances  ; but  penetrate  into  the  depth  of 
matters,  as  far  as  your  time  and  circum- 
ftances  allow,  efpecially  in  thofe  things 
which  relate  to  your  own  profeffion.  Do 
not  indulge  yourfelves  to  judge  of  things 
by  the  firff  glimpfe,  or  a ffiort  and  fuper- 
ficial  view  of  them  ; for  this  will  fill  the 
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mind  with  errors  and  prejudices,  and  give  if 
a wrong  turn  and  ill  habit  of  thinking,  and 
make  much  work  for  retractation.  Subito 
is  carried  away  with  title  pages,  fo  that  he 
ventures  to  pronounce  upon  a large  oCtavo  at 
once,  and  to  recommend  it  wonderfully 
when  he  had  read  half  the  preface.  Another 
volume  of  controverfies,  of  equal  fize,  was 
difcarded  by  him  at  once,  becaufe  it  pretend- 
ed to  treat  of  the  Trinity,  and  yet  he  could 
neither  find  the  word  eflence  nor  lubfift- 
ences  in  the  twelve  firfl  pages  : but  Subito 
changes  his  opinions  of  men  and  books  and 
things  fo  often,  that  no-body  regards  him. 

As  for  thofe  fciences,  or  thofe  parts  of 
knowledge,  which  either  your  profeffion, 
your  leifure,  your  inclination,  or  your  in- 
capacity, forbid  you  to  purfue  with  much 
application,  or  to  fearch  far  into  them,  you 
mufl  be  contented  with  an  hiftorical  and  fu- 
perficial  knowledge  of  them,  and  not  pre- 
tend to  form  any  judgments  of  your  own 
on  thofe  fubjeCts  which  you  underhand  very 
imperfe&ly. 

IX.  Once  a day,  efpecially  in  the  early 

years 
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years  of  life  and  ftudy,  call  yourfelves  to  an 
account  what  new  ideas,  what  new  propor- 
tion or  truth  you  have  gained,  what  furthei: 
Confirmation  of  known  truths,  and  what 
advances  you  have  made  in  any  part  of 
knowledge  ; and  let  no  day,  if  poffible,  pafs 
away  without  home  intellectual  gain  : fuch 
a courfe  well  purfued  mu  ft  certainly  advance 
us  in  ufeful  knowledge.  It  is  a wife  pro- 
verb among  the  learned,  borrowed  from  the 
lips  and  practice  of  a celebrated  painter 
“ nulla  dies  fine  lined  let  no  day  pafs  with- 
out one  line  al  leaft  : and  it  was  a facred 
rule  among  the  Pythagoreans,  that  they 
fhould  every  evening  thrice  run  over  the 
aft  ions  and  affairs  of  the  day,  and  examine 
what  their  conduft:  hath  been,  what  they 
had  done,  or  what  they  have  neglefted  ; 
and  they  allured  their  pupils,  that  by  this 
method  they  would  make  a noble  progrefs 
in  the  path  of  virtue. 
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The  train.'  of  action  thro’  the  day  : 

Where  have  my  feet  chofe  out  their  way  ? 
What  have  I learnt,  where-e’er  I’ve  been, 
From  all  I’ve  heard,  from  all  I’ve  feen  ) 
Whatknowl  more  that’s  worth  theknowing? 
What  have  I done  that’s  worth  the  doing  ? 

it  that  I fhoud  fhun  ? 1 
What  duty  have  I left  undone  ? 

Or  into  what  new  follies  run  ? 

Thefe  felf-enquiries  are  the  road 
That  leads  to  virtue,  and  to  God. 

I would  be  glad,  among  a nation  of 

o 1 o 

Chriftians,  to  find  young  men  heartily  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  what  this  heathen 
writer  teaches. 

X.  Maintain  a conftant  watch  at  all 
times  again  ft  a dogmatical  fpirit  : fix  not 
your  affent  to  any  propofition  in  a firm 
and  unalterable  manner,  till  you  have  fome 
firm  and  unalterable  ground  for  it,  and 
till  you  have  arrived  at  fome  clear  and  lure 
evidence  ; till  you  have  turned  the  propo- 
fition on  all  fides,  and  fearched  the  matter 
through  and  through,  fo  that  you  cannot  be 
miftaken.  And  even  where  you  may  think 

you 
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you  have  full  grounds  of  affurance,  be  not 
too  early,  nor  too  frequent  in  ex  prefling 
this  afTurance  in  too  peremptory  and  poli- 
tive  a manner,  remembering  that  human 
nature  is  always  liable  to  miflake  in  this  cor- 
rupt and  feeble  hate.  A dogmatical  fpirit 
has  many  inconveniences  attending  it  : as 

i.  It  flops  the  ear  againfl  all  further  rea- 
foning  upon  that  fubjecl,  and  fliuts  up  the 
mind  from  ail  further  improvements  of 
knowledge.  If  you  have  refolutely  fixed 
your  opinion,  though  it  be  upon  too  flight 
and  infufficient  grounds,  yet  you  will  fland 
determined  to  renounce  the  ftrongeff  reafon 
brought  for  the  contrary  opinion,  and  grow 
obflinate  againfl  the  force  of  the  clearefd 
argument,  Pofitivo  is  a man  of  this  cha- 
racter, and  has  often  pronounced  his  afi'u- 
rance  of  the  Cartedan  vortexes  : laid  vear 

j 

home  further  light  broke  in  upon  his  un- 
derftanding,  with  uncontroulable  force,  by 
reading  fomething  of  mathematical  philofo- 
phy  ; yet  having  affertcd  his  former  opini- 
ons in  a moft  confident  manner,  he  is  tempt- 
ed  now  to  wink  a little  againfl  the  truth, 
or  to  prevaricate  in  his  difcourfe  upon  that 
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fubjecl,  left  by  admitting*  conviction,  he 
ftiould  expofe  himfelf  to  the  necefhty  of  con- 
felling  his  former  folly  and  miftake;  and  he 
has  not  humility  enough  for  that. 

2.  A dogmatical  fpirit  naturally  leads 
us  to  arrogance  of  mind,  and  gives  a man 
fome  airs  in  converlation,  which  are  too 
haughty  and  afliiming.  Audens  is  a man 
of  learning,  and  very  good  company,  but 
his  infallible  aflurance  renders  his  carriage 
fometimes  infupportablc. 

3.  A dogmatical  fpirit  inclines  a man 
to  be  cenforious  of  his  neighbours.  Every 
one  of  his  opinions  appears  to  him  written 
as  it  were  with  fun-beams,  and  he  grows 
angry  that  his  neighbour  does  not  fee  it  in 
the  fame  light.  lie  is  tempted  to  difdain 
his  correfpondents  as  men  of  a low  and 
dark  underftanding,  becaule  they  will  not 
believe  what  he  does.  Furio  goes  further 
in  this  wild  track,  and  charges  thole  who 
refule  his  notions,  with  wilful  obftinacy  and 
vile  hypocrily  ; lie  tells  them  boldly,  that 
they  refill  the  truth,  and  fin  againft  their 
conferences. 


These 
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These  are  the  men,  that,  when  they 
deal  in  controverfy,  delight  in  reproaches. 
They  abound  in  tolling  about  abfurdity 
and  flupidity  among  their  brethren  : they 
call  the  imputation  of  hereby  and  nonfenfe 
plentifully  upon  their  antagonifts ; and  in 
matters  of  facred  importance  they  deal  out 
their  anathemas  in  abundance  upon  Chri- 
ftians  better  than  themfelves;  they  denounce 
damnation  upon  their  neighbours  without 
either  juftice  or  mercy,  and  when  they 
pronounce  fentences  of  divine  wrath  a- 
gainft  luppofed  heretics,  they  add  their  own 
human  fire  and  indignation.  A dogmatift 
in  religion  is  not  a great  way  off  from  a 
bigot,  and  is  in  high  danger  of  growing- 
up  to  be  a bloody  perfecutor. 

XI.  Though  caution  and  flow  afient  will 
guard  you  againft  frequent  miftakes  and  re- 
tractations, yet  you  fhould  get  humility  and 
courage  enough  To  retraCt  any  miftake,  and 
confefs  an  error  : frequent  changes  are 

tokens  of  levity,  in  our  firft  determina- 
tions ; yet  you  Ihould  never  be  too  proud 
to  change  your  opinion,  nor  frighted  at  the 
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name  of  a changeling.  Learn  to  fcorn 
thofe  vulgar  bugbears,  which  confirm  foolifh 
man  in  his  old  miftakes,  for  fear  of  being 
charged  with  inconftancy.  I confefs  it  is 
better  not  to  judge  than  judge  falfely  ; 
it  is  wifer  to  with-hold  our  alien t till  we 
fee  compleat  evidence  : but  if  we  have  too 
fuddenly  given  up  our  alien t,  as  the  wifeft 
man  does  fometimes,  if  we  have  profefted 
what  we  find  afterwards  to  be  falfe,  we 
fhould  never  be  alhamed  nor  afraid  to  re- 
nounce a miflake.  This  is  a noble  effay 
that  is  found  among  the  occafional  papers 
to  encourage  the  world  to  pradtife  retrac- 
tations ; and  I would  recommend  it  to  the 
perufal  of  every  fcholar  and  every  Chrif- 
tian. 

XII.  He  that  would  raife  his  judgment 
above  the  vulgar  rank  of  mankind,  and 
learn  to  pafs  a juft  fentence  on  perfons  and 
things,  muft  take  heed  of  a fanciful  tem- 
per of  mind,  and  a humourous  conduct  in 
his  affairs.  Fancy  and  humour,  early  and 
conftantly  indulged,  may  expect  an  old  age 
sver-run  with  follies. 


The 
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The  notion  of  a humourift  is  one  that  is 
greatly  pleafed  or  greatly  difpleafed  with  lit- 
tle things,  who  lets  his  heart  much  upon 
matters  of  very  fmall  importance,  who  has 
his  will  determined  every  day  by  trifles, 
his  actions  feldom  direfted  by  the  reafon 
and  nature  of  things,  and  his  paftions  fre- 
quently raifed  by  things  of  little  moment. 
Where  this  practice  is  allowed,  it  will  in- 
fenlibly  warp  the  judgment  to  pronounce 
little  things  great,  and  tempt  you  to  lay  a 
great  weight  upon  them.  In  fhort,  this 
temper  will  incline  you  to  pafs  an  unjuft 
value  on  almoft  every  thing  that  occurs  ; 
and  every  ftep  vou  take  in  this  path  is  juft 
fo  far  out  of  the  way  to  wifdom. 

XIII.  For  the  fame  reafon  have  a care 
of  trifling  with  things  important  and  momen- 
tous, or  of  fporting  with  things  awful  and 
facred : do  not  indulge  a fpirit  of  ridicule, 
as  fome  witty  men  do  on  all  occallons  and 
fubjects.  This  will  as  unhappily  bials  the 
judgment  on  the  other  fide,  and  incline 
you  to  pafs  a low  efteem  on  the  moft  va- 
luable objects.  Whatfoever  evil  habit  we 
indulge  in  practice,  it  will  mfenfibly  obtain 
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a power  over  our  underdanding.,  and  betray 
us  into  many  errors.  Jocander  is  ready 
with  his  jed  to  anfwer  every  thing  that  he 
hears  ; he  reads  hooks  in  the  fame  jovial 
humour,  and  has  got  the  art  of  turning 
every  thought  and  fentence  into  merri- 
ment. How  many  awkward  and  irregular 
judgments  does  this  man  pafs  upon  folemn 
fubjefts,  even  when  he  deflgns  to  be  grave 
and  in  earned:  ? His  mirth  and  laughing 
humour  is  formed  into  habit  and  temper, 
and  leads  his  underdanding  fhamefully  a- 
dray.  You  will  fee  him  wandering  in  pur- 
iuit  of  a gay  flying  feather,  and  he  is  drawn 
by  a fort  of  ignis  fatuus  into  hogs  and 
jnire  almod  every  day  of  his  life. 

XIV.  Ever  maintain  a virtuous  and  pi- 
ous frame  of  fpirit  ; for  an  indulgence  of 
vicious  inclinations  debafes  the  underdand- 
ing  and  perverts  the  judgment.  Whoredom 
and  wine,  and  new  wine,  take  away  the 
heart  and  foul,  and  reafon  of  a man.  Sen- 
fuality  ruins  the  better  faculties  of  the  mind  : 
an  indulgence  to  appetite  and  paflion  en- 
feebles the  powers  of  reafon ; it  makes  the 
judgment  weak  and  fufceptive  of  every  falfe-r 
^ : hood 
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hood,  and  efpecially  of  fuch  miftakes  as 
have  a tendency  toward  the  gratification  of 
the  animal  ; and  it  warps  the  foul  afide 
ftrangely  from  that  fteadfaft  honefty  and 
integrity  that  neceflarily  belongs  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  truth.  It  is  the  virtuous  man  who 
is  in  a fair  way  to  wifdom.  4 4 God  gives  to 
thofe  that  are  good  in  his  fight,  wifdom,  and 
knowledge,  and  joy.”  Eccl.  ii.  26. 

Piety  towards  God  as  well  as  fobriety 
and  virtue,  are  neceffary  qualifications  to 
make  a truly  wife  and  judicious  man. 
He  that  abandons  religion  mu  ft  aid  in  fuch 
a contradiction  to  his  own  confidence  and 
beft  judgment,  that  he  abufes  and  fpoils  the 
faculty  itfelf.  It  is  thus  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  it  is  thus  by  the  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God  : even  the  pretended  fages 
among  the  heathens,  who  did  not  like  to  re- 
tain God  in  their  knowledge,  they  were  given 
up  to  a reprobate  mind,  tig  Vi ;v  aJox{|Uov5  ail  Ull- 
diftinguifhing  or  injudicious  mind,  fo  that 
they  judged  inconfiftentlyand  praftifed  mere 
ilbfurdities,  T'l  y.r\  OCVriKOVTOly  Rom.  i.  28. 
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And  it  is  the  character  of  the  (laves  of 
antichrift,  2 ThefT.  ii.  10.  &c.  that  thofe 
“ wh@  receive  not  the  love  of  the  truth  were 
expofed  to  the  power  of  diabolical  Heights 
and  lying  wonders.”  When  divine  revelation 
fhines  and  blazes  in  the  face  of  men  with 
glorious  evidence,  and  they  wink  their  eyes 
againft  it,  the  God  of  this  world  is  buffered 
to  blind  them  even  in  the  moft  obvious, 
common  and  fenfible  things.  The  great 
God  of  heaven  for  this  caufe  fends  them 
(trong  delufions,  that  they  jfhould  believe  a 
lye  ; and  the  nonfenfe  of  tranfubftantiation 
in  the  popifh  world  is  a moft  glaring  accom- 
plifhment  of  this  prophecy,  beyond  ever 
what  could  have  been  thought  of  or  ex- 
pected amongft  creatures  who  pretend  to 
reafon. 

XV.  Watch  again  ft  the  pride  of  your 
own  reafon,  and  a vain  conceit  of  your  own 
intellectual  powers,  with  the  negleCt  of  di- 
vine aid  and  hi  effing.  Prelume  not  upon 
great  attainments  in  knowledge  by  your  own 
felf-fufhciency  : thofe  who  truft  to  their 
own  underftandings  entirely,  are  pronounced 
fools  in  the  word  of  God,  and  it  is  the 
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wifeft  of  men  gives  them  this  character,  “he 
that  trufteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a fool,” 
Prov.  xxviii.  26.  And  the  fame  divine  wri- 
ter adviles  us  to  “truftin  the  Lord  with  all 
our  heart,  and  not  to  lean  to  our  own  under- 
fundings, nor  to  be  wife  in  our  own  eyes/’ 
chap.  iii.  5.  7. 

Those  who,  with  a neglefl  of  religion 
and  dependance  on  God,  apply  themfelves  to 
fearch  out  every  article  in  the  things  of 
God  by  the  mere  dint  of  their  own  reafon, 
have  been  fuffered  to  run  into  wild  exceffes 
of  foolery,  and  ftrange  extravagance  of 
opinions.  Every  one  who  purfues  this  vain 
courfe,  and  will  not  alk  for  the  conduct  of 
God  in  the  ffudy  of  religion,  has  juft  rea- 
fon to  fear  he  fhall  be  left  of  God,  and 
given  up  a prey  to  a thoufand  prejudices ; 
that  he  fhall  be  conligned  over  to  the  fol- 
lies of  his  own  heart,  and  purfue  his  own 
temporal  and  eternal  ruin.  And  even  in 
common  ftudies  we  fhould,  by  humility  and 
dependence,  engage  the  God  of  truth  on 
our  fide. 
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XVI.  Offer  up  therefore  your  daily 
requefts  to  God  the  father  of  lights,  that  he' 
would  blefs  all  your  attempts  and  labours 
in  reading,  ffudy  and  converfation.  Think 
with  yourlelf  how  eafily  and  how  infenfibly, 
by  one  turn  of  thought,  he  can  lead  you 
into  a large  fcene  of  ufeful  ideas  : lie  can! 
teach  you  to  lay  hold  on  a clew,  which  may 
guide  your  thoughts  with  fafety  and  eafe 
through  all  the  difficulties  of  an  intricate 
fubjed.  Think  how  eafily  the  Author  ofyour 
beings  can  dired  your  motions  by  his  pro- 
vidence, fo  that  the  glance  of  an  eye,  or  a 
word  ffriking  the  ear,  or  a fudden  turn’ 
of  the  fancy,  fhali  condud  you  to  a train 
of  happy  fentiments.  By  his  fee  ret  and  fu- 
preme  method  of  government  he  can  draw 
you  to  read  fuch  a treatife,  or  converfe  with 
fuch  a perfon,  who  may  give  you  more 
light  into  fome  deep  fubjed  in  an  hour, 
than  you  could  obtain  by  a month  of  your 
own  folitary  labour. 

Thi  nk  with  yourfelf  with  how  much 
eafe  the  God  of  fpirits  can  caff  into  your 
minds  fome  ufeful  fuggeftion,  and  give  a 
happy  turn  to  your  own  thoughts,  or  the 
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thoughts  of  thofe  with  whom  you  con- 
verfe,  whence  you  may  derive  unfpeakable 
light  and  fatisfadlion  in  a matter  that  has 
long  puzzled  and  entangled  you  : he  can 
lhew  you  a path  which  the  vulture’s  eye  has 
not  feen,  $nd  lead  you  by  fome  unknown 
gate  or  portal  out  of  a wildernefs  and  la- 
byrinth of  difficulties,  wherein  you  have  been 
long  wandering. 

Implore  conffantly  his  divine  grace  to 
point  your  inclination  to  proper  ffudies,  and 
to  fix  your  heart  there.  He  can  keep  off 
temptations  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  both  by  the  courfe  of  his  providence 
and  by  the  fecret  and  infenfible  intimations 
of  his  fpirit.  He  can  guard  your  under- 
ftandings  from  every  evil  influence  of  error, 
and  fecure  you  from  the  danger  of  evil 
books  and  men,  which  might  otherwife  have 
a fatal  effeft,  and  lead  you  into  pernicious 
miftakes. 

Nor  let  this  fort  of  advice  fall  under 
the  cenfure  of  the  godlefs  and  profane,  as 
a mere  piece  of  bigotry  or  enthufiafm,  de- 
rived from  faith  and  the  Bible  : for  the 
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reafons  which  I have  given  to  fupport  this 
pious  practice,  of  invoking  the  bleffing  of 
God  on  our  ftudies,  are  derived  from  the 
lio'ht  of  nature  as  well  as  revelation.  He 

O 

that  made  our  fouls  and  is  the  father  of 
fpirits,  lhall  he  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  a 
moft  friendly  influence  toward  the  inftruc- 
tion  and  government  of  them  ? The  au- 
thor of  our  rational  powers  can  involve  them 
in  darknefs  when  he  pleafes  by  a l'udden 
diflemper,  or  he  can  abandon  them  to 
wander  into  dark  and  foolifh opinions,  when 
they  are  filled  with  a vain  conceit  of  their 
own  light.  He  experts  to  be  acknowledg- 
ed in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  he 
does  as  certainly  expert  it  in  the  fuperior 
operations  of  the  mind,  and  in  the  fearch 
of  knowledge  and  truth.  The  very  Greek 
Heathens  by  the  light  of  reafon  were 
taught  to  fay,  Ex  A»©-»  and  the 

•Latins,  c A Jove  principium , Muf«e In 
works  of  learning  they  thought  it  neceflary 
to  begin  with  God.  Even  the  poets  call 
upon  the  Mufe  as  a goddefs  to  aflift  them  im 
their  compofltions. 
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The  firft  lines  of  Homer  in  his  Iliad  and 
his  OdyfTee,.  the  hrft  line  of  Mufaeus  in  his 
fong  of  Hero  and  Leander,  the  beginning 
of  Hefiod  in  his  poem  of  Weeks  and  Days, 
and  feveral  others,  furnifh  11s  with  fufficient 
examples  of  this  kind;  nor  does  Ovid  leave 
out  this  piece  of  devotion  as  he  begins  his 
ftory  of  the  Metamorphofis.  Chriftianity  fo 
much  the  more  obliges  us  by  the  precepts 
of  fcripture  to  invoke  the  affiftance  of  the 
true  God  in  all  our  labours  of  the  mind, 
for  the  improvement  of  ourfelves  and  others* 
Bifhop  Saunderfon  fays,  that  ftudy  without 
prayer  is  atheifm,  as  well  as  that  prayer 
without  ftudy  is  prefumption.  And  we  are 
{fill  more  abundantly  encouraged  by  the 
teftimony  of  thofe  who  have  acknowledged 
from  their  own  experience,  that  fincere 
prayer  was  no  hinderance  to  their  ftudies  i 
they  have  gotten  more  knowledge  fometimes 
upon  their  knees  than  by  their  labour  in 
perilling  a variety  of  authors,  and  they  have 
left  this  obfervation  for  fuch  as  follow,  Bene 
oraffe  eft  bene  J}uduiJ]e.  Praying  is  the  be  ft 
ftudying. 
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To  conclude,  let  indufhy  and  devotion 
join  together,  and  you  need  not  doubt  the 
happy  fuccefs.  44  Prov.ii. 2. Incline  thine  ear 
to  wifdom,  apply  thine  heart  to  underhand- 
ing:  cry  after  knowledge,  and  lift  up  thy 
voice : leek  her  as  lilver,  and  fearch  for  her 
as  for  hidden  treafures;  then  fhalt  thou  un- 
derhand the  fear  of  the  Lord,  &c.”  which  is 
44  the  beginning  of  wifdom.”  It  is  the 
44  Lord  who  gives  wifdom  even  to  the 
fimple,  and  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  know- 
ledge and  underhanding.” 
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©BSERVATION,  READING,  INSTRUCTION  BY  LECTURES* 
CONVERSATION  AND  STUDY,  COMPARED. 


npHERE  are  five  eminent  means  or  me- 
thods  whereby  the  mind  is  improved 
in  the  knowledge  of  things,  and  thefe  are, 
obfervation,  reading,  inftruCtion  by  lectures, 
converfation,  and  meditation;  which  laft  in 
a moft  peculiar  manner  is  called  ftudy. 

Let  us  furvey  the  general  definitions  or 
defcriptions  of  them  all. 

I.  Observation  is  the  notice  that  we 
take  of  all  occurrences  in  human  life,  whe- 
ther they  are  fenfible  or  intellectual,  whether 
relating  to  perfons  or  things,  to  ourfelves 
or  others.  It  is  this  that  furnifhes  us  even 
from  our  infancy  with  a rich  variety  of  ideas 
and  propolitions,  words  and  phrafes  : it  is 
by  this  we  know  that  fire  will  burn,  that 
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the  fun  gives  light,  that  a horfe  eats  grafs, 
that  an  acorn  produces  an  oak,  that  man 
is  a being  capable  of  reafoning  and  difcourfe, 
that  our  judgement  is  weak,  that  our  miftakes 
are  many,  that  our  forrows  are  great,  that 
our  bodies  die,  and  are  carried  to  the  grave, 
and  that  one  generation  fucceeds  another. 
All  thofe  things  which  we  fee,  which  we 
hear,  or  feel,  which  we  perceive  by  fenfe 
or  confcioufnefs,  or  which  we  know  in  a hi- 
red: manner,  with  fcarce  any  exercife  of 
our  reflecting  faculties,  or  our  reafoning 
powers,  may  be  included  under  the  general 
name  of  obfervation. 

When  this  obfervation  relates  to  any 
thing  that  immediately  concerns  ourfelves, 
and  of  which  we  are  confcious,  it  may  be 
called  experience.  So  1 am  faid  to  know  or 
experience,  that  I have  in  myfelf  a power  of 
thinking,  fearing,  loving,  &c.  that  I have 
appetites  and  paflions  working  in  me,  and 
many  perfonal  occurrences  have  attended  me 
in  this  life. 

Observation  therefore  includes  all  that 
Mr.  Locke  means  by  fenfation  and  reflection. 

When 
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When  we  are  fearching  out  the  nature 
or  properties  of  any  being,  by  various  me- 
thods of  trials,  or  when  we  apply  fome 
adtive  powers  or  fet  fome  caufes  to  work 
to  obferve  what  effects  they  would  produce, 
this  lort  of  obfervation  is  called  experi- 
ment. So  when  I throw  a bullet  into  water, 
I find  it  links  : and  when  I throw  the  fame 
bullet  into  quick-filver,  I fee  it  fwims  : 
But  if  I beat  out  this  bullet  into  a thin  hol- 
low fhape  like  a difh,  then  it  will  fwim  in 
the  water  too.  So  when  I ftrike  two  flints 
together,  I find  they  produce  fire  : when 
I throw  a feed  into  the  earth,  it  grows  up 
into  a plant. 

All  thefe  belong  to  the  firfl:  method  of 
knowledge,  which  I fhall  call  obfervation. 

II.  Reading  is  that  means  or  method 
of  knowledge  whereby  we  acquaint  our- 
lelves  with  what  other  men  have  written 
or  published  to  the  world  in  their  writings. 
Thefe  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  of 
infinite  advantage  ; for  by  them  we  are 
made  partakers  of  the  fentiments,  obferva- 
tions,  reafonings  and  improvements  of  all 
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the  learned  world,  in  the  mod:  remote  na- 
tions, and  in  former  ages,  almoit  from  the 
beginning  of  mankind, 

III.  Public  or  private  lectures  are  fuch 
verbal  inffrudfions  as  are  given  by  a teacher 
while  the  learners  attend  in  filence.  This 
is  the  way  of  learning  religion  from  the 
pulpit,  or  of  philofophy  or  theology  from  the 
profeffor’s  chair,  or  of  mathematicks  by  a 
teacher  fhewing  us  various  theorems  or  pro- 
blems, i.e.fpeculations  or  practices, by  demon- 
it  ration  and  operation,  with  all  the  in  if  ru- 
men ts  of  art  neceffary  to  thofe  operations. 

IV.  Conversation  is  another  method 
of  improving  our  minds,  wherein  by  mutu- 
al difcourfe  and  enquiry  we  learn  the  fen- 
timents  of  others,  as  well  as  communicate 
our  fentiments  to  others  in  the  fame  manner. 
Sometimes  indeed,  though  both  parties  fpeak 
by  turns,  yet  the  advantage  is  only  on  one  . 
fide ; as,  when  a teacher  and  a learner 
meet  and  difcourfe  together : but  frequently 
the  profit  is  mutual.  Under  this  head  of 
converfation  we  may  alfo  rank  difputes  of 
various  kinds. 


V,  Me- 
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V.  Meditation  or  ftudy  includes  all 
thofe  exercifes  of  the  mind  whereby  we  ren- 
derallthe  former  methods  ufeful  for  our  in- 
creafe  in  true  knowledge  and  wifdom.  It  is 
by  meditation  we  come  to  confirm  our  me- 
mory of  things  that  pafs  through  our  thoughts 
in  the  occurrences  of  life,  in  our  own  ex- 
periences, and  in  the  obfervations  we  make  : 
It  is  by  meditation  that  we  draw  various  in- 
ferences, and  eftablifh  in  our  minds  general 
principles  of  knowledge.  It  is  by  medita- 
tion that  we  compare  the  various  ideas 
which  we  derive  from  our  fenfes,  or  from 
the  operations  of  our  fouls,  and  join  them  in 
proportions.  It  is  by  meditation  that  we 
fix  in  our  memory  whatfoever  we  learn,  and 
form  our  own  judgement  of  the  truth  or 
falfhood,  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs,  of  what 
others  fpeak  or  write.  It  is  meditation  or 
ftudy  that  draws  out  long  chains  of  argu- 
ment, and  fearches  and  finds  deep  and  diffi- 
cult truths  which  before  lay  concealed  in 
darknefs. 

It  would  be  a needlefs  thing  to  prove 
that  our  own  folitary  meditations,  together 
with  the  few  obfervations  that  the  moff  part 
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of  mankind  are  capable  of  making,  are  not 
fufficient  of  themfelves  to  lead  us  into  the 
attainment  of  any  considerable  proportion 
of  knowledge,  at  leaft  in  an  age  fo  much 
improved  as  ours  is,  without  the  aftiftance 
of  converfation  and  reading,  and  other  pro- 
per instructions  that  are  to  be  attained  in  our 
days.  Yet  each  of  thefe  five  methods  have 
their  peculiar  advantages,  whereby  they 
allift:  each  other;  and  their  peculiar  defers, 
which  have  need  to  be  Supplied  by  the  other’s 
alfi dance.  l,et  us  trace  over  fome  of  the 
particular  advantages  of  each. 

T.  One  method  of  improving  the  mind 
is  obfervation,  and  the  advantages  of  it  are 
tilde. 

4 

I 

i.  It  is  owing  to  obfervation  that  our 
mind  is  furnilhed  with  the  fir  ft,  fimple  and 
complex  ideas.  It  is  this  lays  the  ground- 
work and  foundation  of  all  knowledge,  and 
makes  us  capable  of  ufing  any  of  the  other 
methods  for  improving  the  mind  : for  if 
we  did  not  attain  a variety  of  fenfible  and 
intelle&ual  ideas  by  the  fenfations  of  out- 
ward objects,  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  our  own 
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appetites  and  paflions,  pleafures  and  pains, 
and  by  inward  experience  of  the  actings  of 
our  own  fpirits,  it  would  be  impoffible  ei- 
ther for  men  or  books  to  teach  us  any  thing. 
It  is  obfervation  that  muff  give  us  our  firfb 
ideas  of  things,  as  it  includes  in  it  fenfe 
and  confcioufnefs. 

2.  All  our  knowledge  derived  from 
obfervation,  whether  it  be  of  fingle  ideas  or 
n^prppofitions.  is  knowledge  gotten  at  firff 
hand.'  Hereby  we  fee  and  know  things  as 
they  are,  or  as  they  appear  to  us ; we  take 
the  impreffions  of  them  on  our  minds  from 
the  original  objedls  themfelves,  which  give 
a clearer  and  ffronger  conception  of  things : 
thele  ideas  are  more  lively,  and  the  pro- 
politions  (at  leaff  in’  many  cafes)  are  much 
more  evident.  Whereas  what  knowledge 
we  derive  from  lectures,  reading,  and  con- 
verfation,  is  but  the  copy  of  other  men’s 
ideas,  that  is,  the  pi&ure  of  a picture  ; and 
it  is  one  remove  further  from  the  original. 

3.  Another  advantage  of  obfervation 
is,  that  we  may  gain  knowledge  all  the  day 
long,  and  every  moment  of  our  lives,  and 
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every  moment  of  our  exigence  we  may  be 
adding  fomething  to  our  intellectual  trea- 
fures  thereby,  except  only  while  we  are  a- 
fleep  ; and  even  then  the  remembrance  of 
our  dreaming  will  teach  us  fome  truths, 
and  lay  a foundation  for  a better  acquaint- 
ance with  human  nature,  both  in  the  powers 
and  in  the  frailties  of  it. 

IT.  The  next  way  of  improving  the  mind 
is  by  reading,  and  the  advantages  of  it  ary 
fuch  as  thefe, 

i.  By  reading  we  acquaint  ourfelves  in  a 
very  extenlive  manner  with  the  affairs,  ac- 
tions and  thoughts  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  in  the  moft  remote  nations  and  in  mod: 
diftant  ages ; and  that  with  as  much  eafe 
as  though  they  lived  in  our  own  age  and 
nation.  By  reading  of  books  we  may  learn 
fomething  from  all  parts  of  mankind ; where- 
as by  obfervation  we  learn  all  from  ourfelves, 
and  only  what  comes  within  our  own  direCt 
cognizance ; by  converfation  we  can  only 
enjoy  the  afli fiance  of  a very  few  perlons, 
viz.  thofe  who  are  near  us  and  live  at  the 
fame  time  when  we  do,  that  is,  our  neigh- 
bours. 
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hours,  and  cotemporaries  ; but  our  know- 
ledge is  much  more  narrowed  ftill,  if  we 
confine  ourfelves  merely  to  our  own  folitary 
reafonings,  without  much  obfervation  or 
reading  : for  then  all  our  improvement 
mud:  arife  only  from  our  own  inward  powers, 
and  meditations. 

2.  By  reading  we  learn  not  only  the 
nations  and  the  fentiments  of  different  na- 
tions and  ages,  but  we  transfer  to  ourfelves 
the  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the 
mod:  learned  men,  the  wifeft  and  the  bed:  of 
mankind,  when  or  wherefoever  they  lived  : 
for  though  many  books  have  been  written 
by  weak  and  injudicious  perfons,  yet  the 
mod:  of  thofe  books  which  have  obtain- 
ed great  reputation  in  the  world  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  great  and  wife  men  in  their  feve- 
ral  ages  and  nations  : whereas  we  can  ob- 
tain the  converfation  and  inflruCtion  of  thofe 
only  who  are  within  the  reach  of  our  dwel- 
ling, or  our  acquaintance,  whether  they  are 
wife  or  unwife  ; and  fometimes  that  narrow 
fphere  fcarce  affords  any  perfon  of  great 
eminence  in  wifdom  or  learning,  unlefs 
cur  inftruCtor  happen  to  have  this  character. 

And 
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And  as  for  our  own  dudy  and  meditations, 
even  when  we  arrive  at  fome  good  degrees 
of  learning,  our  advantage  for  further  im- 
provement in  knowledge  by  them  is  drill  far 
more  contracted  than  what  we  may  derive 
from  reading. 

3.  When  we  read  good  authors  we  learn 
the  bed,  the  mofl  laboured  and  mod  refined 
fentiments  even  of  thofe  wife  and  learned 
men  ; for  they  have  ftudied  hard,  and 
have  committed  to  writing  their  matured 
thoughts,  and  the  refult  of  their  long  dudy 
and  experience  : whereas  by  converfation, 
and  in  fome  leCtures,  we  obtain  many 
times  only  the  prefent  thoughts  of  our 
tutors  or  friends,  which  (though  they  may 
be  bright  and  ufeful)  yet,  at  fird  perhaps, 
may  be  fudden  and  indigeded,  and  are  mere 
hints  which  have  riien  to  no  maturity. 

4.  It  is  another  advantage  of  reading, 
that  we  may  review  what  we  have  read; 
we  may  confult  the  page  again  and  again, 
and  meditate  on  it,  at  fuccedive  feafons,  in 
our  ferened  and  retired  hours,  having  the 
book  always  at  hand  : but  what  we  obtain 
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by  converfation  and  in  lectures,  is  often- 
times loft  again  as  foon  as  the  company 
breaks  up,  or  at  lead;  when  the  day  vaniflies  ; 
unlefs  we  happen  to  have  the  talent  of  a 
good  memory,  or  quickly  retire  and  note 
down  what  remarkables  we  have  found  in 
thofe  difcourfes.  And  for  the  fame  reafon, 
and  for  the  want  of  retiring  and  writing, 
many  a learned  man  has  loft  feveral  ufeful 
meditations  of  his  own,  and  could  never 
recall  them  again. 

III.  The  advantages  of  verbal  inftrudtions 
by  publick  or  private  ledlures  are  thefe. 

1.  There  is  fomething  more  fp rightly, 
more  delightful  and  entertaining  in  the 
living  difcourfe  of  a wife,  learned,  and 
well-qualified  teacher,  than  there  is  in  the 
filent  and  fedentary  practice  of  reading. 
The  very  turn  of  voice,  the  good  pronunci- 
ation, and  the  polite  and  alluring  manner 
which  fome  teachers  have  attained,  will 
engage  the  attention,  keep  the  foul  fixed, 
and  convey  and  infinuate  into  the  mind, 
the  ideas  of  things  in  a more  lively  and 
forcible  way,'  than  the  mere  reading  of 
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books  in  the  filence  and  retirement  of  the 
cloiet. 

2.  A tutor  or  inftru&or,  when  he  pa- 
raphrafes  and  explains  other  authors,  can 
mark  out  the  precife  point  of  difficulty  or 
controversy,  and  unfold  it.  He  can  fhevv 
you  which  paragraphs  are  of  greatefl 
importance,  and  which  are  of  lefs  moment. 
He  can  teach  his  hearers  what  authors,  or 
what  parts  of  an  author,  are  heft  worth 
reading  on  any  particular  fubjedt  ; and  thus 
fave  his  difciples  much  time  and  pains  by 
fhortening  the  labours  of  their  clofet  and 
private  ftudies.  He  can  ffiew  you  what 
were  the  doctrines  of  the  antients  in  a com- 
pendium, which  perhaps  w’ould  coft  much 
labour  and  the  perufal  of  many  books  to 
attain.  He  can  inform  you  what  new  doc- 
trines or  fentiments  are  riling  in  the  W'orld, 
before  they  come  to  be  publick  ; as  well  as 
acquaint  you  with  his  own  private  thoughts, 
and  his  own  experiments  and  obfervations, 
which  never  were,  and  perhaps  never  will 
be,  publifhed  to  the  world,  and  yet  may 
be  very  valuable  and  ufeful. 
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2.  A living  indrudtor  can  convey  to 
our  fenfes  thofe  notions  with  which  he 
would  furnilh  our  minds,  when  he  teaches 
us  natural  philolophy,  or  mod:  parts  of  ma- 
thematical learning.  He  can  make  the  ex- 
periments before  our  eyes.  He  can  defcribe 
figures  and  diagrams,  point  to  the  lines  and 
angles,  and  make  out  the  demondration  in 
a more  intelligible  manner  by  fenfible  means, 
which  cannot  be  done  fo  well  by  mere  read- 
ing, even  though  we  fhould  have  the  fame 
figures  lying  in  a book  before  our  eyes.  A 
living  teacher,  therefore,  is  a mod  necedary 
help  in  thefe  dudies. 

I might  add  alfo,  that  even  where  the 
fubjedt  of  difcourfe  is  moral,  logical  or 
rhetorical,  &c.  and  which  does  not  diredtly 
come  under  the  notice  of  our  fenfes,  a 
tutor  may  explain  his  ideas  by  fuch  fami- 
liar examples,  and  plain  or  fimple  fimili- 
tudes,  as  feldom  find  place  in  books  and 
writings. 

4.  When  an  indrudtor  in  his  ledtures 
delivers  any  matter  of  difficulty,  or  expref- 
fes  himfelf  in  fuch  a manner  as  feems  ob- 
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fcure,  fo  that  you  do  not  take  up  his  ideas 
clearly  or  fully,  you  have  opportunity,  at 
leaft  when  the  ledlure  is  finiIhed,or  at  other 
proper  fealons,  to  enquire  how  fuch  a len- 
tence  fhould  be  underftood,  or  how  fuch  a 
difficulty  may  be  explained  and  removed. 

If  there  be  permiffion  given  to  free  con- 
verfe  with  the  tutor,  either  in  the  midft 
of  the  ledlure,  or  rather  at  the  end  of  it, 
concerning  any  doubts  or  difficulties  that 
occur  to  the  hearer,  this  brings  it  very  near 
to  converl'ation  or  difcourfe. 

IV.  Conversation  is  the  next  method 
of  improvement,  and  it  is  attended  with 
the  following  advantages. 

i.  When  we  converfe  familiarly  with  a 
learned  friend,  we  have  his  own  help  at  hand 
to  explain  to  us  every  word  and  fentiment 
that  feems  obfcure  in  his  difcourfe,  and  to 
inform  us  of  his  whole  meaning;  fo  that  we 
are  in  much  lefs  danger  of  miftaking  his 
fenfe  : whereas  in  books,  whatfoever  is 
really  obfcure  may  alfo  abide  always  ob- 
fcure without  remedy,  fmce  the  author  is 
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Hot  at  hand,  that  we  may  enquire  his 
fenfe. 

If  we  miftake  the  meaning  of  our  friend 
in  converfation,  we  are  quickly  fet  right 
again  ; but  in  reading  we  many  times  go 
on  in  the  fame  miftake,  and  are  not  capable 
of  recovering  ourfelves  from  it.  Thence  it 
comes  to  pal's  that  we  have  fo  many  con- 
tefts  in  all  ages  about  the  meaning  of  an- 
cient authors,  and  efpecially  the  lacred  wri- 
ters. Happy  fhould  we  be  could  we  but 
converfe  with  Moles,  Efaiah,  and  St.  Paul, 
and  confult  the  prophets'and  apoftles,  when 
we  meet  with  a difficult  text  ! but  that 
glorious  converfation  is  reierved  for  the  ages 
of  future  blelfednels. 

2.  When  we  are  difcourling  upon  any 
theme  with  a friend,  we  may  propofe  our 
doubts  and  objedlions  againft  his  fentiments, 
and  have  them  folved  and  anlwered  at  once. 
— The  difficulties  that  arife  in  our  minds  may 
be  removed  by  one  enlightening  word  of  our 
correfpondent ; whereas  in  reading,  if  a dif- 
ficulty or  quefiion  arife  in  our  thoughts 
which  the  author  has  not  happened  to  men- 
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tion,  we  muff  be  content  without  a prefen t 
anfwer  or  folution  of  it.  Books  cannot 
fpeak. 

3.  Not  only  the  doubts  which  arife  in 
the  mind  upon  any  fubjedt  of  difcourfe  are 
ealily  propofed  and  folved  in  converfation,  but 
the  very  difficulties  we  meet-with  in  books 
and  in  our  private  flu  dies  may  find  a relief 
by  friendly  conference.  We  may  pore  upon 
a knotty  point  in  folitary  meditation  many 
months  without  a folution,  becaufe  perhaps 
we  have  got  into  a wrong  trad!  of  thought ; 
and  our  labour  (while  we  are  purfuing  a falfe 
icent)  is  not  only  ufelefs  and  unfuccefsful ; 
but  it  leads  us  perhaps  into  a long  train  of 
error  for  want  of  being  corrected  in  the  firft 
Hep.  But  if  we  note  down  this  difficulty 
when  we  read  it,  we  may  propofe  it  to  an  in- 
genious correlpondent  when  we  fee  him;  we 
may  be  relieved  in  a moment,  and  find  the 
difficulty  vanifh  : he  beholds  the  objedt 

perhaps  in  a different  view,  lets  it  before  us 
in  quite  another  light,  leads  us  at  once  into 
evidence  and  truth,  and  that  with  a de- 
lightful furprife. 


4.  Con- 
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4*  Conversation  calls  out  into  light 
what  has  been  lodged  in  all  the  recefles 
and  fecret  chambers  of  the  foul  : by  occasi- 
onal hints  and  incidents  it  brings  old  ufe- 
ful  notions  into  remembrance  ; it  unfolds 
and  difplays  the  hidden  treasures  of 
knowledge  with  which  reading,  obfervation 
and  ftudy  had  before  furnifhed  the  mind. 
By  mutual  difoourfe  the  foul  is  awakened 
and  allured  to  bring  forth  its  hoards  of 
knowledge,  and  it  learns  how  to  render  them 
moft  ufeful  to  mankind.  A man  of  vafi 
reading,  without  converfation,  is  like  a mifer 
who  lives  only  to  himfelf. 

5.  In  free  and  friendly  converfation  our 
intelledual  powers  are  more  animated,  and 
our  Spirits  act  with  a luperior  vigour  in  the 
queft  and  purfuit  of  unknown  truths.  There 
is  a fharpnefs  and  fagacity  of  thought  that 
attends  converfation,  beyond  what  we  find 
whillt  we  are  fh ut  up  reading  and  muling 
111  our  retirements.  Our  fouls  may  be  fe- 
rene  in  folitude,  but  not  fparkhng,  though 
j perhaps  we  are  employed  in  reading  the 
works  of  the  brighteit  writers.  Often 
has  it  happened  in  free  difcourfe  that  new 
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thoughts  are  ftrangely  ftruck  out,  and  the 
feeds  of  truth  fparkle  and  blaze  through 
the  company,  which  in  calm  and  lilent 
reading  would  never  have  been  excited. 
By  converfation  you  will  both  give  and  re- 
ceive this  benefit  ; as  flints  when  put  into 
motion  and  linking  againfl  each  other  pro- 
duce living  fire  on  both  fides,  which  would 
never  have  rifen  from  the  fame  hard  mate- 
rials in  a flate  of  reft. 

6.  In  generous  converfation,  amongft  in- 
genious and  learned  men,  we  have  a great 
advantage  of  propofing  our  private  opini- 
ons, and  of  bringing  our  own  l'entiments  to 
the  teft,  and  learning  in  a more  compendi- 
ous and  lafer  way  what  the  world  will 
judge  of  them,  how  mankind  will  receive 
them,  what  obje&ions  may  be  railed  againft 
them,  what  defeats  there  are  in  our  fcheme, 
and  how  to  correct  our  own  miftakes ; which 
advantages  are  not  fo  eafy  to  be  obtained 
by  our  own  private  meditations  : for  the 
pleafure  we  take  in  our  own  notions,  and 
the  paffion  of  felf-love,  as  well  as  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  our  views,  tempt  us  to  pafs 
too  favourable  an  opinion  on  our  own 
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fchemes  ; whereas  the  variety  of  genius,  in 
our  feveral  affociates,  will  give  happy  no- 
tices how  our  opinions  will  hand  in  the  view 
of  mankind. 

7.  It  is  alfo  another  confiderable  advam 
tage  of  converfation,  that  it  furnifhes  the 
fludent  with  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
the  affairs  of  life,  as  reading  furniflies 
him  with  book-learning.  A man  who 
dwells  all  his  days  among,  books  may  have 
amaffed  together  a vaft  heap  of  notions, 
but  he  may  be  a mere  fcholar,  which  is  a 
contemptible  fort  of  charabler  in  the  world. 
A hermit,  who  has  been  fhut  up  in  his  cell 
in  a college,  has  contracted  a fort  of  mould 
and  rufl  upon  his  foul,  and  all  his  airs  of 
behaviour  have  a certain  awkwardnefs  in 
them  ; but  thefe  awkward  airs  are  worn 
away  by  degrees  in  company  ; the  rufl: 
and  the  mould  are  filed  and  brufht  off  by 
polite  converfation.  The  fcholar  now  be- 
comes a citizen  or  a gentleman,  a neigh- 
bour and  a friend  ; he  learns  how  to  drefs 
his  fentiments  in  the  fairefl  colours,  as  well 
as  to  fet  them  in  the  flrongeft  light.  Thus 
he  brings  out  his  notions  with  honour  ; he 
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makes  fome  life  of  them  in  the  world,  and 
improves  the  theory  by  the  pradtice. 

But  before  we  proceed  too  far  in  finiffw 
ing  a bright  charadter  by  converfation,  wo 
fhould  confder  that  fomething  elfe  is  necef- 
fary  befides  an  acquaintance  with  men  and 
books  : and  therefore  I add, 

V.  Mere  ledtures,  reading,  and  con- 
verfation without  thinking,  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  a man  of  knowledge  and 
wifdom.  It  is  our  own  thought  and  re- 
fledtion,  hudy  and  meditation  muff  attend 
all  the  other  methods  of  improvement,  and 
perfedt  them.  It  carries  thefe  advantages 
with  it  : 

i.  Though  obfervation  and  inftrudtion, 
readingand  converfation  may  furnifh  us  with 
many  ideas  of  men  and  things,  yet  it  is 
our  own  meditation  and  the  labour  of  our 
own  thoughts  that  mull  form  our  judgment 
of  things.  Our  own  thoughts  fhould 
join  or  disjoin  thefe  ideas  in  a propofition 
for  ourfelves  : it  is  our  own  mind  that  mull 
judge  for  ourfelves  concerning  the  agreement 
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or  difagreement  of  ideas,  and  form  pro- 
portions of  truth  out  of  them.  Reading 
and  converfation  may  acquaint  us  with  many 
truths  and  with  many  arguments  to  fupport 
them,  but  it  is  our  own  ftudy  and  realon- 
ing  that  mud:  determine  whether  thefe  pro- 
portions are  true,  and  whether  thefe  argu* 
mcnts  are  juft  and  folid. 

It  is  confeft  there  are  a thoufand  things 
which  our  eyes  have  not  feen,  and  which 
would  never  come  within  the  reach  of  our 
perfonal  and  immediate  knowledge  and  ob- 
fervation,  becaufe  of  the  diftance  of  times 
and  places  : thefe  muft  be  known  by  con- 
fulting  other  perfons;  and  that  is  done  ei- 
ther in  their  writings  or  in  their  difcourfes. 
But  after  all,  let  this  be  a fixed  point  with 
us,  that  it  is  our  own  refledlion  and  judg- 
ment muft  determine  how  far  we  fhould  re- 
ceive that  which  books  or  men  inform  us  of, 
and  how  far  they  are  worthy  of  our  alien  t 
and  credit. 

2.  It  is  meditation  and  ftudy  that  tranf- 
fers  and  conveys  the  notions  and  fentiments 
of  others  to  ourfelves,  fo  as  to  make  them 
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properly  our  own.  It  is  our  own  judgment 
upon  them,  as  well  as  our  memory  of  them, 
that  makes  them  become  our  own  property. 
It  does  as  it  were  concoft  our  intelle&ual 
food,  and  turns  it  into  a part  of  ourfelves  : 
juft  as  a man  may  call  his  limbs  and  his 
flefh  his  own,  whether  he  borrowed  the 
materials  from  the  ox  or  the  fheep,  from 
the  lark  or  the  lobfter  ; whether  he  de- 
rived it  from  corn  or  milk,  the  fruits  of 
the  trees,  or  the  herbs  and  roots  of  the 
earth  ; it  is  all  now  become  one  fub fiance 
with  himfelf,  and  he  wields  and  manages 
thofe  mufcles  and  limbs  for  his  own  pro- 
per purpofes,  which  once  were  the  fub- 
flance  of  other  animals  or  vegetables  ; that 
very  fubftance  which  laft  wreek  was  graz- 
ing in  the  field  or  fwimming  in  the  Tea, 
waving  in  the  milk  -pail,  or  growing  in  the 
garden,  is  now  become  part  of  the  man. 

3.  By  fludy  and  meditation  we  improve 
the  hints  that  we  have  acquired  by  obfer- 
vation,  converfation  and  reading  : we  take 
more  time  in  thinking,  and  by  the  la- 
bour of  the  mind  we  penetrate  deeper  into 
the  themes  of  knowledge,  and  carry  our 
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thoughts  fometimes  much  farther  on  many 
fubjedts,  than  we  ever  met  with  either  in  the 
books  of  the  dead  or  dlfcourfes  of  the 
living.  It  is  our  own  reafoning  that  draws 
out  one  truth  from  another,  and  forms  a 
whole  fcheme  of  fcience  from  a few  hints 
which  we  borrowed  elfewhere. 

By  a furvey  of  thefe  things  we  may 
juftly  conclude,  that  he  that  lpends  all  his 
time  in  hearing  ledlures  or  poring  upon 
books,  without  obfervation,  meditation  or 
converfe,  wfill  have  but  a mere  hiflorical 
knowledge  of  learning,  and  be  able  only  to 
tell  what  others  have  known  or  laid  on  the 
fubjedt  : he  that  lets  all  his  time  flow 
away  in  converfation  without  due  obfer- 
vation, reading  or  ftudy,  will  gain  but  a 
flight  and  fuperficial  knowledge,  which  will, 
be  in  danger  of  vanifhing  with  the  voice  of 
the  fpeaker  : and  he  that  confines  himfelf 
merely  to  his  clofet  and  his  own  narrow  ob- 
fervation of  things,  and  is  taught  only  by 
his  own  folitary.  thoughts,  without  inftruc- 
tion  by  ledlures,  reading  or  free  conver- 
fation, will  be  in  danger  of  a narrow  fpirit, 
a vain  conceit  of  himfelf,  and  an  unrenfon- 
2 able 
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able  contempt  of  others  ; and  after  all  he 
will  obtain  but  a very  limited  and  imperfect 
view  and  knowledge  of  things,  and  he 
will  feldom  learn  how  to  make  that  know- 
ledge ufeful. 

These  five  methods  of  improvement 
fhould  be  purfued  jointly,  and  go  hand  in 
hand,  where  our  circumftances  are  fo  hap- 
py as  to  find  opportunity  and  conveniency 
to  enjoy  them  all  : though  I muff  give  my 
opinion,  that  two  of  them,  viz.  Read- 
ing and  meditation,  fhould  employ  much 
more  of  our  time  than  public  lectures,  or 
converfation  and  difcourfe.  As  for  obfer- 
vation,  we  may  be  always  acquiring  know- 
ledge that  way,  whether  we  are  alone  or  in 
company. 

But  it  will  be  for  our  further  improve- 
ment if  we  go  over  all  thefe  five  methods 
of  obtaining  knowledge  more  diftin&ly  and 
more  at  large,  and  fee  what  fpecial  advan- 
ces in  ufeful  fcience  we  may  draw  from 
them  all. 
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RULES  RELATING  TO  OBSERVATION. 

THOUGH  obfervation  in  the  ftrict  fenfe 
of  the  word,  and  as  it  is  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  meditation  and  ftudy,  is  the 
hr  ft  means  of  improvement,  and  in  its 
ftridteft  fenfe  it  does  not  include  in  it  any 
reafonings  of  the  mind  upon  the  things 
which  we  obferve,  or  inferences  drawn  from 
them  ; yet  the  motions  of  the  mind  are  fo 
exceeding  fwift,  that  it  is  hardly  pofhble 
for  a thinking  man  to  gain  experiences  or 
obfervations  without  making  fome  fecret  and 
fhort  reflexions  upon  them  : and  therefore, 
in  giving  a few  directions  concerning  this 
method  of  improvement,  I fhall  not  fo  nar- 
rowly confine  myfelf  to  the  firft  mere  im- 
preffion  of  objeCts  on  the  mind  by  obferva- 
tion ; but  include  alfo  fome  hints  which  re- 
late to  the  firft,  moft  eafy,  and  obvious  re- 
flexions or  reafoning  which  arife  from  them. 

I.  Let 
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I.  Let  the  enlargement  of  vour  know- 
ledge  be  one  conftant  view  and  defign  in  life  ; 
fince  there  is  no  time  or  place,  no  tranf* 
adlions,  occurrences,  or  engagements  in  life, 
which  exclude  us  from  this  method  of  im- 
proving the  mind.  When  we  are  alone,  even 
in  darknefs  and  filence,  we  may  converfe 
with  our  own  hearts,  ohferve  the.  working 
of  our  own  lpirits,  and  reflect  upon  the: 
inward  motions  of  our  own  paflions  in 
fome  of  the  lateft  occurrences  in  life;  we 
may  acquaint  ourfelves  with  the  powers 
and  properties,  the  tendencies  and  inclina- 
tions both  of  body  and  fpirit,  and  gain  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  ourfelves. 
When  we  are  in  company,  we  may  difcover 
fomething  more  of  human  nature,  of  human 
paflions  and  follies,  and  of  human  affairs, 
vices  and  virtues,  by  converfmg  with  man- 
kind, and  obferving  their  conduct.  Nor  is 
there  any  thing  more  valuable  than  the 
knowledge  of  ourfelves,.  and  the  know- 
ledge of  men,  except  it  be  the  know- 
ledge of  God  who  made  us,  and  our  re- 
lation to  him  as  our  Governor. 

When  we  are  in  the  houfe  or  the  city, 
where foever  we  turn  our  eyes,  wre  lee  the 
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works  of  men;  when  we  are  abroad  in  the 
country,  we  behold  more  of  the  works  of 
God.  The  ikies  and  the  ground  above  and 
beneath  us,  and  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world  round  about  us,  may  entertain 
our  obfervation  with  ten  thoufand  vari- 
eties. 

Endeavour  therefore  to  derive  fome 
inftrudion  or  improvement  of  the  mind 
from  every  thing  which  you  fee  or  hear, 
from  every  thing  which  occurs  in  human 
life,  from  every  thing  within  you,  or  with- 
out you. 

4 i 

Fetch  down  fome  knowledge  from  the 
clouds,  the  liars,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and 
the  revolutions  of  all  the  planets.  Dig 
and  draw  up  fome  valuable  meditations 
from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  fearcli 
them  through  the  vaft  oceans  of  water.  Ex- 
trad  fome  intelledual  improvements  from 
the  minerals  and  metals  ; from  the  won- 
ders of  nature  among  the  vegetables,  and 
herbs,  trees,  and  flowers.  Learn  fome 
lelions  from  the  birds,  and  the  beads,  and 
the  mcaned  in  fed.  Read  the  wifdom  of 

God 
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God  and  his  admirable  contrivance  in  them 
all : read  his  almighty  power,  his  rich 
and  various  goodnefs,  in  all  the  works  of 
his  hands. 

From  the  day  and  the  night,  the  hours 
and  the  flying  minutes,  learn  a wife  im- 
provement of  time,  and  be  watchful  to 
feize  every  opportunity  to  increafe  in 
knowledge. 

From  the  viciffitudes  and  revolutions  of 
nations  and  families,  and  from  the  various 
occurrences  of  the  world,  learn  theinflability 
of  mortal  affairs,  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
the  certainty  of  death.  From  a coffin  and 

j 

a funeral,  learn  to  meditate  upon  your  owrl 
departure. 

From  the  vices  and  follies  of  others, 
ohferve  what  is  hateful  in  them;  conlider 
how  fuch  a practice  looks  in  another  perfon, 
and  remember  that  it  looks  as  ill  or  worfe  in 
yourfelf.  From  the  virtue  of  others,  learn 
fomething  worthy  of  your  imitation. 

From  the  deformity,  tlve  diftrefs,  or 
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calamity  of  others,  derive  leffons  of  thank- 
fulnefs  to  God,  and  hymns  of  grateful  praife 
to  your  Creator,  Governor,  and  Benefac- 
tor, who  has  formed  you  in  a better  mould, 
and  guarded  you  from  thofe  evils.  Learn  alfo 
the  facred  leffon  of  contentment  in  your 
own  eftate,  and  companion  to  your  neigh- 
bour under  his  miferies. 

From  your  natural  powers,  fenfations, 
judgment,  memory,  hands,  feet,  &c.  make 
this  inference,  that  they  were  not  given  you 
for  nothing,  but  for  fome  ufeful  employ- 
ment to  the  honour  of  your  Maker,  and 
for  the  good  of  your  fellow-creatures,  as 
well  as  for  your  own  bed  intereft  and  final 
happinefs. 

From  the  borrows,  the  pains,  the  fick- 
neffes,  and  bufferings  that  attend  you,  learn 
the  evil  of  fin,  and  the  imperfection  of  your 
prefent  ffate.  From  your  own  fins  and 
follies  learn  the  patience  of  God  toward 
you,  and  the  patience  of  humility  toward 
God  and  man. 
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Thus  from  every  appearance  in  nature* 
and  from  every  occurrence  of  life,  you  may 
derive  natural,  moral  and  religious  obfer- 
vations  to  entertain  your  minds,  as  well  as 
rules  of  conduct  in  the  affairs  relating  to 
this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

II.  In  order  to  furniffi  the  mind  with  a 
rich  variety  of  ideas,  the  laudable  curiofity 
of  young  people  Ihould  be  indulged  and 
gratified,  rather  than  difcouraged.  It  is  a 
very  hopeful  lign  in  young  creatures,  to  fee 
them  curious  in  obferving,  and  inquifitive 
in  fearching  into  the  greateft  part  of  things 
that  occur  ; nor  Ihould  fuch  an  enquiring 
temper  be  frowned  into  filcnce,  nor  be 
rigoroufly  reftrained,  but  Ihould  rather  be 
fatisfied  by  proper  anfwers  given  to  allthofe 
queries. 

For  this  reafon  alfo,  where  time  and 
fortune  allow  it,  young  people  Ihould  be 
led  into  company  at  proper  feafons,  Ihould 
be  carried  abroad  to  fee  the  fields,  anc^the 
woods,  and  the  rivers,  the  buildings,  towns 
and  cities  dilfant  from  their  own  dwelling  ; 
they  Ihould  be  entertained  with  the  fight 
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of  Grange  birds,  beads,  fifhes,  infefls,  ve- 
getables, and  productions  both  of  nature 
and  art  of  every  kind,  whether  they  are 
the  products  of  their  own  or  foreign  na- 
tions : and  in  due  time,  where  Providence 
gives  opportunity,  they  may  travel  under 
a wife  infpe&or  or  tutor  to  different  parts 
of  the  world  for  the  fame  end,  that  they 
may  bring  home  treafures  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge. 

i t 

III.  Among  all  thefe  obfervations  write 
down. what  is  more  remarkable  and  uncom- 
mon : referve  thefe  remarks  in  ftore  for 
proper  occafions,  and  at  proper  feafons  take 
a review  of  them.  Such  a practice  will 
give  you  a habit  of  ufeful  thinking  : this 
will  fecure  the  workings  of  your  foul  from 
running  to  wade,  and  by  this  means  even 
your  loofer  moments  will  turn  to  happy  ac- 
count both  here  and  hereafter. 

And  whatever  ufeful  obfervations  have 
been  made,  let  them  be  at  lead  fome  part  of 
the  fubjeCt  of  your  converfation  among 
vour  friends  at  next  meeting. 
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Let  the  circumftances  or  fituations  of 
life  be  what,  or  where  they  will,  a man 
fhould  never  neglect  this  improvement  which 
may  be  derived  from  obfervation.  Let  him 
travel  into  the  Eaft  or  Weft-Indies,  and  ful- 
fil  the  duties  of  the  military  or  the  mercan- 
tile life  there  ; let  him  rove  through  the 
earth  or  the  feas  for  his  own  humour  as  a 
traveller,  or  purfue  his  diverfions  in  what 
part  of  the  world  he  pleafes  as  a gentle- 
man : let  profperous  or  adverfe  fortune  call 
him  to  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  globe  ; 
(till  let  him  carry  on  his  knowledge  and  the 
improvement  of  his  foul  by  wife  obferva- 
tions.  In  due  time  by  this  means  he  may 
render  himfelf  fome  way  ufeful  to  the  fo- 
cieties  of  mankind. 

Thebaldino,  in  his  younger  years,  vi- 
fited  the  forefts  of  Norway  on  the  account 
of  trade  and  timber,  and  befides  his  proper 
obfervations  of  the  growth  of  trees  on 
thofe  northern  mountains,  he  learnt  there 
was  a fort  of  people  called  Finns,  in  thofe 
confines  which  border  upon  Sweden,  whofe 
habitation  is  in  the  woods  : and  he  lived 
afterwards  to  give  a good  account  of  them 
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and  fome  of  their  cuftoms  to  the  Royal 
Society  tor  the  Improvement  of  natural 
Knowledge.  Puteoli  was  taken  captive  in- 
to Turky  in  his  youth,  and  travelled  with 
his  mafter  in  their  holy  pilgrimage  to  Mec- 
ca, whereby  he  became  more  intelligent  in 
the  forms,  ceremonies  and  fooleries  of  the 
Mahometan  worfhip,  than  perhaps  ever  any 
P>riton  knew  before  ; and  by  his  manufcripts 
we  are  more  acquainted  in  this  la  ft  century 
with  the  Turkifti  facreds  than  anyone  had 
ever  informed  us. 

IV.  Let  us  keep  our  minds  as  free  as 
poftible  from  paflions  and  prejudices  ; for 
thefe  will  give  a wrong  turn  to  our  obferva- 
tions  both  on  perfons  and  things.  The  eyes 
of  a man  in  the  jaundice  make  yellow  ob- 
fervations  on  every  thing  ; and  the  foul 
tinctured  with  any  pallion  or  prejudice  dif- 
fufes  a falfe  colour  over  the  real  appearan- 
ces of  things,  and  difguifes  many  of  the 
common  occurrences  of  life  : it  never  be- 
holds things  in  a true  light,  nor  buffers  them 
to  appear  as  they  are.  Whenfoever  there- 
fore you  would  make  proper  obfervations, 
let  Self,  with  all  its  influences,  ftand  alide 
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as  far  as  poftible  ; abftraft  your  own  intereft 
and  your  own  concern  for  them,  and  bid 
all  friendftiips  and  enmities  ftand  aloof  and 
keep  out  of  the  way,  in  the  obfervations 
that  you  make  relating  to  perfons  and 
things. 

If  this  rule  were  well  obeyed,  we  lhould 
be  much  better  guarded  againft  thofe  com- 
mon pieces  of  mifcondudt  in  the  obferva- 
tions of  men,  viz.  The  falfe  judgments  of 
pride  and  envy.  How  ready  is  envy  to 
mingle  with  the  notices  which  we  take  of 
other  perfons  ? How  often  is  mankind  prone 
to  put  an  ill  fenfe  upon  the  actions  of  their 
neighbours,  to  take  a furvey  of  them  in  an 
evil  pofition,  and  in  an  unhappy  light  ? 
And  by  this  means  we  form  a worfe  opi- 
nion of  our  neighbours  than  they  deferve  ; 
while  at  the  fame  time  pride  and  felf-flatte- 
ry  tempt  us  to  make  unjuft  obfervations  on 
ourfelves  in  our  own  favour.  In  all  the  fa- 
vourable judgments  we  pafs  concerning 
ourfelves,  we  fhould  allow  a little  abate- 
ment on  this  account. 
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V.  In  making  your  obfervations  on  per- 
fons  take  care  of  indulging  that  bufy  curio- 
lity  which  is  ever  enquiring  into  private  and 
domeftic  affairs,  with  an  endlel's  itch  of 
learning  the  fecret  hiftory  qf  families.  It  is 
but  feldom  that  fuch  a prying  curiofity  at- 
tains any  valuable  ends  ; it  often  begets  fuf- 
picions,  jealoufies  and  difturbances  in  houfe- 
holds,  and  it  is  a frequent  temptation  to 
perfons  to  defame  their  neighbours  : fome 
perfons  cannot  help  telling  what  they 
know  ; a bufy  body  is  moft  liable  to  become 
a tatler  upon  every  occafion. 

VI.  Let  your  obfervations  even  of  per- 
fons and  their  conduct  be  chiefly  defigned 
in  order  to  lead  you  to  a better  acquain- 
tance with  things,  particularly  with  human 
nature  ; and  to  inform  you  what  to  imitate 
and  what  to  avoid,  rather  than  to  furnifh 
out  matter  for  the  evil  paffi ons  of  the  mind, 
or  the  impertinencies  of  difcourfe  and  re- 
proaches of  the  tongue. 

VII.  Though  it  may  be  proper  fome- 
times  to  make  your  obfervations,  concern- 
ing perfons  as  well  as  things,  the  fubjedt 
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of  your  difcourfe  in  learned  or  ufeful  con- 
verfation  ; yet  what  remarks  you  make  on 
particular  perfons,  Specially  to  their  difad- 
vantage,  fhould  for  the  mod:  part  lie  hid  in 
your  own  bread:,  till  fome  juft  and  apparent 
occafion,  fome  neceftarv  call  of  Providence 
leads  you  to  fpeak  to  them. 

If  the  character  or  conduct  which  you 
obferve  be  greatly  culpable,  it  fhould  fo 
much  the  lefs  bepublifhed.  You  may  trea- 
fure  up  ftich  remarks  of  the  follies,  inde- 
cencies, or  vices  of  your  neighbours,  as 
may  be  a condant  guard  againd  your  prac- 
tice of  the  fame,  without  expofing  the  re- 
putation of  your  neighbour  on  that  ac- 
count. It  is  a good  old  rule,  that  ourcon- 
verfation  fhould  rather  be  laid  out  on  thing's 

O 

than  on  perfons  ; and  this  rule  fhould  ge- 
nerally be  obferved,  unlefs  names  be  con- 
cealed, whercfoever  the  faults  or  follies  of 
mankind  are  our  prefent  theme. 

Our  late  Archbifhop  Tillotfon  has  writ-, 
ten  a fmall  but  excellent  difcourfe  on  evil 
fpeaking,  wherein  he  admirably  explains, 

limits 
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limits  and  applies  that  general  apoftolic 
precept.  Speak  evil  of  no  man.  Tit.  iii.  2. 

VIII.  Be  not  too  hafty  to  ereft  general 
theories  from  a few  particular  obfervations, 
appearances  or  experiments.  This  is  what 
the  logicians  call  a falfe  induftion.  When 
general  obfervations  are  drawn  from  fo  many 
particulars  as  to  become  certain  and  indubi- 
table, thefe  are  jewels  of  knowledge,  conir 
prehending  great  treafure  in  a little  room  ; 
but  they  are  therefore  to  be  made  with  the 
greater  care  and  caution,  left  errors  become 
large  and  diffufive,  if  we  fhould  miftake  in 
thefe  general  notions. 

A hasty  determination  of  fonle  univer- 
sal principles,  without  a due  furvey  of  all 
the  particular  cafes  which  may  be  included 
in  them,  is  the  way  to  lay  a trap  for  our 
own  underftandings  in  their  purfuit  of  any 
fubjedt,  and  we  (hall  often  be  taken  captives 
into  miftake  and  falfhood.  Niveo  in  his 
youth  obferved,  that  on  three  Chriftmas 
days  together  there  fell  a good  quantity  of 
fnow,  and  now  hath  writ  it  down  in  his 
almanack  as  a part  of  his  wife  remarks  on 
the  weather,  that  it  will  always  fnow  at 
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Chriftmas.  Euron  a young  lad  took  no- 
tice ten  times  that  there  was  a fharp  froft 
when  the  wind  was  in  the  North-Eaft  ; 
therefore  in  the  middle  of  lad;  July  he  al- 
moft  expected  it  Ihould  freeze,  becaufe  the 
weather-cocks  fhewed  him  a North-Eaft 
wind  : and  he  was  ftill  more  difappointed 
when  he  found  it  a very  fultry  feafon.  It 
is  the  fame  hafty  judgment  that  hath  thrown 
fcandal  on  a whole  nation  for  the  fake  of 
fome  culpable  characters  belonging  to  feve- 
ral  particular  natives  of  that  country  ; 
whereas  all  the  French  men  are  not  gay 
and  airy;  all  the  Italians  are  not  jealous 
and  revengeful ; nor  are  all  the  Englifh 
over-run  with  the  fpleen. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


OF  BOOKS  AND  REARING. 


I.  r | ^ H E world  is  full  of  books,  but 
there  are  multitudes  which  are  fo 
ill  written  they  were  never  worth  any  man’s 
reading  ; and  there  are  thoufands  more 
which  may  be  good  in  their  kind,  yet  are 
worth  nothing  when  the  month  or  year  or 
occafion  is  paft  for  which  they  were  writ- 
ten. Others  may  be  valuable  in  themfelves, 
for  fome  fpecial  purpofe  or  in  fome  peculiar 
fcience,  but  are  not  fit  to  be  perufed  by  any 
but  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  that  particu- 
lar fcience  or  bufmefs.  To  what  ufe  is  it 
for  a divine  or  phyfician  or  a tradefman  to 
read  over  the  huge  volumes  of  reports  of 
judged  cafes  in  the  law  ? or  for  a lawyer  to 
learn  Hebrew  and  read  the  Rabbins  ? It 
is  of  vaft  advantage  for  improvement  of 
knowledge  and  faving  time,  for  a young 
man  to  have  the  moft  proper  books  for 
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his  reading  recommended  by  a judicious 
friend. 

II.  Books  of  importance  of  any  kind, 
and  efpecially  compleat  treatifes  on  any  fub- 
je&,  fhould  be  fird:  read  in  a more  general 
and  curfory  manner,  to  learn  a little  what 
the  treatife  promifes,  and  what  you  may 
expect  from  the  writer’s  manner  and  fkill. 
And  for  this  end  I would  advife  always  that 
the  preface  be  read,  and  a furvey  taken  of 
the  table  of  contents,  if  there  be  one,  be- 
fore the  firft  furvey  of  the  book.  By  this 
means  you  will  not  only  be  better  fitted  to 
give  the  book  the  firft  reading,  but  you 
will  be  much  affifted  in  your  fecond  peru- 
fal  of  it,  which  fhould  be  done  with  greater 
attention  and  deliberation,  and  you  will 
learn  with  more  eafe  and  readinefs  what  the 
author  pretends  to  teach.  In  your  read- 
ing mark  what  is  new  or  unknown  to  you 
before,  and  review  thole  chapters,  pages  or 
paragraphs.  Unlefs  a reader  has  an  un- 
common and  mo  ft  retentive  memory,  I 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  book  or  chapter  worth  reading  once 
that  is  not  worthy  of  a fecond  perufal.  At 
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leaft  to  take  a careful  review  of  all  the  lines 
or  paragraphs  which  you  marked,  and  make 
a recollection  of  the  fe6lions  which  you 
thought  truly  valuable. 

There  is  another  reafon  alfo  why  I 

a* 

would  chufe  to  take  a fuperficial  and  curfory 
lurvey  of  a book,  before  I fit  down  to 
read  it,  and  dwell  upon  it  with  ftudious  at- 
tention, and  that  is,  that  there  may  be  fe- 
veral  difficulties  in  it  which  we  cannot 
eafily  underfland  and  conquer  at  the  frit 
reading,  for  want  of  a fuller  comprehen- 

fion  of  the  author’s  whole  fcheme.  And 
therefore  in  fuch  treatifes  we  ffiould  not 
flay  till  we  mafler  every  difficulty  at  the  firfl 
perufal;  for  perhaps  many  of  thele  would 
appear  to  be  folved  when  we  have  proceed- 
ed farther  in  that  book,  or  would  vanifh  of 
rhemfelves  upon  a fecond  reading. 

What  we  cannot  reach  and  penetrate  at 
firfl  may  be  noted  down  as  matter  of  after 
conlideration  and  enquiry,  if  the  pages  that 
follow  do  not  happen  to  flrike  a compleat 
light  on  thofe  which  went  before. 
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III.  If  three  or  four  perfons  agree  to  read 
the  fame  book,  and  each  bring  his  own  re- 
marks upon  it  at  fome  fet  hours  appointed 
for  converfation,  and  they  communicate 
mutually  their  lentiments  on  the  fubjed 
and  debate  about  it  in  a friendly  manner, 
this  practice  will  render  the  reading  any 
author  more  abundantly  beneficial  to  every 
one  of  them. 

IV.  If  feveral  perfons  engaged  in  the  fame 
ftudy  take  into  their  hands  diftind  treatifes 
on  one  lubjed,  and  appoint  a feafon  of  com- 
munication once  a week,  they  may  inform 
each  other  in  a brief  manner  concerning 
the  fenfe,  fentiments  and  method  of  thole 
feveral  authors,  and  thereby  promote  each 
other’s  improvement,  either  by  recommend- 
ing the  perufal  of  the  fame  book  to  their 
companions,  or  perhaps  by  fatisfying  their 
enquiries  concerning  it  by  converfation, 
without  every  one’s  perufing  it. 

V.  Remember  that  your  bulinefs  in 
reading  or  in  converfation,  efpecially  on 
fubjeds  of  natural,  moral  or  divine  lcience, 
is  not  merely  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
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author  or  fpeaker,  for  this  is  but  the  mere 
knowledge  of  hiftory;  but  your  chief  bu- 
linefs  is  to  confider  whether  their  opinions 
are  right  or  no,  and  to  improve  your  own 
lolid  knowledge  on  that  fubjeht  by  medita- 
tion on  the  themes  of  their  writing  or 
difcourfe.  Deal  freely  with  every  author 
you  read,  and  yield  up  your  aflent  only  to 
evidence  and  juft  reafoning  on  the  fubjeft. 

Here  I would  be  underftood  to  fpeak 
only  of  human  authors,  and  not  of  the  fa- 
cred  and  infpired  writings.  In  thefe  our 
bufinefs  is  only  to  find  out  the  true  fenfe, 
and  underftand  the  true  meaning  of  the 
paragraph  and  page,  and  our  afl'ent  then  is 
bound  to  follow  when  we  are  before  fatis- 
fied  that  the  writing  is  divine.  Yet  I 
might  add  alfo,  that  even  this  is  juft  rea- 
foning, and  this  is  fufficient  evidence  to 
demand  our  aflent. 

But  in  the  compofures  of  men,  remem- 
ber you  are  a man  as  well  as  they;  and  it 
is  not  their  reafon  but  your  own  that  is 
given  to  guide  you  when  you  arrive  at  years 
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of  difcretion,  of  manly  age  and  judg- 
ment. 

VI.  Let  this  therefore  be  your  prac- 
tice, efpecially  after  you  have  gone  through 
one  courfe  of  any  fcience  in  your  acade- 
mical ftudies  ; if  a writer  on  that  fubjedt 
maintains  the  fame  fentiments  as  you  do, 
yet  if  he  does  not  explain  his  ideas  or  prove 
the  portions  well,  mark  the  faults  or  de- 
fects, and  endeavour  to  do  it  better,  either 
in  the  margin  of  your  book,  or  rather  in 
fome  papers  of  your  own,  or  at  leaf!:  let  it 
be  done  in  your  private  meditations.  As 
for  inftance : 

Where  the  author  is  obfcure,  enlighten 
him  ; where  he  is  imperfedt,  fupply  his 
deficiencies  : where  he  is  too  brief  and 
concife/amplify  a little,  and  fet  his  notions 
in  a fairer  view:  where  he  is  redundant, 
mark  thofe  paragraphs  to  be  retrenched  : 
when  he  trifles  ajid  grows  impertinent, 
abandon  thofe  paffages  or  pages:  where  he 
argues,  obferve  whether  his  reafons  be  con- 
clufive  : if  the  conclufion  be  true,  and  yet 
the  argument  weak,  endeavour  to  confirm  it 
3 by 
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by  better  proofs  : where  he  derives  or  in- 
fers any  proportions  darkly  or  doubtfully, 
make  the  juftice  of  the  inference  appear, 
and  make  further  inferences  or  corollaries, 
if  fuch  occur  to  your  mind  : where  you 
fuppofe  he  is  in  a miftake,  propofe  your  ob- 
jections and  correCt  his  fentiments  : what 
he  writes  fo  well  as  to  approve  itfelftoyour 
judgment,  both  as  juft  and  ufeful,  trealure 
it  up  in  your  memory,  and  count  it  a part 
of  your  intellectual  gains. 

Note,  Many  of  thefe  fame  directions 
which  I have  now  given,  may  be  praCtifed 
with  regard  to  converfation,  as  well  as  read- 
ing, in  order  to  render  it  ufeful  in  the  moft 
extenlive  and  lafting  manner. 

VII.  Other  things  alfo  of  the  like 
nature  may  be  ufefully  praCtifed  with  re- 
gard to  the  authors  which  you  read,  viz. 
If  the  method  of  a book  be  irregular,  re- 
duce it  into  form  by  a little  analyfis  of 
your  own,  or  by  hints  in  the  margin  : it 
thofe  things  are  heaped  together,  which 
fhould  be  leparated,  you  may  wifely  dii- 
tinguifh  and  divide  them  : if  feveral  things 
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relating  to  the  fame  lubjedt  are  fcattered  up 
and  down  feparately  through  the  treatife, 
you  may  bring  them  all  to  one  view  by  re- 
ferences ; or  if  the  matter  of  a book  be 
really  valuable  and  deferving,  you  may 
throw  it  into  a better  method,  reduce  it  to 
a more  logical  fcheme,  or  abridge  it  into  a 
lefler  form  : all  thefe  pradlices  will  have  a 
tendency  both  to  advance  your  lkill  in  lo^ 
gic,  and  method,  to  improve  your  judg- 
ment in  general,  and  to  give  you  a fuller 
furvey  of  that  fubjedt  in  particular.  When 
you  have  finifhed  the  treatife  with  all  your 
obfervations  upon  it,  recoiled!  and  deter- 
mine what  real  improvements  you  have 
made  by  reading  that  author. 

VIII.  If  a book  has  no  index  to  it,  or 
good  table  of  contents,  it  is  very  ufeful  to 
make  one  as  you  are  reading  it  : not  with 
that  exadlnefs  as  to  include  the  fenfe  of 
every  page  and  paragraph,  which  fhould  be 
done  if  you  defgned  to  print  it;  but  it  is 
fufficient  in  your  index  to  take  notice  only 
of  thofe  parts  of  the  book  which  are  new 
to  you,  or  which  you  think  well  written, 
2 and 
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and  well  worthy  of  your  remembrance  or 
review. 

Shall  I be  fo  free  as  to  allure  my 
younger  friends,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  thel'e  methods  of  reading  will  coft 
fome  pains  in  the  hr  ft  years  of  your  ftudy, 
and  efpecially  in  the  hrft  authors  which 
you  perufe  in  any  fcience,  or  on  any  par- 
ticular fubje<ft  : but  the  profit  will  richly 
compenfate  the  pains.  And  in  the  following 
years  of  life,  after  you  have  read  a few 
valuable  books  on  any  fpecial  fubjedt  in  this 
manner,  it  will  be  very  eafy  to  read  others 
of  the  fame  kind,  becaule  you  will  not 
ufually  find  very  much  new  matter  in  them 
which  you  have  not  already  examined. 

VIII*  If  the  writer  be  remarkable  for 
any  peculiar  excellencies  or  defeats  in  his 
ffyle  or  manner  of  writing,  make  juft  ob- 
fervations  upon  this  alfo  ; and  wdiatfoever 
ornaments  you  find  there,  or  whatfoever 
blemifhes  occur  in  the  language  or  manner 
of  the  writer,  you  may  make  juft  remarks 
upon  them.  And  remember  that  one  book 
read  over  in  this  manner,  with  all  this  labo- 
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rious  meditation,  will  tend  more  to  enrich 
your  underftanding,.  than  the  fkimming 
over  the  furfaceof  twenty  authors. 

IX.  By  perufing  books  in  the  manner  I 
have  defcribed,  you  will  make  all  your 
reading  fubfervient  not  only  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  your  treafures  of  knowledge,  but 
alfo  to  the  improvement  of  your  reafoning 
powers. 

There  are  many  who  read  with  con- 
ftancy  and  diligence,  and  yet  make  no  ad- 
vances in  true  knowledge  by  it.  They  are 
delighted  with  the  notions  which  they  read 
or  hear,  as  they  would  be  with  flories  that 
are  told,  but  they  do  not  weigh  them  in 
their  minds  as  in  a juft  balance,  in  order 
to  determine  their  truth  or  falfhood  ; they 
make  no  oblervations  upon  them,  or  infe- 
rences from  them.  Perhaps  their  eye  Aides- 
over  the  pages,  or  the  words  flide  over  their 
ears,  and  vanifh  like  a rhapfody  of  evening- 
tales,  or  the  fhadows  of  a cloud  flying  over 
a green  field  in  a fu miner’s  day. 
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Or  if  they  review  them  fufficiently  to 
fix  them  in  their  remembrance,  it  is  meerly 
with  a defign  to  tell  the  tale  over  again, 
and  fhew  what  men  of  learning  they  are. 
Thus  they  dream  out  their  days  in  a courfe 
of  reading,  without  real  advantage.  Asa 
man  may  be  eating  all  day,  and  for  want  of 
digeftion  is  never  nourifhed  ; fo  thefe  end- 
lefs  readers  may  cram  themfelves  in  vain 
with  intellectual  food,  and  without  real  im- 
provement of  their  minds,  for  want  of  di- 
gefting  it  by  proper  reflections. 

X.  Be  diligent  therefore  in  obferving 
thefe  directions.  Enter  into  the  fenfe  and 
arguments  of  the  authors  you  read  ; exa- 
mine all  their  proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the 
truth  or  falihood  of  their  opinions  ; and 
thereby  you  (hall  not  only  gain  a rich  in- 
creafe  of  your  underftanding,  by  thofe 
truths  which  the  author  teaches,  when 
you  fee  them  well  fupported,  but  you  final! 
acquire  alfo  by  degrees  an  habit  of  judg- 
ing 'juftly,  and  of  reafoning  well,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  good  writer  whole  works  you 
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This  is  laborious  indeed,  and  the  mind 
is  backward  to  undergo  the  fatigue  o 
weighing  every  argument  and  tracing  every 
thing  to  its  original.  It  is  much  lefs 
labour  to  take  all  things  upon  trull : be- 
lieving is  much  ealier  than  arguing.  But 
when  Studentio  had  once  perfuaded  his  mind 
to  tie  itfelf  down  to  this  method  which 
I have  prefcribed,  he  fenfibly  gained  an  ad- 
mirable facility  to  read,  and  judge  of  what 
he  read,  by  his  daily  pradlice  of  it,  and 
the  man  made  large  advances  in  the  purfuit 
of  truth  ; while  Plumbinus  and  Plumeo  made 
lefs  progrefs  in  knowledge,  though  they 
had  read  over  more  folios.  Plumeo  fkimmed 
over  the  pages,  like  a fwallow  over  the 
flowery  meads  in  May.  Plumbinus  read  every 
line  and  fy liable,  but  did  not  give  himfelf 
the  trouble  of  thinking  and  judging  about 
them.  They  both  could  boa  A in  company 
of  their  great  reading,-  for  they  knew  more 
titles  and  pages  than  Studentio,  but  were 
far  lefs  acquainted  with  fcience. 

I confess,  thofe  whofe  reading  is  de- 
iigned  only  to  fit  them  for  much  talk,  and 
little  knowledge,  may  content  themfelves 
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to  run  over  their  authors  in  fuch  a fudden 
and  trifling  way  ; they  may  devour  libra- 
ries in  this  manner,  yet  be  poor  reafoners  at 
la  ft,  and  have  no  folid  wifdom  or  true 
learning.  The  traveller  who  walks  on  fair 
and  foftly  inacourfe  that  points  right,  and 
examines  every  turning  before  he  ventures 
upon  it,  will  come  fooner  and  fafer  to  his 
journey’s  end,  than  he  who  runs  through 
every  lane  he  meets,  though  he  gallops  full 
fpeed  all  the  day.  The  man  of  much  read- 
ing, and  a large  retentive  memory,  but 
without  meditation,  may  become  in  the 
lenfe  ot  the  world  a knowing  man  ; and  if 
he  converle  much  with  the  ancients,  he  may 
attain  the  fame  of  learning  too  ; but  he 
fpends  his  days  afar  off  from  wifdom  and 
true  judgment,  and  pofleffes  very  little  of 
the  fubftantial  riches  of  the  mind. 

XI.  Never  apply  yourfelves  to  read  any 
human  author  with  a determination,  be- 
forehand, either  for  or  againft  him,  or  with 
a fettled  refolution  to  believe  or  dilbelieve, 
to  confirm  or  to  oppofe  whatfoever  he  faith  ; 
but  always  read  with  a defign  to  lay  your 
mind  open  to  truth,  and  to  embrace  it 
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vvherefoever  you  find  it,  as  well  as  to  reject 
every  falfhood,  though  it  appear  under  ne- 
ver fo  fair  a difguife.  How  unhappy  are 
thofe  men  who  feldom  take  an  author  into 
their  hands,  but  they  have  determined  be- 
fore they  begin,  whether  they  will  like  or 
dillike  him  I They  have  got  fome  notion  of 
his  name,  his  character,  his  party,  or  his 
principles,  by  general  converfation,  or  per- 
haps by  fome  flight  view  of  a few  pages  ; 
and  having  all  their  own  opinions  adjufted 
beforehand,  they  read  all  that  he  writes 
with  a prepofTefiion  either  for  or  againfthim. 
Unhappy  thole  who  hunt  and  purvey  for  a 
party,  and  fcrape  together  out  of  every  au- 
thor, all  thofe  things,  and  thofe  only, 
which  favour  their  own  tenets,  while  they 
defpife  and  negledt  all  the  reft  ! 

XII.  Yet  take  this  caution.  I would  not 
be  underftood  here,  as  though  I perfuaded  a 
perfon  to  live  without  any  fettled  principles 
at  all,  by  which  to  judge  of  men  and  books, 
and  things  : or  that  I would  keep  a man 
always  doubting  about  his  foundations. 
The  chief  things  that  I defign  in  this  ad- 
vice, are  thefe  three. 


i.  That 
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1.  That  after  our  mod  neceflary  and 
Important  principles  of  fcience,  prudence 
and  religion,  are  fettled  upon  good  grounds, 
with  regard  to  our  prefent  conduct  and  our 
future  hopes,  we  fhould  read  with  a juft 
freedom  of  thought,  all  thofe  books  which 
treat  of  fuch  fubjefls  as  may  admit  of  doubt 
and  reafonable  difpute.  Nor  fhould  any  of 
our  opinions  be  fo  refolded  upon,  efpecially 
in  younger  years,  as  never  to  hear  or  to  bear 
an  oppofition  to  them. 


2.  When  we  perufe  thofe  authors  who 
defend  our  own  fettled  fentiments,  we 
ihould  not  take  all  their  arguings  for  juft 
and  lolid  ; but  we  fhould  make  a wife  di- 
ftindtion  between  the  corn  and  the  chaff, 
between  folid  reafoning  and  the  mere  fu- 
perficial  colours  of  it ; nor  fhould  we  rea- 
dily fvvallow  down  all  their  lefter  opi- 
nions becaufe  we  agree  with  them  in  the 
greater. 


3.  That  when  we  read  thofe  authors 
which  oppofe  our  moft  certain  and  eftablifh- 
' ed  principles,  we  fhould  be  ready  to  receive 
any  informations  from  them  in  other  points, 
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and  not  abandon  at  once  every  thing  they 
fay,  though  we  are  well  fixed  in  oppofition 
to  their  main  point  of  arguing. 

t Fas  eji  & ab  ho  fie  doceri.  Virg. 

Seize  upon  truth  where-e’er  his  found, 

Amongft  your  friends,  amongft  your 
foes, 

On  Chriftian  or  on  Heathen  ground  ; 

The  flower’s  divine  where-e’er  it 
grows  : 

Negledt  the  prickles,  and  a flume  the, 
role. 

XIII.  What  I have  faid  hitherto  on  this 
fubjett,  relating  to  books  and  reading,  mufl 
be  chiefly  underftood  of  that  fort  of  books, 
and  thofe  hours  of  our  reading  and  fhidy, 
whereby  we  defign  to  improve  the  intellec- 
tual powers  of  the  mind  with  natural, 
moral  or  divine  knowledge.  As  for 
thofe  treatifes  which  are  written  to  direft 
or  to  enforce  and  perfuade  our  practice,  there 
is  onethin'g  further  neceflary ; and  that  is, 
that  when  our  confciences  are  convinced 
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that  thefe  rules  of  prudence  or  duty  belong 
to  us,  and  require  our  conformity  to  them,, 
we  fhould  then  call  ourfelves  to  account, 
and  enquire  ferioufly  whether  we  have  put 
them  in  pra&ice  or  no  ; we  fhould  dwell 
upon  the  arguments,  and  imprefsthe  motives 
and  methods  of  perfuafion  upon  our  own 
hearts,  till  we  feel  the  force  and  power  of 
them  inclining  us  to  the  practice  of  the 
things  which  are  there  recommended. 

If  folly  or  vice  be  reprefented  in  its  open 
colours,  or  its  fecret  difguifes,  let  us  fearch 
our  hearts,  and  review  our  lives,  and  en- 
quire how  far  wre  are  criminal  ; nor  fhould 
we  ever  think  wre  have  done  with  the  trea- 

i ; \ ' . » 

tife  till  we  feel  ourfelves  in  forrow  for  our 
pad:  mifconduft,  and  afpiring  after  a vic- 
tory over  thofe  vices,  or  till  we  find  a cure 
of  thofe  follies  begun  to  be  wrought  upon 
our  fouls. 

i ' * 

In  all  our  ftudies  and  purfuits  of  know- 
ledge, let  us  remember  that  virtue  and  vice, 
fin  and  holinefs,  and  the  conformation  of 
our  hearts  and  lives  to  the  duties  of  true  re- 
ligion and  morality,  are  things  of  far  more 
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confequence  than  all  the  furniture  of  our 
underftanding,  and  the  richeft  treafures  of 
mere  fpeculative  knowledge  ; and  that  be- 
caufe  they  have  a more  immediate  and  effec- 
tual influence  upon  our  eternal  felicity  or 
eternal  forrow. 

.0  , • 

XIV.  There  is  yet  another  fort  of  books, 
of  which  it  is  proper  I fhould  fay  fome- 
thing  while  I am  treating  on  this  lubjeft  ; 
and  thefe  are,  hiftory,  poefy,  travels,  hooks 
of  diverfion  or  amufement ; among  which 
we  may  reckon  alio  little  common  pam- 
phlets, news-papers,  or  luch.  like  : for 

many  of  thefe  I confefs  once  reading  may 
be  fulBcient,  where  there  is  a tolerable  good 
memory. 

Or  when  feveral  perfons  are  in  company, 
and  one  reads  to  the  reft  fuch  fort  of 
writings,  once  hearing  may  be  fufficient, 
provided  that  every  one  he  fo  attentive,  and 
fo  free  as  to  make  their  occasional  remarks 
on  fuch  lines  or  fentences,  fuch  periods  or 
paragraphs,  as  in  their  opinion  deferye  it. 
Now  all  thofe  paragraphs  or  fentiments  de- 
ferve  a remark,  which  are  new  and  uncom- 
mon, 
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mon,  are  noble  and  excellent  for  the  matter 
of  them,  are  ftrong  and  convincing  for 
the  argument  contained  in  them,  are  beau- 
tiful and  elegant  for  the  language  or  the 
manner,  or  any  way  worthy  of  a fecond  re^ 
hearlal ; and  at  the  requed  of  any  of  the 
company  let  thofe  paragraphs  be  read  over 
again. 

Such  parts  alfo  of  thefe  writings  as  may 
•happen  to  be  remarkably  flupid  or  (illy, 
falfe  or  miftaken,  fhould  become  fubje&s 
of  an  occafional  criticifm,  made  by  l'ome 
of  the  company  ; and  this  may  give  oc- 
cafion  to  the  repetition  of  them  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  cenfure,  for  amufe- 
ment  or  diversion. 

Still  let  it  be  remembered,  that  where 
the  hidorical  narration  is  of  confiderable 
moment,  where  the  poefy,  oratory,  &c. 
fhine  with  fome  degrees  of  perfection  and 
glorv,  a fingle  reading  is  neither  fufficient 
to  fatisfy  a mind  that  has  a true  tade  of  this 
fort  of  writings  ; nor  can  we  make  the  ful- 
led: and  bed  improvement  .of  them  without 
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proper  reviews,  and  that  in  our  retirement 
as  well  as  in  company.  Who  is  there  that 
has  any  gout  for  polite  writings  that  would 
be  fufficiently  fatisfied  with  hearing  the 
beautiful  pages  of  Steele  or  Addifon,  the 
admirable  delcriptions  of  Virgil  or  Milton, 
or  fomeof  the  fined:  poems  of  Pope,  Young 
or  Dryden,  once  read  over  to  them,  and 
then  lay  them  by  for  ever  ? 

XV.  Among  thefe  writings  of  the  latter 
kind  we  may  juffly  reckon  fhort  mifcellane- 
ous  effays  on  all  manner  of  fubjefts  ; fuch 
as  the  occalional  papers,  the  Tatlers,  the 
Spoliators,  and  lome  other  books  that  have 
been  compiled  out  of  the  weekly  or  daily 
products  of  the  prefs,  wherein  are  con- 
tained a great  number  of  bright  thoughts, 
ingenious  remarks,  and  admirable  obferva- 
tions,  which  have  had  a confiderable  (hare 
in  furnifhing  the  prefent  age  with  know? 
ledge  and  politenefs, 

I w ish  every  paper  among  thefe  writings 
could  have  been  recommended  both  as  inno- 
cent and  ufeful.  I wifh  every  unfeemly 
idea  and  wanton  exprefhon  had  been  banifh- 
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ed  from  amongft  them,  and  every  trifling 
page  had  been  excluded  from  the  company 
of  the  reft  when  they  had  been  bound  up 
in  volumes  : but  it  is  not  to  be  expeCted, 
in  fo  imperfeCt  a ftate,  that  every  page  or 
piece  of  fuch  mixed  public  papers  fhould 
be  entirelv  blamelefs  and  laudable.  Yet  in 
the  main  it  muft  be  confefled,  there  is  fo 
much  virtue,  prudence,  ingenuity  nd  good- 
nefs  in  them,  efpecially  in  eight  volumes 
of  Spectators,  there  is  fuch  a reverence  of 
things  facred,  fo  many  valuable  remarks 
for  our  condudt  in  life,  that  they  are  not 
improper  to  lie  in  parlours,  or  fummer- 
houfes,  or  places  of  ufual  residence,  to  en- 
tertain our  thoughts  in  any  moments  of 
leifure,  or  vacant  hours  that  occur.  There 
is  fuch  a difcovery  of  the  follies,  iniquities 
and  fafhionable  vices  of  mankind  contained 
in  them,  that  we  may  learn  much  of  the 
humours  and  madnefles  of  the  age  and  the 
public  world,  in  our  own  folitary  retire- 
ment, without  the  danger  of  frequenting 
vicious  company,  or  receiving  the  mortal 
.infeCHon. 
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XVI.  Among  other  books  which  are 
proper  and  requisite,  in  order  to  improve 
our  knowledge  in  general,  or  our  acquain- 
tance with  any  particular  fcience,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  we  fhould  be  furnilhed  with 
Vocabularies  and  Dictionaries  of  feveral 
forts,  viz.  of  common  words,  idioms  and 
phrafes,  in  order  to  explain  their  fenfe  : of 
technical  words  or  the  terms  of  art,  to 
fhew  their  ufe  in  arts  and  fciences  ; of 
names  of  men,  countries,  towns,  rivers, 
&c.  which  are  called  hiftorical  and  geogra- 
phical Dictionaries,  &c.  Thefe  are  to  be 
confulted  and  ufed  upon  every  occafion ; 
and  never  let  an  unknown  word  pafs  in  your 
reading  without  feeking  for  its  fenfe  and 
meaning  in  fome  of  thefe  writers. 

If  fuch  books  are  not  at  hand,  you  mull 
fupply  the  want  of  them  as  well  as  you  can, 
by  confulting  fuch  as  can  inform  you  : and 
it  is  ufeful  to  note  down  the  matters  of 
doubt  and  enquiry  in  fome  pocket-book, 
and  take  the  firft  opportunity  to  get  them 
refolved,  either  by  perfons  or  books,  when 
we  meet  with  them. 


XVII.  Be 
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XVII.  Be  not  fatisfied  with  a mere 
knowledge  of  the  bed  authors  that  treat  of 
any  fubjed,  inftead  of  acquainting  your- 
felves  thoroughly  with  the  fubjed  itfelf. 
There  is  many  a young  ftudent  that  is  fond 
of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  books,  and 
he  contents  himfelf  with  the  notice  he  has  of 
their  title-page,  which  is  the  attainment  of 
a bcokfeller  rather  than  a fcholar.  Such 
perfons  are  under  a great  temptation  to 
pradlife  thefe  two  follies,  (i.)  To  heap  up 
a great  number  of  books  at  a greater  ex- 
pence than  mod  of  them  can  bear,  and  to 
furnifh  their  libraries  infinitely  better  than 
their  underftanding.  And  (2.)  when  they 
have  got  rich  treafures  of  fuch  knowledge 
upon  their  (helves,  they  imagine  themfelves 
men  of  learning,  and  take  a pride  in  talking 
of  the  names  of  famous  authors,  and  the  fub- 
jeds  of  which  they  treat,  without  any  real 
improvement  of  their  own  minds  in  true 
fcience  or  wifdom.  At  bed  their  learning 
reaches  no  farther  than  the  indexes  and 
tables  of  contents,  while  they  know  not 
how  to  judge  or  reafon  concerning  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  thofe  authors. 
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And  indeed  how  many  volumes  of  learn- 
ing foever  a man  pofTefTes,  he  is  ftill  deplo- 
rably poor  in  his  underftanding,  till  he  has 
made  thefe  feveral  parts  of  learning  his  own 
property  by  reading  and  reafoning,  by 
judging  for  himfelf,  and  remembering  what 
he  has  read. 


CHAP. 
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JUDGMENT  OF  COOKS. 


h T F we  would  form  a judgment  of  a 
book  which  we  have  not  feen  before, 
the  firft  thing  that  offers  is  the  title-page, 
and  we  may  fometimes  guefs  a little  at  the 
import  and  delign  of  a book  thereby  ; 
though  it  muff  be  confeft  that  titles  are 
often  deceitful,  and  promife  more  than  the 
book  performs.  The  author’s  name,  if  it 
be  known  in  the  world,  may  help  us  to 
conjecture  at  the  performance  a little  more, 
and  lead  us  to  guefs  in  what  manner  it  is 
done.  A perufal  of  this  preface  or  introduc- 
tion (which  I before  recommended)  may 
further  affift  our  judgment;  and  if  there  be 
an  index  of  the  contents,  it  will  give  us 
hill  fome  advancing  light. 

If  we  have  not  leifure  or  inclination  to 
read  over  the  book  itfelf  regularly,  then  by 
the  titles  of  chapters  we  may  be  directed  to 
perufe  feveral  particular  chapters  or  fecw 
tions,  and  obferve  whether  there  be  any 
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thing  valuable  or  important  in  them.  We 
fhall  find  hereby  whether  the  author  ex- 
plains his  ideas  clearly,  whether  he  reafons 
ffrongly,  whether  he  methodizes  well,  whe- 
ther his  thought  and  fenie  be  manly  and 
his  manner  polite;  or  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  he  be  obfcure,  weak,  trifling  and 
con fu fed;  or  finally,  whether  the  matter 
may  not  he  folid  and  lubftantial,  though  the 
fly le  and  manner  he  rude  and  difagreeable. 

II.  By  having  run  through  feveral  chap- 
ters and  fedfions  in  this  manner,  we  may 
generally  judge  whether  the  treatife  l>e 
worth  a complete  perulal  or  no.  But  if  by 
Inch  an  occafional  furvey  of  fome  chapters 
our  expectation  be  utterly  difcouraged,  we 
may  well  lay  afide  that  book  ; for  there  is 
great  probability  he  can  but  be  an  indifferent 
writer  on  that  lubjefl,  if  he  affords  but  one 
prize  to  divers  blanks,  and  it  may  be  lome 
downright  blots  too.  The  piece  can  hard- 
ly be  valued  if  in  fevcn  or  eight  chapters 
which  we  perufe  there  he  but  little  truth, 
evidence,  force  of  reafoning,  beauty  and 
ingenuity  of  thought,  &c.  mingled  with 
much  error,  ignorance,  impertinence,  dul- 
nefs,  mean  and  common  thoughts,  inac- 
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curacy,  fop  hi  ft  ry,  railing,  &c.  Life  is  too 
Ihort,  and  time  is  too  precious,  to  read 
every  new  book  quite  over  in  order  to  find 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  reading. 

III.  There  are  fome  general  miftakes 
which  perfons  are  frequently  guilty  of  in 
palling  a judgment  on  the  books  which 
they  read. 

O ne  is  this  ; when  a treatife  is  written 
but  tolerably  well,  we  are  ready  to  pafs  a 
favourable  judgment  of  it,  and  fometimes  to 
exalt  its  character  far  beyond  its  merit,  if  it 
agree  with  our  own  principles,  and  fupport 
the  opinions  of  our  party.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  author  be  of  different  fentiments,  and 
efpouie  contrary  principles,  we  can  find 
neither  wit  nor  reafon,  good  fenfe,  nor  good 
language  in  it ; whereas,  alas ! if  our  opi- 
nions of  things  were  certain  and  infallible 
truth,  yet  a filly  author  may  draw  his  pen, 
in  the  defence  of  them,  and  he  may  at- 
tack even  grofs  errors  with  feeble  and  ridi- 
culous  arguments.  Truth  in  this  world  is 
not  always  attended  and  fupported  by  the 
wife  ft  and  fafeft  methods  ; and  error,  the’ 
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it  can  never  be  maintained  by  juft  reafon  mg, 
yet  may  be  artfully  covered  and  defended. 
An  ingenious  writer  may  put  excellent  co- 
lours upon  his  own  miftakes.  Some  Soci- 
nians,  who  deny  the  atonement  of  Chrift, 
have  written  well,  and  with  much  appear- 
ance of  argument  for  their  own  unferip- 
tural  fentiments,  and  fome  writers  for  the 
trinity  and  fatisfa&ion  of  Chrift  have  ex- 
pofed  themfelves  and  the  facred  doftrine  by 
their  feeble  and  foolifli  manner  of  handling 
it.  Books  are  never  to  be  judged  of  merely 
by  their  fubjeft,  or  the  opinion  they  repre- 
fent,  but  by  the  juftnefs  of  their  fentiment, 
the  beauty  of  their  manner,  the  force  of 
their  expreflion,  or  the  ftrength  of  reafon, 
and  the  weight  of  juft  and  proper  argu- 
ment which  appears  in  them. 

But  this  folly  and  weaknefs  of  trifling, 
inftead  of  arguing,  does  not  happen  to  fall 
only  to  the  fhare  of  Chriftian  writers ; there 
are  fome  who  have  taken  the  pen  in  hand 
to  fupport  the  Deiftical  or  Antichriftian 
lcheme  of  our  days,  who  make  big  pre- 
tences to  reafon  upon  all  occafions,  but 
ieem  to  have  left  it  all  behind  them  when 
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they  are  jeffing  with  the  Bible,  and  grin- 
ning at  the  books  which  we  call  lacred. 
Some  of  tliefe  performances  would  fcaroe 
have  been  thought  tolerable,  if  they  had 
not  afl'aulted  the  Chriftian  faith,  though 
they  are  now  grown  up  to  a place  amongfl 
the  admired  pens.  I much  queftion  whe- 
ther feveral  of  the  rhapfodies  called  the  Cha- 
raclerifticks  would  ever  have  furvived  the 
firft  edition,  if  they  had  not  difcovered  fo 
flrong  a tincture  of  infidelity,  and  now  and 
then  caft  out  a prophane  fneer  at  our  holy 
religion.  I have  fometimes  indeed  been 
ready  to  wonder  how  a book,  in  the  main 
fo  loofely  written,  fhould  ever  obtain  fo 
many  readers  amongfl  men  of  fenfe.  Sure- 
ly they  muft  be  conlcious  in  -the  perufal, 
that  fometimes  a patrician  may  write  as 
idly  as  a man  of  plebeian  rank,  and  trifle 
as  much  as  an  old  fchool-man,  though  it  is 
in  another  form.  I am  forced  to  fay  there 
are  few  books  which  ever  I read,  which 
made  any  pretences  to  a great  genius,  from 
which  1 derived  fo  little  valuable  knowledge 
as  from  thefc  treatiles.  There  is  indeed 
amongfl;  them  a lively  pertnefs,  a parade  of 
literature,  and  much  of  what  fome  folks 
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now-a-days  call  politenefs ; but  it  is  hard 
that  we  fhould  be  bound  to  admire  all  the 
reveries  of  this  author  under  the  penalty 
of  being  unfafhionable. 

IV.  Another  miftake  which  fome  per-, 
foils  fall  into  is  this  : when  they  read 

a treatife  on  a fubjeff  with  which  they 
have  hut  little  acquaintance,  they  find  al- 
moft  every  thing  new  and  ftrange  to  them  ; 
their  underftandings  are  greatly  entertained 
and  improved  by  the  occurrence  of  many 
things  which  were  unknown  to  them  be- 
fore ; they  admire  the  treatife,  and  com- 
mend the  author  at  once;  whereas  if  they 
had  but  attained  a good  degree  of  Ikill 
in  that  fcience,  perhaps  they  would  find 
that  the  author  had  written  very  poorly,  that 
neither  his  fenfe  nor  his  method  was  juft 
and  proper,  and  that  he  had  nothing  in  him 
but  what  was  very  common  or  trivial  in 
his  difcourfes  on  that  fuhjefl. 

He  nce  it  comes  to  pafs  that  Corio  and 
Faber,  who  were  botli  bred  up  to  labour, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  fciences,  fhall 
admire  one  of  the  weekly  papers,  or  a little 

pamphlet 
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pamphlet  that  talks  pertly  on  fome  critical 
or  learned  theme,  becaufe  the  matter  is  all 
flrange  and  new  to  them,  and  they  join  to 
extol  the  writer  to  the  Ikies;  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  a young  academic  fhall  dwelt 
upon  a Journal  or  an  Obfervator  that  treats 
ot  trade  and  politics  in  a dictatorial  ftyle, 
and  fhall  he  lavifh  in  the  praife  of  the  au- 
thor : while  at  the  fame  time  perlons  well 
fkilled  in  thofe  different  fubjecls,  hear  the 
impertinent  tattle  with  a jufl  contempt ; 
for  they  know  how  weak  and  awkward 
many  of  thofe  little  diminutive  difcourfes 
are  ; and  that  thofe  very  papers  of  fcience, 
politics,  or  trade,  wmich  were  fo  much  ad- 
mired by  the  ignorant,  are,  perhaps,  but 
very  mean  performances;  though  it  mull 
be  alfo  confeft  there  are  fome  excellent  el- 
lays  in  thole  papers,  and  that  upon  fcience 
as  well  as  trade* 

V.  But  there  is  a danger  of  mifhike 
in  our  judgment  of  books,  on  the  other  hand 
alfo  : for  when  we  have  made  ourfelves 
mailers  of  any  particular  theme  of  know- 
ledge, and  furveyed  it  long  on  all  fides,  there 
is  perhaps  lcarce  any  writer  on  that  fubject 
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who  much  entertains  and  pleafes  us  after- 
wards, becaufe  we  find  little  or  nothing 
new  in  him  ; and  yet  in  a true  judgment 
perhaps  his  fentiments  are  moft  proper  and 
juft,  his  explication  clear,  and  his  reafoning 
ftrong,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  difcourfe  are 
well  connected  and  fet  in  a happy  light ; 
but  we  knew  moft  of  thofe  things  before, 
and  therefore  they  ftrike  us  not,  and  we  are 
in  danger  of  difcommending  them. 

Thus  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  have 
their  feveral  diftin£t  dangers  and  prejudices 
ready  to  attend  them  in  their  judgment  of 
the  writings  of  men.  Thefe  which  I have 
mentioned  are  a fpecimen  of  them,  and  in- 
deed but  a mere  fpecimen  ; for  the  prejudi- 
ces that  warp  our  judgment  aftde  from  truth 
are  almoft  infinite  and  endlefs. 

VI.  Yet  I cannot  forbear  to  point  out 
two  or  three  more  of  thefe  follies,  that  1 
may  attempt  fomething  toward  the  correc- 
tion of  them,  or  at  leaft  to  guard  others 
againft  them. 


There 
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There  are  Tome  perfons  of  a forward 
and  lively  temper,  and  who  are  fond  to  in- 
termeddle with  all  appearances  of  know- 
ledge, will  give  their  judgment  on  a book 
as  loon  as  the  title  of  it  is  mentioned,  for 
they  would  not  willingly  feem  ignorant  of 
any  thing  that  others  know.  And  efpeci- 
ally  if  they  happen  to  have  any  fuperior 
character  or  pofleflions  of  this  world,  they 
fancy  they  have  a right  to  talk  freely  upon 
every  thing  that  flirs  or  appears,  though 
they  have  no  other  pretence  to  this  freedom. 
Divitio  is  worth  forty  thoufand  pounds ; Po- 
litulus  is  a fine  young  gentleman  who  fparkles 
in  all  the  fhining  things  of  drefs  and  equi- 
page ; Aulinus  is  a fmall  attendant  on  a 
minifter  of  flate,  and  is  at  court  almofl 
every  day.  Thefe  three  happened  to  meet 
in  a vifit,  where  an  excellent  book  of  warm 
and  refined  devotions  lay  in  the  window. 
What  dull  fluff  is  here  ? faid  Divitio  ; I never 
read  fo  much  nonfenfe  in  one  page  in  my 
life,  nor  would  I give  a fhilling  for  a thoufand 
fuch  treatifes.  Aulinus,  though  a courtier 
and  not  ufed  to  fpeak  roughly,  yet  would  not 
allow  there  was  a line  of  good  fenl'e  in  the 
faook,  and  pronounced  him  a madman  that 

wrote 
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wrote  it  in  his  fecret  retirement,  and  de- 
clared him  a fool  that  published  it  after  his 
death.  Politulus  had  more  manners  than 
to  differ  from  men  of  fuch  a rank  and 
character,  and  therefore  he  fneered  at  the 
devout  expreffions  as  he  heard  them  read, 
and  made  the  divine  treatile  a matter  of 
fcorn  and  ridicule  ; and  yet  it  was  well 
known  that  neither  this  fine  gentleman,  nor 
the  courtier,  nor  the  man  of  wealth,  had 
a grain  of  devotion  in  them  beyond  their 
horfes  that  waited  at  the  door  with  their 
gilded  chariots.  But  this  is  the  'svay  of  the 
world  : blind  men  will  talk  of  the  beauty 
of  colours,  and  of  the  harmony  or  difpro- 
portion  of  figures  in  painting  ; the  deaf 
will  prate  of  difcords  in  mufic,  and  thole 
who  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion  will 
arraign  the  beff  treatife  on  divine  fubjects, 
though  they  do  not  underhand  the  very 
language  of  the  fcripture,  nor  the  common 
terms  or  phrafes  ufed  in  Chriftianity. 

VII.  I might  here  name  another  fort 
of  judges,  who  will  fet  themfelves  up  to 
decide  in  favour  of  an  author,  or  will  pro- 
nounce him  a mere  blunderer,  according  to 
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the  company  they  have  kept,  and  the  judg- 
ment they  have  heard  pad:  upon  a book  by 
others  of  their  own  ftamp  or  fize,  though 
they  have  no  knowledge  or  tafte  of  the 
fubjefl  themfelves.  Thefe  with  a fluent 
and  voluble  tongue,  become  mere  echo’s 
of  the  praifes  or  cenfures  of  other  men. 
Sonillus  happened  to  be  in  the  room  where 
the  three  gentlemen  juft  mentioned  gave 
out  their  thoughts  fo  freely  upon  an  ad- 
mirable book  of  devotion  : and  two  days 
afterwards  he  met  with  fome  friends  of  his 
where  this  book  was  the  fubjefl  of  conver- 
fation  and  praife.  Sonillus  wondered  at  their 
dulnefs,  and  repeated  the  jefts  which  he 
had  heard  caft  upon  the  weaknefs  of  the 
author.  His  knowledge  of  the  book  and 
his  decifion  upon  it  was  all  from  hearfay, 
for  he  had  never  feen  it  : and  if  he  had 
read  it  through,  he  had  no  rrtanner  of  right 
to  judge  about  the  things  of  religion,  hav- 
ing no  more  knowledge,  nor  tafte  of  any 
thing  of  inward  piety,  than  a hedge-hog  or  a 
bear  has  of  politenefs. 

When  I had  wrote  down  thefe  remarks. 
Probus,  who  knew  all  thefe  four  gentle- 
men, 
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men,  wifhed  they  might  have  opportuni- 
ty to  read  their  own  character  as  it  is 
represented  here.  Alas  ! Probus,  I lear  it 
would  do  them  very  little  good,  though  it 
may  guard  others  againft  their  folly  : for 
there  is  never  a one  of  them  would  find 
their  own  name  in  thefe  characters  if  they 
read  them,  though  all  their  acquaintance 
would  acknowledge  the  features  immedi- 
ately, and  fee  the  perfons  almoft  alive  in  the 
picture. 

VIII.  There  is  yet  another  mifchievous 
principle  which  prevails  among  fome  per- 
fons in  palling  a judgment  on  the  writings 
of  others,  and  that  is,  when  from  the  fecret 
Stimulations  of  vanity,  pride  or  envy,  they 
defpife  a valuable  book,  and  throw  con- 
tempt upon  it  by  wholefale  : and  if  you 
afk  them  the  reafon  of  their  fevere  cen- 
fure,  they  will  tell  you  perhaps,  they  have 
found  a mittake  or  two  in  it,  or  there  are 
a few  fentiments  or  expreffions  not  fuited 
to  their  tooth  and  humour.  Bavius  cries 
down  an  admirable  treatife  of  philofophy, 
and  fays  there  is  atheifm  in  it,  becaufe  there 
are  a few  fen  fences  that  feem  to  fuppofe 
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brutes  to  be  mere  machines.  Under  the  fame 
influence  Momus  will  not  allow  Paradife 
Loft  to  be  a good  poem,  becaufe  he  had 
read  lome  flat  and  heavy  lines  in  it,  and  he 
thought  Milton  had  too  much  honour  done 
him.  It  is  a paultry  humour  that  inclines 
a man  to  rail  at  any  human  performance, 
becaufe  it  is  not  ablolutely  perfect.  Horace 
would  give  us  a better  example. 

Sunt  delicla  quibus  nos  ignovijfe  velimus , 

Nam  neque  chorda  fonum  reddit  quam  vult  ma- 
ms cf  mens, 

Nec  femper  feriet  quodcunque  minabitur  arcus: 
Atque  ubl  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  pane  is, 
Offendar  tnaculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit , 
slut  humuna  parum  cavit  natura. 

Hor.  de  Art.  Poet. 

Thus  Englifhed. 

Be  not  too  rigidly  cenforious  : 

A firing  may  jar  in  the  befit  mafiers  hand. 

And  the  mofi  fikilfiul  archer  mifis  his  ami  : 

So  in  a poem  elegantly  writ 
I will  not  quarrel  with  a [mall  mifiake , 

Such  as  our  nature's  frailty  may  excufie. 

ROSCOMMON. 

This 
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This  noble  tranflator  of  Horace,  whom 
I here  cits,  has  a very  honourable  opi- 
nion of  Homer  in  the  main,  yet  he  allows 
him  to  be  juftly  cenfured  for  fome  gr  offer 
fpots  and  blemifhes  in  him. 

For  who  without  averfion  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage , tho ’ by  Homer  cook' cl, 

JVhofe  railing  heroes , and  whofe  wounded  gods 
Make  fome  fufpedl  he  fnores  as  well  as  nods . 

Such  wife  and  juft  diftin&ions  ought 
to  be  made  when  we  pafs  a judgment  on 
mortal  things,  but  Envy  condemns  by 
wholefale.  Envy  is  a curfed  plant ; fome 
fibres  of  it  are  rooted  almoft  in  every 
man’s  nature,  and  it  works  in  a fly  and 
imperceptible  manner,  and  that  even  in 
fome  perfons  who  in  the  main  are  men  of 
wifdom  and  piety.  They  know  not  how 
to  bear  the  praifes  that  are  given  to  an  in- 
genious author,  efpecially  if  he  be  living 
and  of  their  profeffion,  and  therefore  they 
will,  if  poftible,  find  fome  blemifh  in  his 
writings,  that  they  may  nibble  and  bark  at 
it.  They  will  endeavour  to  diminifti  the 
honour  of  the  heft  treatife  that  has  been 
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written  on  any  fubjeCt,  and  to  render  it 
ufelels  by  their  cenfures,  rather  than  fuffer 
their  envy  to  lie  afleep,  and  the  little  mis- 
takes of  that  author  to  pais  unexpofed.  Per- 
haps they  will  commend  the  work. in  gene- 
ral with  a pretended  air  of  candour,  but 
pals  fo  many  fly  and  invidious  remarks 
upon  it  afterwards  as  Shall  effectually  deftroy 
all  their  cold  and  formal  praifes*. 

. . . . , - t : ' ' - 

IX.  When  a perfon  feels  any  thing  of 
this  invidious  humour  working  in  him,  he 
may  by  the  following  confi deration  attempt 
the  correction  of  it.  Let  him  think  with 
himfelf  how  many  are  the  beauties  of  Inch 
an  author  whom  he  cenfures,  in  compan- 
ion of  his  blemifhes,  and  remember  that  it 
is  a much  more  honourable  and  good-na-; 
tui'ed  thing  to  find  out  peculiar  beauties 
than  faults  : true  and  undifguifed  candor  is 

• r » *.  * » *r  f 

. . . : . . • ’ - i.  ‘ '■  ‘ " k 1 4. i. 

* I grant  When  wifdom  itfclf  cenfures  a weak  and  foolifh 
performance,  it  will  pafs  its  fevere  fentence,  and  yet  with 
an  air  of  candour,  if  the  author  has  any  thing  valuable 
in  him  : but  Envy  will  oftentimes  imitate  the  fame  favour- 
able airs,  in  order  to  make  its  falfe  cavils  appear  more  juft 
and  credible,  when  it  has  a mind  to  fnarl  at  fome  ot  the 
brightVd  performances  of  a human  writer. 

a much 
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a much  more  amiable  and  divine  talent  than 
accufation.  Let  him  reflect  again,  what  an 
eafy  matter  it  is  to  find  a miftake  in  all  hu- 
man authors,  who  are  neceflarily  fallible 
and  imperfect. 

I confess  where  aii  author  ffefs  up 
himfelf  to  ridicule  divine  writers  and 
things  facred,  and  yet  aflumes  an  air  of 
fovereignty  and  didlatorfhip,  to  exalt  and 
almoft  deify  all  the  Pagan  ancients,  and 
caff  his  fcorn  upon  all  the  moderns,  ef- 
pecially  if  they  do  but  favour  of  miracles 
and  the  gofpel,  it  is  fit  the  admirers  of  this 
author  fhould  know  that  nature  and  thefe 
antients  are  not  the  fame,  though  fome 
writers  always  unite  them.  Reafon  and  na- 
ture never  made  thefe  antient  heathens  their 
ffandard,  either  of  art  or  genius,  of  writ- 
ing or  heroifm.  Sir  Richard  Steele*  in  his 
little  effay  called  the  Chriflian  Hero,  has 
fhewn  our  Saviour  and  St.  Paul  in  a more 
glorious  and  tranfcendent  light  than  a Vir- 
gil or  Homer  could  do  for  their  Achilles, 
Ulylfes,  or  yEneas  ; and  I am  perfuaded,  if 
Mofes  and  David  had  not  been  infpired 
writers,  thefe  very  men  would  have  ranked 

them 
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them  at  lead  with  Herodotus  and  Horace,  if 
not  given  them  the  fuperior  place. 

But  where  an  author  has  many  beau- 
ties confident  with  virtue,  piety  and  truth, 
let  not  little  criticks  exalt  themfelves,  and 
fhower  down  their  ill  nature  upon  him, 
without  bounds  or  meafure  ; but  rather 
ftretch  their  own  powers  of  foul  till  they 
write  a treatife  fuperior  to  that  which  they 
condemn.  This  is  the  nobleft  and  fureft 
manner  of  fuppreffing  what  they  cenfure. 

A little  wit,  or  a little  learning,  with 
a good  degree  of  vanity  and  ill  nature, 
will  teach  a man  to  pour  out  whole  pages 
of  remark  and  reproach  upon  one  real  or 
fancied  miftake  of  a great  and  good  au- 
thor : and  this  may  be  dreffed  up  by  the 
fame  talents,  and  made  entertaining  enough 
to  the  world,  who  loves  reproach  and 
fcandal : but  if  the  remarker  would  but 
once  make  this  attempt,  and  try  to  out-fhine 
the  author  by  writing  a better  book  on  the 
fame  fubject,  he  would  foon  be  convinced 
of  his  own  infufficiency,  and  perhaps  might 
learn  to  judge  more  juftly  and  favourably 

I of 
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of  the  performance  of  other  men.  A cob- 
ler  or  a fhoemaker  may  find  fome  little 
fault  with  the  latchet  of  a lhoe  that  an 
Apelles  had  painted,  and  perhaps  with  juf- 
ticetoo;  when  the  whole  figure  and  pour- 
traiture  is  fuch  as  none  but  Apelles  could 
paint.  Every  poor  low  genius  may  cavil 
at  what  the  richeft  and  the  nobleft  hath 
performed  ; but  it  is  a fign  of  envy  and 
malice  added  to  the  littlenefs  and  poverty 
of  genius,  when  fuch  a cavil  becomes  a 
fufficient  reafon  to  pronounce  at  once  a- 
gainft  a bright  author  and  a whole  valuable 
treatife. 

X.  Another,  and  that  a, very  frequent 
fault  in  pafiing  a judgment  upon  books  is 
this,  that  perfons  lpread  the  fame  praifes  or 
the  fame  reproaches  over  a whole  treatife, 
and  all  the  chapters  in  it,  which  are  due 
only  to  fome  of  them.  They  judge  as  it 
were  by  wholefale,  without  making  a due 
diftin&ion  between  the  leveral  parts  or  fec- 
tions  of  the  performance  ; and  this  is  ready 
to  lead  thofe  who  hear  them  talk,  into  a 
dangerous  miflake.  Florus  is  a great  and 
juft  admirer  of  the  late  Archbilhop  of 

Cam- 
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Cambray,  and  mightily  commends  every 
thing  he  has  written,  and  will  allow  no 
blemifh  in  him  : whereas  the  writings  of 
that  excellent  man  are  not  all  of  a piece, 
nor  are  thole  very  books  of  his,  which  have 
a good  number  of  beautiful  and  valuable 
fentiments  in  them,  to  be  recommended 
throughout,  or  all  at  once  without  diftinc- 
tion.  There  is  his  Demonftration  of  the  Ex- 
iftence  and  Attributes  of  God,  which  has 
juftly  gained  an  univerfal  efteem,  for  bring- 
ing down  fome  new  and  noble  thoughts  of 
thewifdom  of  the  creation  to  the  underftand- 
ing  of  the  unlearned,  and  they  are  fuch  as 
well  deferve  the  perufal  of  the  man  of 
fcience,  perhaps  as  far  as  the  50th  fe<5tion  ; 
but  there  are  many  of  the  following  fedtions 
which  are  very  weakly  written,  and  fome 
of  them  built  upon  an  enthufiaftical  and 
miftaken  fcheme,  akin  to  the  peculiar  o- 
pinions  of  Father  Malebranche,  fuch  asSefif. 
51,  53,  “That  we  know  the  finite  only  by  the 
ideas  of  the  infinite.”  Se£t,  55,60.  “That 
the  fuperior  reafon  in  man  is  God  him- 
felf  a£ting  inhim.”  Se&.  61,62.  “That  the 
idea  of  unity  cannot  be  taken  from  creatures, 
but  from  God  only:”  and  feveral  of  his  Sec- 
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tions,  from  65  to  68,  upon  the  doctrine  of 
liberty,  feem  to  be  inconliflent.  Again,  to- 
ward the  end  of  his  book  he  fpends  more 
time  and  pains  than  are  needful  in  refuting 
the  Epicurean  fancy  of  atoms  moving  eter- 
nally through  infinite  changes,  which  might 
be  done  effectually  in  a much  Ihorter  and 
better  way. 

So  in  his  pofthumous  effays,  and  his  let- 
ters, there  are  many  admirable  thoughts 
in  practical  and  experimental  religion,  and 
very  beautiful  and  divine  fentiments  in  de- 
votion ; but  fometimes  in  large  paragraphs 
or  in  whole  chapters  together,  you  find  him 
in  the  clouds  of  myftic  divinity,  and  he 
never  defcends  within  the  reach  of  common 
ideas  or  common  fenfe. 

But  remember  this  alfo,  that  there  arc 
but  few  fuch  authors  as  this  great  man, 
who  talks  lb  very  weakly  fometimes,  and 
yet  in  other  places  is  fo  much  fuperior  to 
the  greateft  part  of  writers. 

There  are  other  inflances  of  this  kind 
where  men  of  good  fenfe  in  the  main  fet 
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up  for  judges,  but  they  carry  too  many  of 
their  paffions  about  them,  and  then  like 
lovers,  they  are  in  rapture  at  the  name 
of  their  fair  idol  ; they  lavifh  out  all  their 
incenfe  upon  that  fhrinc,  and  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  admitting  a bleinifh  in 
them. 

You  fhall  hear  Altifotio  not  only  admire 
Cofimire  of  Poland  in  his  ly ricks,  as  the 
utmoft  purity  and  perfection  of  Latin  poefy, 
but  he  will  allow  nothing  in  him  to  be  ex- 
travagant or  faulty,  and  will  vindicate  eve- 
ry line  : nor  can  I much  wonder  at  it 
when  I have  heard  him  pronounce  Lucan  the 
heft  of  the  antient  Latins,  and  idolize  his  ve- 
ry weakneffes  and  miftakes.  I will  readily 
acknowledge  the  Odes  of  Cafimire  to  have 
more  fpirit  and  force,  more  magnificence 
and  fire  in  them,  and  in  twenty  places  arife 
to  more  dignity  and  beauty,  than  I could 
ever  meet  with  in  any  of  our  modern  poets : 
yet  I am  afraid  to  fay  that  “Palla fuiilis  e luce  * 
has  dignity  enough  in  it  for  a robe  made  for 
the  Almighty.  Lib.  4.  Od.  7.  1.  37.  or  that 
the  Man  of  Virtue  in  Od.  3.  1.  44.  “ under 
the  ruins  of  Heaven  and  earth  will  bear 
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up  the  fragments  of  the  falling  world  with, 
a comely  wound  on  his  fhoulders.” 

\ 

— ■ — late  ruenti 

Subjiciens  fua  coll  a ccelo 

Mundum  decor o vulnere fulciet  ; 

Inter que  cedi  fragmma. 

Yet  I mud  needs  confefs  alfo,  that  it  is 
hardly  poftible  a man  fhould  rife  to  fo  ex- 
alted and  fublime  a vein  of  poefy  as  Cafi- 
mire,  who  is  not  in, danger  now  and  then  of 
fuch  extravagancies  : but  ftill  they  fhould 
not  be  admired  or  defended,  if  we  pretend 
to  pafs  a juft  judgment  on  the  writings  of 
the  greateft  men. 

Milton  is  a noble  genius,  and  the 
world  agrees  to  confefs  it;  his  poem  of  Pa- 
radife  Loft  is  a glorious  performance,  and 
rivals  the  moft  famous  pieces  of  antiquity  ; 
but  that  reader  muft  be  deeply  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  poet,  who  can  imagine 
him  equal  to  himfelf  through  all  that  work. 
Neither  the  fublime  fentiments  nor  dignity 
of  numbers,  nor  force  of  beauty  of  ex- 
preftion  are  equally  maintained,  even  in 

all 
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all  tliofe  parts  which  require  grandeur  or 
beauty,  force  or  harmony.  I cannot  but 
confent  to  Mr.  Dryden’s  opinion,  though  I 
will  not  ufe  his  words,  that  for  fome  fcores 
of  lines  together,  there  is  a coldnefs  and 
flatnefs,  and  almoft  a perfect  abfence  of 
that  fpirit  of  poefy  which  breathes,  and  lives, 
and  flames  in  other  pages.  \ 

XI.  When  you  hear  any  perfon  pretend- 
ing to  give  his  judgment  of  a book,  confider 
with  yourfelf  whether  he  be  a capable  judge, 
or  whether  he  may  not  lie  under  fome  un- 
happy biafs  or  prejudice,  for  or  againfl:  it,  or 
whether  he  has  made  a fufficient  enquiry  to 
form  his  juftefl:  fentiments  upon  it. 

Though  he  be  a man  of  good  fenfe,  yet 
he  is  uncapable  of  pafling  a true  judgment 
of  a particular  book,  if  he  be  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fubjeft  of  which  it  treats, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  be 
it  verfe  or  profe;  or  if  he  hath  not  had  an 
opportunity  or  leifure  to  look  fufficiently 
into  the  writing  it  (elf. 
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Again,  though  he  be  never  fo  capable  of 
judging  on  all  other  accounts,  by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fubjedt,  and  of  the  book  itfelf, 
yet  you  are  to  confider  alfo,  whether  there 
be  any  thing  in  the  author,  in  his  manner, 
in  his  language,  in  his  opinions,  and  his 
particular  party,  which  may  warp  the  fen- 
timents  of  him  that  judgeth,  to  think  well 
or  ill  of  the  treatife,  and  to  pafs  too  favour- 
able or  too  fevere  a fentence  concerning  it. 

If  you  find  that  he  is  either  an  unfit  judge 
becaufe  of  his  ignorance,  or  becaufe  of  his 
prejudices,  his  judgment  of  that  book  fliould 
go  for  nothing.  Philographo  is  a good  divine, 
an  ufefut  preacher,  and  an  approved  expo- 
fitor  of  fcripture,  but  he  never  had  a tafte 
for  any  of  the  polite  learning  of  the  age  : 
he  was  fond  of  every  thing  that  appeared  in 
a devout  drefs  ; but  all  verfe  was  alike  to 
him  : he  told  me  laft  week  there  was  a very 
fine  book  of  poems  publifhed  on  the  three 
chriftian  graces,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  ; 
and  a moft  elegant  piece  of  oratory  on  the 
four  laid  things,  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,- 
and  Hell.  Do  you  think  I fhall  buy  either 
of  thofe  books  merely  on  Philographo’s  re- 
commendation ? r CHAR 
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OF  LIVING  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  LECTURES,  OF  TEACHERS 

AND  LEARNERS, 


I-  HP* HERE  are  few  perfons  of  fo  pe- 
netrating  a genius  and  fo  juft  a 
judgment,  as  to  be  capable  of  learning  the 
arts  and  fciences  without  the  affiftance  of 
teachers.  There  is  fcarce  any  fcience  fo 
fafely  and  fo  fpeedily  learned,  even  by  the 
nobleft  genius  and  the  beft  books,  without 
a tutor.  His  aftiftance  is  abfolutely  necef- 
lary  ; for  moft  perfons,  and  it  is  very  ufefui 
for  all  beginners.  Books  are  a fort  of  dumb 
teachers,  they  point  out  the  way  to  learn- 
ing ; but  if  we  labour  under  any  doubt  or 
miftake,  they  cannot  anfwer  fudden  quef- 
tions,  or  explain  prefent  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties : this  is  properly  the  work  of  a liv- 
ing inftruftor. 


II.  There 
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II.  There  are  very  few  tutors  who  are 
fufficiently  furnifhed  with  fuch  univerfal 
learning,  as  to  fuftain  all  the  parts  and 
provinces  of  inftrudtion.  The  fciences  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  lie  far  wide 
of  each  other  ; and  it  is  heft  to  enjoy  the 
inftru&ion  of  two  or  three  tutors  at  leaft, 
in  order  to  run  through  the  whole  encyclo- 
pedia, or  circle  of  fciences,  where  it  may 
be  obtained ; then  we  may  expert  that  each 
will  teach  the  few  parts  of  learning  which 
are  committed  to  his  care  in  greater  perfec- 
tion. But  where  this  advantage  cannot  be 
had  with  convenience,  one  great  man  mult 
fupply  the  place  of  two  or  three  common 
inftruflors. 

i 

III.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  inftru&ors  be 
competently  fkilful  in  thole  fciences  which 
they  profefs  and  teach  : but  they  Ihould  have 
Ikill  alfo  in  the  art  or  method  of  teaching, 
and  patience  in  the  practice  of  it. 

Ir  is  a great  unhappmefs  indeed  when 
perfons  by  a fpirit  of  party,  or  faction,  or 
interell,  or  by  purchafe,  are  fet  up  for 
tutors,  who  have  neither  due  knowledge 
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of  fcience,  nor  fkill  in  the  way  of  com- 
munication. And  alas,  there  are  others  who 
with  all  their  ignorance  and  infufficiency 
have  felf- admiration  and  effrontery  enough 
to  fet  up  themfelves  : and  the  poor  pupils 
fare  accordingly,  and  grow  lean  in  their 
underftandings. 

And  let  it  be  obferved  alfo,  there  are 
fome  very  learned  men  who  know  much 
themfelves,  but  have  not  the  talent  of  com- 
municating their  own  knowledge  ; or  elfe 
they  are  lazy  and  will  take  no  pains  at  it. 
Either  they  have  an  obfcure  and  perplexed 
way  of  talking,  or  they  fhew  their  learn- 
ing ufelefsly,  and  make  a long  periphrafis  on 
every  word  of  the  book  they  explain,  or 
they  cannot  condefcend  to  young  beginners, 
or  they  run  prefently  into  the  elevated  parts 
of  the  fcience,  becaufe  it  gives  themfelves 
greater  pleafure,  or  they  are  foon  angry  and 
impatient,  and  cannot  bear  with  a few  im- 
pertinent queflions  of  a young  inquifitive 
and  fprightly  genius ; or  elfe  they  fkim  over 
a fcience  in  a very  flight  and  fuperficial  fur- 
vey,  and  never  lead  their  difciples  into  the 
depths  of  it. 


IV.  A 
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IV  A good  tutor  fhould  have  charactei  s 
and  qualifications  very  different  from  all 
thefe.  He  is  fuch  a one  as  both  can  and  will 
apply  himfelf  with  diligence  and  concern, 
and  indefatigable  patience  to  effeft  what  he 
undertakes,  to  teach  his  difciples  and  ^ fee 
that  they  learn  to  adapt  his  way  and  method 
as  near  as  may  be  to  the  various  difpofi- 
tions,  as  well  as  to  the  capacities  of  tliofe 
whom  he  inftruds,  and  to  inquire  often  into 
their  progrefs  and  improvement. 


And  he  fhould  take  particular  care  of 
his  own  temper  and  conduit,  that  theie 
be  nothing  in  him  or  about  him  which  may 
be  of  ill  example  ; nothing  that  may  favour 
of  a haughty  temper,  a mean  and  fordid 
fpirit ; nothing  that  may  expofe  him  to  the 
averfion  or  to  the  contempt  of  his  fcholars, 
or  create  a prejudice  in  their  minds  againfl 
him  and  his  inftrudtions  : but  if  pofiible  he 
fhould  have  fo  much  of  a natural  candor 
and  fweetnefs  mixt  with  all  the  improve- 
ments of  learning,  as  might  convey  know- 
ledge into  the  minds  of  his  dilciples  with 
a fort  of  gentle  infinuation  and  fovereign 
delight,  and  may  tempt  them  into  the  high  eft 
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improvements  of  their  reafon  by  a refifrlefs 
and  infenfible  force.  But  I fhall  have 
occafion  to  fay  more  on  this  fubjedt,  when  I 
come  to  fpeak  more  diredtly  of  the  me- 
thods of  the  communication  of  knowledge. 

V.  The  learner  fhould  attend  with  con- 
ifancy  and  care  on  all  the  inftrudtions  of  his 
tutor  ; and  if  he  happens  to  be  at  any  time 
unavoidably  hindered,  he  muft  endeavour 
to  retrieve  the  lofs  by  double  induftry  for 
time  to  come.  He  fhould  always  recolledi 
and  review  his  lectures,  read  over  fome 
other  author  or  authors  upon  the  fame 
lubjedt,  confer  upon  it  with  his  inftrudtor, 
or  with  his  aflociates,  and  write  down  the 
cleared:  refult  of  his  prefent  thoughts, 
reafonings  and  inquiries,  which  he  may 
have  recourfe  to  hereafter,  either  to  re-ex- 
amine them  and  to  apply  them  to  proper 
ufe,  or  to  improve  them  farther  to  his 
own  advantage. 

VI.  A student  fhould  never  fatisfyhim- 
felf  with  bare  attendance  on  the  lectures 
of  his  tutor,  unlefs  he  clearly  takes  up  his 
fenfe  and  meaning,  and  underftands  the 
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things  which  he  teaches.  A young  difciple 
ffiould  behave  himfelf  fo  well  as  to  gain  the 
affe&ion  and  the  ear  of  his  inftrudtor,  that 
upon  every  occafion  he  may  with  utmoft 
freedom  afk  queftions,  and  talk  over  his 
own  fentiments,  his  doubts  and  difficulties 
with  him,  and  in  a humble  and  modeft  man- 
ner defire  the  folution  of  them. 

VII.  Let  the  learner  endeavour  to 
maintain  an  honourable  opinion  of  his  in- 
ftru&or,  and  heedfully  liften  to  his  inftruc- 
tions,  as  one  willing  to  be  led  by  a more  ex- 
perienced  guide : and  though  he  is  not 
bound  to  fall  in  with  every  fentiment  of 
his  tutor,  yet  he  ffiould  fo  far  comply  with 
him,  as  to  refolve  upon  a juft  conlideration 
of  the  matter,  and  try  and  examine  it  tho- 
roughly with  an  honeft  heart,  before  he 
prefume  to  determine  againft  him  : and 

then  it  ffiould  be  done  with  great  modefty, 
with  a humble  jealoufy  of  himlelf,  and  ap- 
parent nnwillingnefs  to  differ  from  his  tutor 
if  the  force  of  argument  and  truth  did  not 
conftrain  him. 


VIII.  It 
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VIII.  It  is  a frequent  and  growing  folly- 
in  our  age,  that  pert  young  difciples  foon 
fancy  themlelves  wifer  than  thole  who  teach 
them  : at  the  firft  view,  or  upon  a very 
little  thought^  they  can  difcern  the  inlig- 
nifkancy,  weaknefs  and  miftake  of  what 
their  teacher  aflerts.  The  youth  of  our 
day  by  an  early  petulancy,  and  pretended 
liberty  of  thinking  for  themfelves,  dare 
rejedt  at  once,  and  that  with  a fort  of  fcorn, 
all  thole  fentiments  and  dodtrines  which 
their  teachers  have  determined,  perhaps 
after  long  and  repeated  confideration,  after 
years  of  mature  ftudy,  careful  obfervation, 
and  much  prudent  experience. 

IX.  It  is  true,  teachers  and  mailers  are 
not  infallible,  nor  are  they  always  in  the 
right  ; and  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  it  is 
a matter  of  fome  difficulty  for  younger 
minds  to  maintain  a juft  and  l'olemn  venera- 
tion for  the  authority  and  advice  of  their 
parents  and  the  inftrudtions  of  their  tutors, 
and  yet  at  the  fame  time  to  fecure  to  them- 
felves a juft  freedom  in  their  own  thoughts. 
We  are  fometimes  too  ready  to  imbibe  all 
their  fentiments  without  examination,  if 
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we  reverence  and  love  them  ; or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  take  all  freedom  to  contefl 
their  opinions,  we  are  fometimes  tempted 
to  call  off  that  love  and  reverence  to  their 
perfons,  which  God  and  nature  dictate. 
Youth  is  ever  in  danger  of  thcfe  two  ex- 
tremes. 

X.  But  1 think  I may  fafely  conclude 
thus  ; though  the  authority  of  a teacher 
muff  not  abfolutely  determine  the  judgment 
of  his  pupil,  yet  young  and  raw  and  unex  - 
perienced learners  ihould  pay  all  proper 
deference  that  can  bp  to  the  inff ructions  of 
their  parents  and  teachers,  fhort  of  abfo- 
lute  fubmiffion  to  their  dictates.  Yet  ffill 
we  muff  maintain  this,  that  they  Ihould 
never  receive  any  opinion  into  their  afient, 
whether  • it  be  conformable  or  contrary  to 
the  tutor’s  mind,  without  fufhcient  evh 
dence  of  it  firft  given  to  their  own  reafoning 
powers. 
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nr  HE  fir  ft  thi  ng  required  in  reading  an 
author,  or  in  hearing  lectures  of  a 
tutor  is,  that  you  well  underftand  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  write  or  fpeak.  Living 
languages,  or  fuch  as  are  the  native  tongue 
of  any  nation  in  the  prelent  age,  are  more 
eafily  learnt  and  taught  by  a few  rules,  and 
much  familiar  converfe*  joined  to  the  read- 
ing lome proper  authors.  The  dead  languages 
are  fuch  as  ceafe  to  be  fpoken  in  any  nation  ; 
and  even  thefe  are  more  eafy  to  be  taught 
(as  far  as  may  be)  in  that  method  wherein 
living  languages  are  heft  learnt,  /.  e.  partly 
by  rule,  and  partly  by  rote  or  cuftom.  And 
it  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  men- 
tion a very  few  directions  for  that  purpofe. 

I.  Begin  with  the  rnoft  neceflary  and 
moft  general  obfervations  and  rules  which 
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belong  to  that  language,  compiled  in  the 
form  of  a grammar  ; and  thefe  are  but  few 
in  mod:  languages.  The  regular  declenfions 
and  variation  of  nouns  and  verbs  fhould  be 
early  and  thoroughly  learnt  by  heart,  to- 
gether with  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  plained: 
and  mod:  neceflary  rules  of  fyntax. 

But  let  it  be  obferved,  that  in  almoff 
all  languages  fome  of  the  very  commoneft 
nouns  and  verbs  have  many  irregularities 
in  them ; fuch  are  the  common  auxiliary 
verbs — to  be,  and  to  have — to  do,  and  to  be 
done,  &c.  The  comparatives  and  fuper- 
latives  of  the  words — good,  bad,  great, 
fmall,  much,  little,  &c.  and  thefe  lhould 
be  learnt  among  the  fi rff  rules  and  vari- 
ations, becaufe  they  continually  occur. 

But  as  to  other  words  which  are  lefs 
frequent,  let  but  few  of  the  anomalies  or 
irregularities  of  the  tongue  be  taught  among 
the  general  rules  to  young  beginners.  Thefe 
will  come  in  afterwards  to  be  learnt  by  ad- 
vanced fcholars  in  a way  of  notes  on  the 
rules,  as  in  the  Latin  grammar  called  the 
Oxford  Grammar,  or  in  Ruddiman’s  notes 
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on  his  rudiments,  &c.  Or  they  may  be 
learnt  by  examples  alone,  when  they  do 
occur  ; or  by  a larger  and  more  compleat 
fyftem  of  grammar,  which  defcends  to  the 
more  particular  forms  of  fpeech  : So  the 

heteroclite  nouns  of  the  Latin  tongue* 
which  are  taught  in  the  fchool-book  called 
Qua?  Genus , fhould  not  be  touched  in  the 
fir  ft  learning  of  the  rudiments  of  the  tongue. 

II.  As  the  grammar  by  which  you  learn 
any  tongue  fhould  be  very  Ihort  at  firft, 
fo  it  muft  be  written  in  a tongue  with 
which  you  are  well  acquainted,  and  which 
is  very  familiar  to  you.  Therefore  I much 
prefer  even  the  common  Englilh  Accidence 
(as  it  is  called)  to  any  grammar  whatfoever 
written  in  Latin  for  this  end.  The  Englifh 
Accidence  has  doubtlefs  many  faults  : but 
thofe  editions  of  it  which  were  printed  fince 
the  year  1728,  under  the  correction  of  a 
learned  profelfor,  are  the  bed: ; or  the  Eng- 
lifh rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  by  that 
learned  North  Briton  Mr.  Ruddiman,  which 
are  perhaps  the  mold  ufeful  books  of  this 
kind  which  I am  acquainted  with  ; efpeci- 
ally  becaufe  I would  not  depart  too  far  from 
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the  ancient  and  common  forms  of  teaching, 
which  feveral  good  grammarians  have  done, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  fuch  lads  as  have 
been  removed  to  other  fchools. 

The  tirefome  and  unreafonable  method 
of  learning  the  Latin  tongue  by  a grammar 
with  Latin  rules,  would  appear  even  to 
thofe  mailers  who  teach  it  fo,  in  its  proper 
colours  of  abfurdity  and  ridicule,  if  thofe 
very  mailers  would  attempt  to  learn  the 
Chinefe  or  Arabic  tongue,  by  a grammar 
written  in  the  Chinefe  or  Arabic  language, 
Mr.  Clark,  of  Hull,  has  laid  enough  in  a 
few  pages  of  the  preface  to  his  new  gram- 
mar 172 3,  to  make  that  praftice  appear  very- 
irrational  and  improper  ; though  he  has  faid 
it  in  fo  warm  and  angry  a manner,  that  it 
has  kindled  Mr.  Ruddiman  to  write  aoainll 

O 

him,  and  to  fay  what  can  be  faid  to  vin- 
dicate a praflice,  which,  I think,  is  utter- 
ly indefenfible. 

HI.  At  the  fame  time,  when  vou  bep'in 

- O 

the  rules  begin  alfo  the  pra&ice.  As  for 
infance,  when  you  decline  mufa,  mufa , read 
and  conllrue  the  fame  day  fome  ealy  Latin 

author, 
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author,  by  the  help  of  a tutor,  or  with 
fome  Englifh  t ran  flat  ion  : chufe  fucli  a 
book  whofe  ftile  is  limple,  and  the  1'ubjecl 
of  his  difcourfe  is  very  plain,  obvious,  and 
not  hard  to  be  underftood ; many  little 
books  have  been  compofed  with  this  view, 
as  Corderius’s  Colloquies,  fome  of  Eraf- 
mus’s  little  writings,  the  fayings  of  the 
wife  men  of  Greece,  Cato’s  moral  diftichs, 
and  the  reft  which  are  collecled  at  the  end 
of  Mr.  Ruddiman’s  Englifh  grammar;  or 
the  Latin  Teftament  of  Caftellio’s  tranf- 
lation,  which  is  accounted  the  pureft  Latin, 
&c.  Thefe  are  very  proper  upon  this  oc- 
oaf  on,  together  with  fiEfop’s  and  Phaedrus’s 
Fables,  and  little  ftories,  and  the  common 
and  daily  affairs  of  domeftic  life,  written 
in  the  Latin  tongue.  But  let  the  higher 
poets,  and  orators,  and  hiftorians,  and  other 
writers  whofe  language  is  more  laboured, 
and  whofe  l'enfe  is  more  remote  from  com- 
mon life,  be  rather  kept  out  of  fight,  till 
there  be  fome  proficiency  made  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  ftrange  that  mafters  fhould  teach 
children  fo  early  Tully’s  Epiftles,  or  Ora- 
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tions,  or  the  poems  of  Ovid  or  Virgil,  whole 
fenfe  is  often  difficult  to  find,  becaufe  of  the 
great  tranfpofition  of  the  words  ; and  when 
they  have  found  the  grammatical  fenfe, 
they  have  very  little  ufe  of  it,  becaufe  they 
have  fcarce  any  notion  of  the  ideas  and  de- 
lign  of  the  writer,  it  being  fo  remote  from 
the  knowledge  of  a child  : whereas  little 
common  dories  and  colloquies,  and  the 
rules  of  a child’s  behaviour,  and  fuch  ob- 
vious fubje&s,  will  much  better  affift  the 
memory  of  the  words  by  their  acquaintance 
with  the  things. 

. Here  it  may  be  ufeful  alio  to  ap- 
point the  learner  to  get  by  heart  the  more 
common  and  ufeful  words,  both  nouns  and 
adjectives,  pronouns  and  verbs,  out  of  fome 
well  formed  and  judicious  vocabulary.  This 
will  furnifh  him  with  names  for  the  mod: 
familiar  ideas. 

V.  A s foon  as  ever  the  learner  is  capable, 
let  the  tutor  converfe  with  him  in  the 
tongue  which  is  to  be  learned,  if  it  be  a 
living  language,  or  if  it  be  Latin,  which  is 
the  living  language  of  the  learned  world  : 

Thus 
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Thus  he  will  acquaint  himfelf  a little  with 
it  by  rote,  as  well  as  by  rule,  and  by  living 
practice,  as  well  as  by  reading  the  writings 
of  the  dead.  For  if  a child  of  two  years 
old  by  this  method  learns  to  fpeak  his  mo- 
ther tongue,  I am  lure  the  fame  method 
will  greatly  aflid:  and  facilitate  the  learning 
of  any  other  language  to  thofe  who  are 
older. 

VI.  Let  the  chief  lefTons  and  the  chief 
exercifes  of  l'chools,  v.  c.  where  Latin  is 
learnt,  (at  lead:  for  the  hrd:  year  or  more) 
be  the  nouns,  verbs,  and  general  rules  of 
fyntax,  together  with  a meer  tranflation  out 
of  fome  Latin  author  into  Englifh  ; and  let 
fcholars  be  employed  and  examined  by  their 
teacher  daily  in  reducing  the  words  to  their 
original  or  theme,  to  the  fird:  cafe  of  nouns 
or  fird:  tenfeof  verbs,  and  giving  an  account 
of  their  formations  and  changes,  their  fyn- 
tax and  dependencies,  which  is  called  parf- 
ing.  This  is  a mod:  ufeful  exercife  to  lead 
boys  into  a complete  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  what  they  are  doing. 
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The  Engliih  tranflations,  which  the 
learner  has  made,  fhould  be  well  corre&ed 
by  the  mailer,  and  then  they  fhould  be 
tranflated  back  again  for  the  next  day’s 
exercife  by  the  child  into  Latin,  while  the 
Latin  author  is  withheld  from  him  ; but  he 
fhould  have  the  Latin  words  given  him  in 
their  firft  cafe  and  tenfe  ; and  fhould  never 
be  left  to  feek  them  himfelf  from  a diction- 
ary : and  the  nearer  he  tranllates  it  to  the 
words  of  the  author  whence  he  derives  his 
Englifh,  the  more  fhould  the  child  be  com- 
mended. Thus  he  will  gain  (kill  in  two 
languages  at  once.  I think  Mr.  Clark  has 
done  good  fervice  to  the  public  by  his  trans- 
lations of  Latin  books  for  this  end. 

But  let  the  foolifh  cuftom  of  employing 
every  filly  boy  to  make  themes  or  decla- 
mations and  verles  upon  moral  fubjeCts  in  a 
ltrange  tongue,  before  he  underftands  com- 
mon fenfe,  even  in  his  own  language,  be 
abandoned  and  cafhiered  for  ever. 

VIE  As  the  learner  improves,  let  him 
acquaint  himlelf  with  the  anomalous  words, 
the  irregular  declenlions  of  nouns  and  verbs, 

the 
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the  more  uncommon  connexions  of  words 
in  fyntax,  and  the  exceptions  to  the  general 
rules  of  grammar.  But  let  them  all  be  re- 
duced, as  far  as  poffible,  to  thofe  feveral 
original  and  general  rules,  which  he  has 
learned  as  the  proper  rank  and  place  to 
which  they  belong. 

VIII.  While  he  is  doing  this,  it  may 
be  proper  for  him  to  converfe  with  authors 
which  are  a little  more  difficult,  with 
hiftorians,  orators,  and  poets,  &c.  but  let 
his  tutor  inform  him  of  the  Roman  or 
Greek  cuftoms  which  occur  therein.  Ret 
the  lad  then  translate  fome  parts  of  them 
into  his  mother  tongue,  or  into  fome  other 
well  known  language,  and  thence  back 
again  into  the  original  language  of  the 
author.  But  let  the  verfe  be  tranflated 
into  profe,  for  poefy  does  not  belong  to 
grammar. 

IX.  By  this  time  he  will  be  able  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf  with  fome  of  the  fpecial  em- 
phafes  of  fpeech,  and  the  peculiar  idioms 
of  the  tongue.  He  ffiould  be  taught  alfo 
the  fpecial  beauties  and  ornaments  of  the 
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language  : and  this  may  be  done  partly  by 
the  help  of  authors  who  have  collected 
fuch  idioms,  and  caff  them  into  an  eafy 
method,  and  partly  by  the  judicious  remarks 
which  his  inftru£tor  may  make  upon  the 
authors  which  he  reads,  wherefoever  fuch 
peculiarities  of  fpeech  or  fpecial  elegancies 
occur. 

X.  Though  the  labour  of  learning  all 
the  ledons  by  heart,  which  are  borrowed 
from  poetical  authors,  which  they  condrue, 
is 'an  unjud  and  unneceffary  impofition  upon 
the  learner,  yet  he  mud:  take  the  pains  to 
Commit  to  memory  the  mod  necedary,  if 
not  all  the  common  rules  of  grammar, 
with  an  example  or  two  under  each  of 
them  : and  fome  of  the  feled  and  mod 
ufeful  periods  or  fentences  in  the  Latin  or 
Greek  author  which  he  reads,  may  be 
learnt  by  heart,  together  with  fome  of  the 
choicer  leflons  out  of  their  poets ; and 
fometimes  whole  epifodes  out  of  heroic 
poems,  &c.  as  well  as  whole  odes  among 
the  lyrics  may  deferve  this  honour. 
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XI.  Let  this  be  always  carefully  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  learners  perfectly  underfland 
the  fenfe  as  well  as  the  language  of  all 
thofe  rules,  leflons,  or  paragraphs  which 
they  attempt  to  commit  to  memory.  Let 
the  teacher  poffefs  them  of  their  true  mean- 
ing, and  then  the  labour  will  become  eafy 
and  pleafant : whereas,  to  impofe  on  a 
child  to  get  by  heart  a long  Tcroll  of  un- 
known phrafes  or  words,  without  any  ideas 
under  them,  is  a piece  of  ufelefs  tyranny, 
a cruel  impofition,  and  a prabtice  fitter  for 
a jack-daw  or  a parrot,  than  for  any  thing 
that  wears  the  lhape  of  a man. 

XII.  And  here,  I think,  I have  a fair 
occafion  given  me  to  confider  that  queftion 
which  has  been  often  debated  in  converfa- 
tion,  viz.  whether  the  teaching  of  a fchool 
full  of  boys  to  learn  Latin  by  the  heathen 
poets,  as  Ovid  in  his  Epiftles,  and  the  filly 
fables  of  his  Metamorphofes,  Horace,  Ju- 
venal, and  Martial,  in  their  impure  odes, 
fatires,  and  epigrams,  &c.  is  io  proper  and 
agreeable  a practice  in  a Chrifiian  country. 


XIII.  (1.) 
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XIII.  (I  .)  I grant  the  language  and 

ftvle  of  tliofe  men  who  wrote  in  their  own 
•/  ^ 

native  tongue  muft  be  more  pure  and  perfect 
in  fome  nice  elegancies  and  peculiarities, 
than  modern  writers  of  other  nations  who 
have  imitated  them  ; and  it  is  oyvned  alfo 
that  the  beauties  of  their  poefy  may  much 
excel : but  in  either  of  thefe  things,  boys 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  much  improved 
or  injured  by  one  or  the  other. 

XIV.  (2.)  It  (hall  be  con  fed:  too,  that 
modern  poets,  in  every  living  language,  have 
brought  into  their  works  fo  many  words, 
epithets,  phrafes,  and  metaphors,  from  the 
heathen  fables  and  hories  of  their  Gods 
and  heroes,  that  in  order  to  underhand  thefe 
modern  writers,  it  is  neceflary  to  know  a 
little  of  thofe  ancient  follies  : but  it  may 
be  anfwered,  that  a good  dictionary,  or 
fuch  a book  as  the  Pantheon  or  hihory  of 
thole  Gentile  deities,  &c.  may  give  fuffici- 
ent  information  of  thofe  hories,  fo  far  as 
they  are  necelfary  and  ufeful  to  fchool- 
boys. 
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XV.  (3.)  I will  grant  yet  further,  that 
lads  who  are  defigned  to  make  great  fcho- 
lars  or  divines,  may,  by  reading  thefe  hea- 
then poets,  be  taught  better  to  underhand 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  againff 
the  Heathen  religion  ; and  they  learn  here 
what  ridiculous  fooleries  the  Gentile  nations 
believed  as  the  articles  of  their  faith,  what 
wretched  and  foul  idolatries  they  indulged 
and  praCtifed  as  duties  of  religion,  for  want* 
of  the  divine  revelation.  But  this  perhaps 
may  he  learnt  as  well  either  by  the  Pan- 
theon, or  fome  other  collection,  at  fchool  ; 
or  after  they  have  left  the  fchool,  they 
may  read  what  their  own  inclinations  lead 
them  to,  and  whatfoever  of  this  kind  may 
be  really  ufeful  for  them. 

XVI.  But  the  great  queflion  is,  whether 
all  thefe  advantages  which  have  been  men- 
tioned  will  commentate  for  the  long  months 
and  years  that  are  wafted  among  their  in- 
credible and  trifling  romances,  their  falfe 
and  fhameful  (lories  of  the  Gods  and  God- 
defies  and  their  amours,  and  the  lewd  heroes 
and  vicious  poets  of  the  Heathen  world. 
Can  thefe  idle  and  ridiculous  tales  he  of 
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any  real  and  folid  advantage  in  human  life? 
Do  they  not  too  often  defile  the  mind  with 
vain,  mifchievous  and  impure  ideas  ? Do 
they  not  flick  long  upon  the  fancy,  and 
leave  an  unhappy  influence  upon  youth  ? 
Do  they  not  tindture  the  imagination  with 
folly  and  vice  very  early,  and  pervert  it 
from  all  that  is  good  and  holy  ? 

' XVII.  Upon  the  whole  furvey  of  things 
it  is  my  opinion,  that  for  almofl  all  boys 
who  learn  this  tongue,  it  would  be  much 
fafer  to  be  taught  Latin  poefy  (as  foon  and 
as  far  as  they  can  need  it)  from  thofe  excel- 
lent tranflations  of  David’s  Pfalms,  which 
are  given  us  by  Buchanan  in  the  various 
meafures  of  Horace  ; and  the  lower  claffes 
had  better  read  Dr.  Johnfton’s  tranflation 
of  thefe  pfalms,  another  elegant  writer  of 
the  Scots  nation,  inftead  of  Ovid’s  Epiftles  ; 
for  he  has  turned  the  fame  pfalms  perhaps 
with  greater  elegancy  into  elegiac  verfe, 
whereof  the  learned  W.  Benfon,  Efq.  has' 
lately  publifhed  a noble  edition,  and  I hear 
that  thefe  pfalms  are  honoured  with  an  en- 
creafing  ufe  in  the  fchools  of  Holland  and 
Scotland.  A flanza,  or  a couplet  of  thefe 
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writers,  would  now  and  then  hick  upon 
the  minds  of  youth,  and  would  fumifh 
them  infinitely  better  with  pious  and  moral 
thoughts,  and  do  fomething  towards  mak- 
ing them  good  men  and  Chriftians. 

XVIII.  A little  book  collected  from 
the  pfalms  of  both  thefe  tranflators,  Bu- 
chanan and  Johnfton,  and  a few  other 
Chriftian  poets,  would  be  of  excellent  ufe 
for  fchools  to  begin  their  inftrudtions  in 
Latin  poely  ; and  I am  well  affured  this 
would  be  richly  fufficient  for  all  thofe  in 
lower  rank,  who  never  defign  a learned 
profeftion,  and  yet  cuftom  has  foolifhly 
bound  them  to  learn  that  language. 

But  left  it  fhould  be  thought  hard  to 
caft  Horace  and  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Juvenal, 
entirely  out  of  the  fchools,  I add,  if  here 
and  there  a few  lyric  odes,  or  pieces  ol 
fatires,  or  fome  epifodes  of  heroic  verfe, 
with  here  and  there  an  epigram  of  Martial, 
all  which  fhall  be  clear  from  the  ftains  ot 
vice  and  impiety,  and  which  may  infpire 
the  mind  with  noble  fentiments,  fire  the 
fancy  with  bright  and  warm- ideas,  or  teach 
a leflons 
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leffons  of  morality  and  prudence,  were 
chofen  out  of  thole  ancient  Roman  writers 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fchools,  and  were  col- 
lected and  printed  in  one  moderate  volume, 
or  two  at  the  molt,  it  would  be  abundantly 
fufficient  provihon  out  of  the  Roman  poets 
for  the  inftrudtion  of  boys  in  all  that  is 
necefiary  in  that  age  of  life. 

Surely  Juvenal  himfelf  would  not  have 
the  face  to  vindicate  the  mailers  who  teach, 
boys  his  6th  fatyr,  and  many  paragraphs  of 
feveral  others,  when  he  himfelf  has  charged 
us, 

< 

Nil  dldlu  focdum,  vifuque , htcc  limlna  tangai 
Intra  qua?  puer  eft.  Sat.  1 4. 

Suffer  no  lewdnefs,  nor  indecent  fpeech, 
Th’  apartment  of  the  tender  youth  to  reach. 

Dryden. 

Thus  far  in  anfwer  to  the  foregoing 
queltion. 


But  J retire;  for  Mr.  Clark  of  Hull,  ia 
his  treatife  of  education,  and  Mr.  Philips 
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preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  have 
given  more  excellent  directions  for  learning 
Latin. 

XIX.  When  a language  is  learnt,  if  it 
be  of  any  ufe  at  all,  it  is  pity  it  fhould  be 
forgotten  again.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to 
take  all  juft  opportunities  to  read  fomething 
frequently  in  that  language,  when  other 
lieceflary  and  important  ftudies  will  give 
you  leave.  As  in  learning  any  tongue, 
dictionaries  which  contain  words  and  phrafes 
fhould  be  always  at  hand,  fo  they  fhould 
be  ever  kept  within  reach  by  perfons  who 
would  remember  a tongue  which  they  have 
learnt.  Nor  fhould  we  at  any  time  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  a doubtful  guefs  at  the 
fenfe  or  meaning  of  any  words  which  oc- 
cur, but  confult  the  dictionary,  which  may 
give  us  certain  information,  and  thus  fecure 
us  from  miftake.  It  is  meer  floth  which 
makes  us  content  ourfelves  with  uncertain 
gueftes  ; and  indeed  this  is  neither  fafe  nor 
ufeful  for  perfons  who  would  learn  any  lan- 
guage or  fcience,  or  have  a defire  to  retain 
what  they  have  acquired. 
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XX.  When  you  have  learnt  one  or  many 
languages  never  fo  perfectly,  take  heed  of 
priding  yourfelf  in  thele  acquisitions  : they 
are  but  meer  trealures  of  words,  or  inftru- 
ments  of  true  and  folid  knowledge,  and 
whole  chief  defign  is  to  lead  us  into  an  ac- 
quaintance with  things,  or  to  enable  us  the 
more  ealily  to  convey  thofe  ideas  or  that 
knowledge  toothers.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  various  tongues  is  nothing  elfe  but  a 
relief  again  ft  the  mifchief  which  the  build- 
ing of  Babel  introduced  : and  were  I mafter 
of  as  many  languages  as  were  fpoken  at 
Babel,  I Ihould  make  but  a poor  pretence 
to  true  learning  or  knowledge,  if  I had  not 
clear  and  diftindt  ideas,  and  ufeful  notions 
in  my  head  under  the  words  which  my 
tongue  could  pronounce.  Yet  lo  unhappy 
a thing  is  human  nature,  that  this  fort  of 
knowledge  of  founds  and  fyllables  is  ready 
to  puff  up  the  mind  with  vanity,  more  than 
the  moft  valuable  and  folid  improvements  of 
it.  The  pride  of  a grammarian,  or  a critic, 
generally  exceeds  that  of  a philofopher. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI II; 


OP  ENQUIRING  INTO  THE  SENSE  AND  MEANING  OF  ANY 
WRITER  OR  SPEAKER,  AND  ESPECIALLY  THE  SENSE  OF 
TIIE  SACRED  WRITINGS, 


JT  is  a great  unhappinefs  that  there  is 

fuch  an  ambiguity  in  words  and  forms 
of  fpeech,  that  the  fame  fentence  may  be 
drawn  into  different  fignifications  ; whereby 
it  comes  to  pafs,  that  it  is  difficult  fometimes 
for  the  reader  exactly  to  hit  upon  the  ideas 
which  the  writer  or  fpeaker  had  in  his  mind. 
Some  of  the  heft  rules  to  direct  us  herein 
are  fuch  as  thefe. 

I.  Be  well  acquainted  with  the  tongue 
itfelf,  or  language  wherein  the  author’s 
mind  is  expreft.  Learn  not  only  the  true 
meaning  of  each  word,  but  the  fenfe  which 
thofe  words  obtain  when  placed  in  fuch  a 
particular  fituation  and  order.  Acquaint 
yourfelf  with  the  peculiar  power  and  em- 

L 2 phafis 
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phafis  of  the  feveral  modes  of  fpeech,  and 
the  various  idioms  of  the  tongue.  The 
fecondary  ideas  which  cuftom  has  fuper- 
added  to  many, words,  fhould  alfo  be  known, 
as  well  as  the  particular  and  primary  mean- 
ing of  them,  if  we  would  underhand  any 
writer.  See  Logic,  part  I.  Chap.  4.  §.  3. 

II.  Consider  the  lignification  of  thofe 
words  and  phrafes,  more  efpecially  in  the 
fame  nation,  or  near  the  fame  age  in  which 
that  writer  lived,  and  in  what  fenfe  they  are 
ufed  by  authors  of  the  fame  nation,  opinion, 
fedt,  party,  &c. 

Upon  this  account  we  may  learn  to  in- 
terpret feveral  phrafes  of  the  New  Teftament 
out  of  that  verfion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
into  Greek,  which  is  called  the  Septuagint  ; 
for  though  that  verfion  be  very  imperfedt 
and  defedtive  in  many  things,  yet  it  feems 
to  me  evident  that  the  holy  writers  of  the 
New  Teftament  made  ufe  of  that  verfion 
many  times  in  their  citation  of  texts  out  of 
the  Bible. 


III.  Com-. 
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III.  Compare  the  words  and  phrafes 
in  one  place  of  an  author,  with  the  fame  or 
kindred  words  and  phrafes  ufed  in  other 
places  of  the  fame  author,  which  are  ge- 
nerally called  parallel  places ; and  as  one 
expreffion  explains  another  which  is  like  it, 
fo  fometimes  a contrary  expreffion  will  ex- 
plain its  contrary.  Remember  always  that 
a writer  bed:  interprets  himfelf;  and  as  we 
believe  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  fupreme 
agent  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  and  the  New,  he  can  bed:  explain 
himfelf.  Hence  the  theological  rule  arifes 
that  fcripture  is  the  bed:  interpreter  of  lcrip- 
ture;  and  therefore  concordances,  which  ffiew 
us  parallel  places,  are  of  excellent  ufe  for 
interpretation, 

IV.  Consider  the  fubjeft  of  which  the 
author  is  treating,  and  by  comparing  other 
places  where  he  treats  of  the  fame  fubjeft, 
you  may  learn  his  fenfe  in  the  place  which 
you  are  reading,  though  dome  of  the  terms 
which  he  ufes  in  thofe  two  places  may  be 
very  different. 

L 3 
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And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  author 
ufes  the  lame  words  where  the  fubjedt  of 
which  he  treats  is  not  juft  the  fame,  you 
cannot  learn  his  fenfe  by  comparing  thofe 
two  places,  though  the  meer  words  may  feem 
to  agree  : for  fome  authors,  when  they  are 
treating  of  a quite  different  fubjedt,  may  ufe 
perhaps  the  fame  words  in  a very  different 
fenfe,  as  St.  Paul  does  the  words  faith,  and 
law,  and  righteoufnefs. 

i * ■ ‘ . * 

V.  Observe  the  fcope  and  defign  of  the 
writer  : inquire  into  his  aim  and  end  in 
that  book,  or  fedtion,  or  paragraph,  which 
will  help  to  explain  particular  fentences  : 
for  we  luppofe  a wife  and  judicious  writer 
diredfs  his  expreftions  generally  toward  his 
defigned  end. 

VI.  When  an  author  fpeaks  of  any  fub- 
jedl  occafionally,  let  his  fenfe  be  explain- 
ed by  thofe  places  where  he  treats  of  it  di- 
ftindlly  and  profeffedly:  where  he  fpeaks  of 
any  fubjedt  in  myftical  or  metaphorical 
terms,  explain  them  by  other  places  where 
he  treats  of  the  fame  f ubjedl  in  terms  that 
are  plain  and  literal  : where  he  fpeaks  in 

an 
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an  oratorical,  affecting,  or  perfuafive  way, 
let  this  be  explained  by  other  places  where 
he  treats  ot  the  fame  theme  in  a doctrinal  or 
inftru&ive  way  : where  the  author  fpeaks 
more  ftrictly  and  particularly  on  any  theme, 
it  will  explain  the  more  loofe  and  general 
expreflions  : where  he  treats  more  largely, 
it  will  explain  the  fhorter  hints  and  brief 
intimations  : and  wherefoever  he  writes 
more  obfcnrely,  fearch  out  fome  more  per- 
lpicuous  paffages  in  the  fame  writer,  by 
which  to  determine  the  fenle  of  that  ob- 
fcurer  language. 

VII.  Consider  not  only  the  perfon  who 
is  introduced  lpeaking,  but  the  perfons  to 
whom  the  fpeech  is  directed,  the  circum- 
ftances  of  time  and  place,  the  temper  and 
fpirit  of  the  lpeaker,  as  well  as  the  temper 
and  fpirit  of  the  hearers  : in  order  to  in- 
terpret fcripture  well,  there  needs  a good 
acquaintance  with  the  Jewifh  cuftoms, 
fome  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Roman  and 
Greek  times  and  manners,  which  fom^ 
times  ftrike  a ffrange  and  furprizing  light 
upon  paflages  which  were  before  very  ob- 
fcure. 
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VIII.  In  particular  proportions,  the  fenfe 
of  an  author  may  be  fometimes  known  by 
the  inferences  which  he  draws  from  them  ; 
and  all  thofe  fenfes  may  be  excluded  which 
will  not  allow  of  that  inference. 

Note,  this  rule  indeed  is  not  always 
certain  in  reading  and  interpreting  human 
authors,  becaufe  they  may  miltake  in  draw- 
ing their  inferences ; but  in  explaining  lcrip- 
ture  it  is  a fure  rule  ; for  the  facred  and  in- 
fpired  writers  always  make  juft  inferences 
from  their  own  propofitions.  Yet  even  in 
them  we  muft  take  heed  w'e  do  not  mif- 
take an  allulion  for  an  inference,  which 
is  many  times  introduced  almoft  in  the  fame 
manner. 

IX.  If  it  be  a matter  of  controverly, 
the  true  fenfe  of  the  author  is  fometimes 
known  by  the  objections  that  are  brought 
againft  it.  So  we  may  be  well  allured,  the 
apoftle  fpeaks  againlt  our  “ j unification  in  the 
fightof  God  by  our  own  works  of  holinefs,” 
in  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  chapters  of  the  epif- 
tle  to  the  Romans,  becaufe  of  the  objection 
brought  againlt  him  in  the  beginning  of  the 

6 th 
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6th  chapter,  (viz.)  “What  fhall  we  fay  then? 
(hall  we  continue  in  fin  that  grace  may 
abound  ?’*  which  objection  could  never 
have  been  raifed,if  he  had  been  proving  our 
j unification  by  our  own  works  of  righteouf- 
nefs. 

X.  In  matters  of  difpute,  take  heed  of 
warping  the  fenfe  of  the  writer  to  your  own 
opinion,  by  any  latent  prejudices  of  felf-love, 
and  party-fpirit.  It  is  this  reigning  prin- 
ciple of  prejudice  and  party,  that  has  given 
fuch  a variety  of  lenfes  both  to  the  facred 
writers  and  others,  which  would  never  have 
come  into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  if  he 
had  not  laboured  under  fome  fuch  prepof- 
fefiions. 

XI.  For  the  fame  reafon  take  heed  of 
the  prejudices  of  paffion,  malice,  envy, 
pride  or  oppofition  to  an  author,  whereby 
you  may  be  eafily  tempted  to  put  a falfe  and 
invidious  fenfe  upon  his  words.  Lay  afide 
therefore  a carping  lpirit,  and  read  even  an 
adverfary  with  attention  and  diligence,  with 
an  honeft  defign  to  find  out  his  true  mean- 
ing; do  not  fnatch  at  little  lapfes  and  ap- 
pear- 
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pearances  of  miftake,  in  oppofition  to  his 
declared  and  avowed  meaning  ; nor  impute 
any  fenfe  or  opinion  to  him  which  he 
denies  to  be  his  opinion,  unlefs  it  be  proved 
by  the  mod:  plain  and  exprefs  language. 

Lastly,  remember  that  you  treat  every 
author,  writer  or  fpeaker,  juft  as  you  your- 
felves  would  be  willing  to  be  treated  by 
others,  who  are  learching  out  the  meaning 
of  what  you  write  or  fpeak  : and  maintain 
upon  your  fpirit  an  awful  fenfe  of  the  pre- 
fence of  God,  who  is  the  judge  of  hearts, 
and  will  punifh  thofe  who  by  a bafe  and  dif- 
honeft  turn  of  mind  wilfully  pervert  the 
meaning  of  the  facred  writers,  or  even  of 
common  authors  under  the  influence  of 
culpable  prejudices.  See  more,  Logic,  part 
I.  chap.  6.  §.3.  Diredtions  concerning  the 
definition  of  names. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


RULES  OF  IMPROVEMENT  EY  CONVERSATION. 


IF  we  would  improve  our  minds  by  con- 
verfation,  it  is  a great  happinefs  to  be 
acquainted  with  perfons  wifer  than  ourfelves. 
It  is  a piece  of  ufeful  advice  therefore  to 
get  the  favour  of  their  converfation  fre- 
quently, as  far  as  circumftances  will  allow  : 
and  if  they  happen  to  be  a little  referved, 
ufe  all  obliging  methods  to  draw  out  of 
them  w'hat  may  encreafe  your  own  know- 
ledge. 

II.  Whatsoever  company  you  are  in, 
wafte  not  the  time  in  trifle  and  imper- 
tinence. If  you  fpend  fome  hours  amongfl; 
children,  talk  with  them  according  to  their 
capacity;  mark  the  young  buddings  of  in- 
fant reafon  ; obferve  the  different  motions 
and  diftindt  workings  of  the  animal  and 
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tu re  grows  up  to  the  ufe  of  his  reasoning 
powers,  and  what  early  prejudices  befet  and 
endanger  his  underftanding.  By  this  means 
you  will  learn  how  to  addrefs  yourfelf  to 
children  for  their  benefit,  and  perhaps  you 
may  derive  fome  ufeful  philofoph ernes  for 
vour  own  entertainment. 

III.  If  you  happen  to  be  in  company  with 
a merchant  or  afailor,  a farmer  or  a mecha- 
nick,  a milk-maid  or  a fpinfter,  lead  them 
into  a dilcourfe  of  the  matters  of  th'eir  own 
peculiar  province  or  profefiion  ; for  every 
one  knows  or  fhould  know  his  own  bufinefs 
beft.  In  this  fenfe  a common  mechanick 
is  wifer  than  a philofopher.  By  this  means 
you  may  gain  fome  improvement  in  know^- 
ledge  from  every  one  you  meet. 

IV.  Confine  not  yourfelf  always  to  one 
fort  of  company,  or  to  perfons  of  the  fame 
party  or  opinion,  either  in  matters  of 
learning,  religion  or  the  civil  life,  left, 
if  you  fhould  happen  to  be  nurfed  up  or 
educated  in  early  miftake,  you  fhould  be 
Confirmed  and  eftablifhed  in  the  fame  mil- 
take,  by  converfing  only  with  perfons  of  the 

fame 
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fame  fentiments.  A free  and  general  con-, 
verlatlon  with  men  of  very  various  coun- 
tries and  of  different  parties,  opinions  and 
pradlices  (fo  far  as  it  may  be  done  fafely)  is 
ot  excellent  ufe  to  undeceive  us  in  many 
wrong  judgments  which  we  may  have  fram- 
ed, and  to  lead  us  into  jufter  thoughts. 
It  is  faid,  when  the  King  of  Siam,  near 
China,  iirft  converfed  with  l'ome  European 
merchants,  who  fought  the  favour  of  trad- 
ing on  his  coaft,  he  enquired  of  them 
iome  ot  the  common  appearances  of  fum- 
mer  and  winter  in  their  country ; and  when 
they  told  him  of  water  growing  fo  hard  in 
their  rivers,  that  men,  and  horfes,  and  la- 
den carriages  paff  over  it,  and  that  rain 
fometimes  fell  down  as  white  and  light  as 
feathers,  and  fometimes  almoff  as  hard  as 
ffones,  he  would  not  believe  a tyllable  they 
faid,  for  ice,  fnow,  and  hail,  were  names 
and  things  utterly  unknown  to  him,  and  to 
his  fubjedts  in  that  hot  climate : he  renounc- 
ed all  traffick  with  fuch  fhameful  liars,  and 
would  not  fuffer  them  to  trade  with  his  peo- 
ple. See  here  the  natural  effedts  of  grols 
ignorance. 


Con- 
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Conversation  with  foreigners  on  vari- 
ous occafions  has  a happy  influence  to  en- 
large our  minds,  and  to  fet  them  free  from 
many  errors  and  grofs  prejudices  we  are 
ready  to  imbibe  concerning  them.  Domicil- 
lus  has  never  travelled  five  miles  from  his 
mother’s  chimney,  and  he  imagines  all  out- 
landifli  men  are  papifhes,  and  worlhip  no- 
thing but  a crofs.  Tityrus,  the  fhepherd, 
was  bred  up  all  his  life  in  the  country, 
and  never  faw  Rome  ; he  fancied  it  to  be 
only  a huge  village,  and  was  therefore  in- 
finitely furprifed  to  find  fuch  palaces,  fuch 
ftreets,  fuch  glittering  treafures  and  gay 
magnificence  as  his  firfl:  journey  to  the  city 
lhewed  him,  and  with  wonder  he  confefles 
his  folly  and  miftake. 


So  Virgil  introduces  a poor  Ihepherd, 


Urbetn  qmm  dicunt  Rom  am,  Meliboee * putavi 
Stultus  ego  huic  nojine  Jimllem , quo  fepe  fole?nus 
Pajiores  ovium  teneros  depellere  foetus ? &c. 
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Thus  Englifhed. 

Fool  that  I was , I thought  imperial  Rome 
hike  market-towns , where  once  a week  we 
come , 

And  thither  drive  our  tender  lambs  from 
home . 

Conversation  would  have  given  Ti- 
tyrus  a better  notion  of  Rome,  though  he 
had  never  happened  to  travel  thither. 

V.  In  mixed  company,  among  acquaint- 
ance and  Grangers,  endeavour  to  learn  fome^ 
thing  from  all.  Be  lwift  to  hear,  but  he 
cautious  of  your  tongue,  led;  you  betrav  your 
ignorance,  and  perhaps  offend  fome  of  thofe 
who  are  prefent  too.  The  fcripture  ieverely 
cenfures  thofe  who  fpeak  evil  of  the  things 
they  know  not.  Acquaint  yourfelf  therefore 
iometimes  with  perfons  and  parties  which 
are  far  diifant  from  your  common  life  and 
cutloms  : this  is  a way  whereby  you  may 
form  a wifer  opinion  of  men  and  things. 
Prove  all  things,  and  hold  fail  that  which  is 
good,  is  a divine  rule,  and  it  comes  from 
the  Father  of  light  and  truth.  But  young 
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per  foils  fhould  pradtffe  it  indeed  with  due 
limitation,  and  under  the  eye  of  their 
elders. 

VI.  Be  not  frighted  nor  provoked  at  opi- 
nions different  from  your  own.  Some  per- 
ilous are  lo  confident  they  are  in  the  right, 
that  they  will  not  come  within  the  hearing 
of  any  notions  but  their  own  : they  canton 
out  to  themfelves  a little  province  in  the 
intellectual  world,  where  they  fancy  the 
light  fhines,  and  all  the  reft  is  in  darknefs. 
Thev  never  venture  into  the  ocean  of  know- 
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ledge,  nor  furvey  the  riches  of  other  minds, 
which  are  as  folid  and  as  ufeful,  and  per- 
haps are  finer  gold  than  what  they  ever 
poffeffed.  Let  not  men  imagine  there  is  no 
certain  truth  but  in  the  fciences  which  they 
ftudy,  and  amongft  that  party  in  which  they 
were  born  and  educated. 

VII.  Bel  i eve  that  it  is  poffible  to  leant 
fomething  from  perfons  much  below  your- 
l'elf  We  are  all  fhort-fighted  creatures  ; 
our  views  are  alfo  narrow  and  limited  ; we 
otten  fee  but  one  fide  of  a matter,  and  do 
not  extend  our  fight  far  and  wide  enough 

to 
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to  reach  every  thing  that  has  a connexion 
with  the  thing  we  talk  of : we  fee  but  in 
part,  and  know  but  in  part,  therefore  it  is 
no  wonder  we  form  not  right  conclufions, 
becaufe  we  do  not  furvey  the  whole  of  any 
iubject  or  argument.  Even  the  proudefl 
admirer  ol  his  own  parts  might  find  it  ufe- 
ful  to  confult  with  others,  though  of  in- 
ferior capacity  and  penetration.  We  have 
a different  prolpect  of  the  fame  thing  (if 
I may  fo  fpeak)  according  to  the  different 
pofition  of  our  underftandings  toward  it: 
a weaker  man  may  fametimes  light  on  no- 
tions which  have  efcaped  a wifer,  and  which 
the  wifer  man  might  make  a happy  ufe  of, 
if  we  would  condefcend  to  take  notice  of 
them, 

VIII.  It  is  of  confiderable  advantage  when 
we  are  purfuing  any  difficult  point  of  know- 
ledge, to  have  a fociety  of  ingenious  cor- 
refpondents  at  hand,  to  whom  we  may  pro- 
pole  it  : for  every  man  has  fomething  of  a 
different  genius  and  a various  turn  of  mind, 
whereby  the  fubjedf  propofed  will  be  ffiewn 
in  all  its  lights,  it  will  be  reprefented 
in  all  its  forms,  and  every  fide  of  it  be 
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turned  to  view,  that  a jufter  judgment 
may  be  framed. 

IX.  To  make  converfation  more  valuable 
and  ufeful,  whether  it  he  in  a defigned  or 
accidental  viiit,  among  perfons  of  the  fame 
or  of  different  fexes,  after  the  neceffary  fa- 
lutations  are  hnifhed,  and  the  bream  of  com- 
mon talk  begins  to  hefitate,  or  runs  flat  and 
low,  let  fome  one  perfon  take  a book 
which  may  be  agreeable  to  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  by  common  confent  let  him 
read  in  it  ten  lines  or  a paragraph  or  two, 
or  a few  pages,  till  fome  word  or  fentence 
gives  an  occafion  for  any  of  the  company 
to  offer  a thought  or  two  relating  to  that 
fubjeft  : interruption  of  the  reader  Ihould 
be  no  blame,  for  converfation  is  the  bufl- 
nefs  : whether  it  be  to  confirm  what  the 
author  fays  or  to  improve  it,  to  enlarge  up- 
on it  or  to  correfl  it,  to  objecff  again  A it  or 
to  afk  any  queftion  that  is  a-kin  to  it ; and  let 
every  one  that  pleafe  add  their  opinion  and 
promote  the  converfation.  When  the  dif- 
courfe  finks  again,  or  diverts  to  trifles,  let 
him  that  reads  purfue  the  page,  and  read 
on  further  paragraphs  or  pages,  till  fome 
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occafion  is  given  by  a word  or  fentence 
for  a new  difcourfe  to  be  darted,  and  that 

I 

with  the  utmod  eafe  and  freedom.  Such 
a method  as  this  would  prevent  the  hours 
of  a vilit  from  running  all  to  wade  ; and 
by  this  means  even  among  lcholars  they 
would  feldom  find  occafion  for  that  too  jud 
and  bitter  reflection,  I have  lod  my  time  in 
the  company  of  the  learned. 

By  fuch  a practice  as  this  is,  young  ladies 
may  very  honourably  and  agreeably  improve 
their  hours,  while  one  applies  herlelf  to 
reading,  the  others  employ  their  attention, 
even  among  the  various  artifices  of  the 
needle  ; but  let  all  of  them  make  their  oc- 
calional  remarks  or  enquiries.  This  will 
guard  a great  deal  of  that  precious  time  from 
modifli  trifling  impertinence  or  fcandah 
which  might  otherwife  afford  matter  for 
painful  repentance. 

Observe  this  rule  in  general,  whenfo- 
ever  it  lies  in  your  power  to  lead  the  con- 
verfation,  let  it  be  directed  to  fome  profitable 
point  of  knowledge  or  practice,  fo  far  as 
mav  be  done  with  decencv  ; and  let  not 
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the  difcourfe  and  the  hours  be  fuffered  to 
rim  loole  without  aim  or  defign  : and 
when  a fubjeCt  is  ftarted,  pafs  not  haftily 
to  another,  before  you  have  brought  the 
prefent  theme  of  difcourfe  to  iome  tolerable 
iffue,  or  a joint  confent  to  drop  it. 

X.  Attend  with  fincere  diligence  while 
any  one  of  the  company  is  declaring  his  fenfe 
of  the  queftion  propofed  ; hear  the  argument 
with  patience,  tho’  it  differ  never  fo  much 
from  your  fentiments,  for  you  yourfelf  are 
very  defirous  to  be  heard  with  patience  by 
others  who  differ  from  you.  Let  not  your 
thoughts  be  active  and  bufy  all  the  while 
to  find  out  fomething  to  contradict,  and  by 
what  means  to  oppofe  the  fpeaker,  efpecially 
in  matters  which  are  not  brought  to  an 
iffue.  This  is  a frequent  and  unhappy  tem- 
per and  practice.  You  fhould  rather  be 
intent  and  folicitous  to  take  up  the  mind 
and  meaning  of  the  fpeaker,  zealous  to  feize 
and  approve  all  that  is  true  in  his  difcourfe  ; 
nor  yet  fhould  you  want  courage  to  oppofe 
where  it  is  neceffary  ; but  let  your  modefty 
and  patience,  and  a friendly  temper,  be  as 
conlpicuous  as  your  zeal. 


XI.  When 
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XL  When  a man  fpeaks  with  much 
treedom  and  eafe,  and  gives  his  opinion  in 
the  plaineft  language  of  common  lenfe,  do 
not  prefently  imagine  you  fhall  gain  nothing 
by  his  company.  Sometimes  you  will  find 
a perfon  who  in  his  canverfation  or  his 
writings  delivers  his  thoughts  in  fo  plain,  fo 
eafy,  fo  familiar  and  perfpicuous  a manner, 
that  you  both  underftand  and  affent  to  every 
thing  he  faith,  as  faff  as  you  read  or  hear 
it  : hereupon  fome  hearers  have  been  ready 
to  conclude  in  haffe,  furely  this  man  faith 
none  but  common  things,  I knew  as  much 
before,  or  I would  have  faid  all  this  myfelf. 
This  is  a frequent  miftake.  Pellucido  was  a 
very  great  genius ; when  he  fpoke  in  the  fe- 
nate  he  was  wont  to  convey  his  ideas  in  fo 
iimple  and  happy  a manner,  as  to  inftruCt 
and  convince  every  hearer,  and  to  inforce 
the  conviction  thro’  the  whole  illuftrious 
affembly;  and  that  with  fo  much  evidence, 
that  you  would  have  been  ready  to  wonder, 
that  every  one  who  fpoke  had  not  faid  the 
fame  things : but  Pellucido  was  the  only 
man  that  could  do  it,  the  only  fpeaker  who 
had  attained  this  art  and  honour.  Such  is 
the  writer  of  whom  Horace  would  fay, 
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Ut  fibi  quivis, 

Speret  idem , fudet  niultum , frufraque  labor et 
Aufis  idem , De  Art.  Poet. 

Smooth  be  your  fly le,  and  pi  am  and  natural , 
flo  Jlrike  the  fons  of  1 Lapping  or  Whitehall . 
While  others  think  this  eafly  to  attain , 

Let  them  but  try , w/VZ?  /Zt/V  uimoft  pain  j- 

'Thcyll  fweat  and flrive  to  imitate  in  vain.  * 

XII.  If  any  thing  feem  dark  in  the  clilA 
courfe  of  your  companion,  lo  that  you  have 
not  a clear  idea  of  what  is  fpoken,  endea- 
vour to  obtain  a clearer  conception  of  it  by 
a decent  manner  of  enquiry.  Do  not  charge 
the  fpeaker  with  ohfeurity,  either  in  his 
fenfe  or  his  words,  hut  entreat  his  favour 
to  relieve  your  own  want  of  penetration, 
or  to  add  an  enlightening  word  or  two,  that 
you  may  take  up  his  whole  meaning. 

If  difficulties  arife  in  your  mind,  and 
conftrain  your  diffent  to  the  things  fpoken, 
reprefent  what  objection  fome  perfons  would 
be  ready  to  make  againft  the  fentiments  of 
the  ipeaker,  without  telling  himyou  oppofe. 

I his  manner  of  addrefs  carries  fomething 

more 
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more  modeft  and  obliging  in  it,  than  to  ap- 
pear to  raife  objections  of  your  own  by  way. 
of  contradiction  to  him  that  fpoke. 

XIII.  When  you  are  forced  to  differ 
from  him  who  delivers  his  fenfe  on  any 
point,  yet  agree  as  far  as  you  can,  and  re- 
prelent  how  far  you  agree  ; and  if  there  be 
any  room  for  it,  explain  the  words  of  the 
Ipeaker  in  fucli  a fenfe  to  which  you  can 
in  general  alTent  and  fo  agree  with  him  : or 
at  leaft  by  a fmall  addition  or  alteration  of 
his  fentiments  lhew  your  own  fenfe  of 
things.  It  is  the  praCtiee  and  delight  of  a 
candid  hearer,  to  make  it  appear  how  un- 
willing he  is  to  differ  from  him  that  lpeaks; 
Let  the  fpeaker  know  that  it  is  nothing  but 
truth  conftrains  you  to  oppofe  him,  and  let 
that  difference  be  always  expreffed  in  few 
and  civil  and  chofen  words,  fuch  as  may 
give  the  leaft  offence. 

f r 

And  be  careful  always  to  take  Solomon’s 
rule  with  you,  and  let  your  correfpondent 
fairly  finifh  his  fpeech  before  you  reply; 
“ foe  he  that  anfwereth  a matter  before  he 
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hcareth  it,  it  is  folly  and  fhame  unto  him.’' 
Prov.  xviii.  13. 

A little  watchfulnefs,  care  and  prac- 
tice in  younger  life,  will  render  all  thefe 
things  more  eafy,  familiar  and  natural  to 
you,  and  will  grow  into  habit. 

XIV.  As  you  fhould  carry  about  with 
you  a conftant  and  fmcere  fenfe  of  your 
own  ignorance,  fo  you  fhould  not  be  afraid 
nor  afhamed  to  confefs  this  ignorance,  by 
taking  all  proper  opportunities  to  afk  and  en- 
quire for  farther  information;  whether  it  be 
the  meaning  of  a word,  the  nature  of  a 
thing,  the  reafon  of  a proportion,  the 
cuftom  of  a nation,  &c.  never  remain  in 
ignorance  for  want  of  afki ng. 

Many  a perfon  had  arrived  at  fome  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  knowledge,  if  he  had 
not  been  full  of  felf-conceit,  and  imagined 
that  he  had  known  enough  already,  or  elfe 
was  afhamed  to  let  others  know  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  it.  God  and  man  are 
ready  to  teach  the  meek,  the  humble,  and 
the  ignorant;  but  he  that  fancied  himfelf  to 
know  any  particular  fubjecl  well,  or  that 

will 
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-will  not  venture  to  afk  a queftion  about  it, 
iuch  a one  will  not  put  himfelf  into  the 
way  of  improvement  by  enquiry  and  di- 
ligence. A fool  maybe  “ wifer  in  his  own 
conceit  than  ten  men  who  can  render  a rea- 
fon,”  and  luch  an  one  is  very  likely  to  be  an 
everlafting  fool  ; and  perhaps  alfo  it  is  a 
filly  fhame  renders  his  folly  incurable, 

1 

Stultorum  incur  at  a pudor  malus  ulcer  a cel  at. 

Hor.  Epift.  16,  Lib.  I. 

In  Englifh  thus. 

If  fools  have  ulcers , and  their  pride  conceal  'em, 
They  mujl  have  ulcers Jlill,  for  none  can  heal  'em. 

XV.  Be  not  too  forward,  efpecially  in 
the  younger  part  of  life,  to  determine  any 
queftion  in  company  with  an  infallible  and 
peremptory  fentence,  nor  fpeak  with  affum- 
ing  airs,  and  with  a decifive  tone  of  voice. 
A young  man,  in  the  prefence  of  his  elders, 
fhould  rather  hear  and  attend,  and  weigh 
the  arguments  which  are  brought  for  the 
proof  or  refutation  of  any  doubtful  pro- 
portion : and  when  it  is  your  turn  to  fpeak, 
propofe  your  thoughts  rather  in  the  way  ot 

en- 
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enquiry.  By  this  means  your  mind  will  be 
kept  in  a fitter  temper  to  receive  truth, 
and  you  will  be  more  ready  to  correct  and 
improve  vour  own  fentiments,  where  you 
have  not  been  toopofitive  in  affirming  them. 
But  if  you  have  magi  fieri  ally  decided  the 
point,  you  will  find  a fecret  unwillingnefs 
to  retraCt,  though  you  lhould  feel  an  inward 
conviction  that  you  were  in  the  wrong. 

XVI.  It  is  granted  indeed,  that  a feafon 
may  happen,  when  fome  bold  pretender  to 
fcience  may  affume  haughty  and  pofitive 
airs,  to  aflert  and  vindicate  a grofs  and  dan- 
gerous error,  or  to  renounce  and  vilify  fome 
very  important  truth  : and  if  he  has  a 
popular  talent  of  talking,  and  there  be  no 
remonftrance  made  againft  him,  the  com- 
pany may  be  tempted  too  eafily  to  give  their 
a (Tent  to  the  imprudence  and  infallibility  ' 
of  the  prefumer.  They  may  imagine  a pro- 
pofition  fo  much  vilified  can  never  be  true, 
and  that  a doctrine  which  is  fo  boldly  cen- 
iured  and  renounced  can  never  be  defended. 
Weak  minds  are  too  ready  to  perfuadethem- 
felves,  that  a man  would  never  talk  with 
fo  much  affurance  unlefs  he  were  certainly 
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in  the  right,  and  could  well  maintain  and 
prove  what  he  laid.  By  this  means,  truth 
it  felt  is  in  danger  of  being  betrayed  or  loft, 
if  there  be  no  opposition  made  to  fuch  a 
pretending  talker. 

Now  in  fuch  a cafe  even  a wife  and  a 
modeft  man  may  aftume  airs  too,  and  re- 
pel infolence  with  its  own  weapons.  There 
is  a time,  as  Solomon  the  wifeft  of  men 
teaches  us,  “ when  a fool  ftiould  beanlwered 
according  to  his  folly,  left  he  be  wile  in  his 
own  conceit,”  and  left  others  too  ealily  yield 
up  their  faith  and  reafon  to  his  imperious 
dictates.  Courage  and  politivity  are  never 
more  neceflary  than  on  fuch  an  occalion. 
But  it  is  good  to  join  fome  argument  with 
them  of  real  and  convincing  for££,  and  let 
it  be  ftrongly  pronounced  too. 

When  fuch  a refiftance  is  made,  you 
fhall  find  fome  of  thofe  bold  talkers  will 
draw  in  their  horns,  when  their  fierce  and 
feeble  pufhes  againft  truth  and  reafon  are 
repelled  with  pufhing  and  confidence.  It  is 
pity  indeed  that  truth  fliould  ever  need 
fuch  fort  of  defences ; but  we  know  that  a 

tri- 
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triumphant  afturance  hath  iomctimcs  lup- 
ported  grofs  falfehoods,  and  a whole  com- 
pany have  been  captivated  to  error  by  this 
means,  till  fome  man  with  equal  affurance 
has  refcued  them.  It  is  pity  that  any  mo- 
mentous point  of  doctrine  fhould  happen 
to  fall  under  fuch  reproaches,  and  require 
fuch  a mode  of  vindication  : though  if  1 
happen  to  hear  it,  I ought  not  to  turn  my 
back  and  to  lheak  off  in  lilence,  and  leave 
the  truth  to  lie  baffled,  bleeding,  and  (lain. 
Yet  I mu  ft  confefs,  I fhould  be  glad  to  have 
no  occafion  ever  given  me  to  fight  with  any 
man  at  this  fort  of  weapons,  even  though 
I fhould  be  fo  happy  as  to  filence  his  inlo- 
ence,  and  to  obtain  an  evident  vidtorv. 

7 y 

XVttr^E  not  fond  of  difputing  every 
thing  pro  and  con , nor  indulge  yourfelf  to 
fhew  your  talent  of  attacking  and  defend- 
ing. > A logic  which  teaches  nothing  elfe,  is 
little  worth.  This  temper  and  practice  will 
lead  you  juft  fo  far  out  of  the  way  of  know- 
ledge, and  divert  your  honeft  enquiry  after 
the  truth  which  is  debated  or  fought.  In 
fet  difputes  every  little  ftraw  is  often  laid 
hold  on  to  fupport  our  own  caufe  ; every 
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riling  that  can  be  drawn  in  any  way  to  give 
c'olour  to  our  argument  is  advanced,  and 
that  perhaps  with  vanity  and  oftentation. 
This  puts  the  mind  out  of  a proper  pofture 
to  leek  and  receive  the  truth. 

XVIII.  Do  not  bri  ng  a warm  party- fpi- 
rit  into  a free  converfation  which  is  defign- 
ed  for  mutual  improvement  in  the  fearch  of 
truth.  Take  heed  of  allowing  yourfelf  in 
thofe  felf-fatisfied  aflurances,  which  keep 
the  doors  of  the  underftanding  barred  fad; 
again  ft  the  admiftion  of  any  new  fenti- 
ments.  Let  your  foul  be  ever  ready  to 
hearken  to  further  difcoveries  from  a con- 
ftant  and  ruling  confcioufnefs  of  our  prefent 
fallible  and  imperfect  ftate  ; and  make  it 
appear  to  your  friends,  that  it  is  no  hard 
talk  for  you  to  learn  and  pronounce  thofe 
little  words;  “ I was  miftaken,”  how  hard 
foever  it  be  for  the  bulk  of  mankind  to  pro- 
nounce them. 

XIX.  As  you  may  fometimes  raife  en- 
quiries for  your  own  inftruftion  and  im- 
provement, and  draw  out  the  learning, 

wifdom  and  fine  fentiments  of  vour  friends, 

* 
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who  perhaps  may  he  too  referved  or  modefly 
fo  at  other  times  if  you  perceive  a per fon 
unikilful  in  the  matter  of  debate,  you  may 
by  queftions  aptly  propofed  in  the  Socratic 
method,  lead  him  into  a clearer  knowledge 
of  the  fubjed  : then  you  become  his  in- 
flrudor  in  luch  a manner  as  may  not  appear 
to  make  yourfelf  his  luperior. 

XX.  Take  heed  of  afFeding  always  to 
ihine  in  company  above  the  red;,  and  to  dis- 
play the  riches  of  your  own  underdanding 
or  your  oratory,  as  though  you  would  ren- 
der yourfelf  admirable  to  all  that  are  prefent. 
This  is  l'eldom  well  taken  in  polite  com- 
pany, much  lefs  Ihould  you  ufe  fuch  forms 
of  fpeech  as  ihould  infinuate  the  ignorance 
or  dulnefs  of  thole  with  whom  you  con- 
verfe. 

XXI.  Though  you  ihould  not  afFed  to 
flouriih  in  a copious  harangue  and  a difFuiive 
dyle  in  company,  yet  neither  ihould  you 
rudely  interrupt  and  reproach  him  that  hap- 
pens to  uie  it  : hut  when  he  has  done  fpeak- 
ing,  reduce  his  fentiments  into  a more  con- 
traded  form;  not  with  a ihew  of  corroding, 

but 
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but  as  one  who  is  doubtful  whether  you  hit 
upon  his  true  fenfe  or  no.  Thus  matters 
may  be  brought  more  eaiily  from  a wild 
confufion  into  a (ingle  point,  queftions 
may  he  fooner  determined,  and  difficulties 
more  readily  removed. 

XXII.  Be  not  fo  ready  to  charge  ignor- 
ance, prejudice  and  miffake  upon  others,  as 
you  are  to  iufpect  yourfelf  of  it : and  in  or- 
der to  ffiow  how  free  you  are  from  prejudi- 
ces, learn  to  bear  contradiction  with  pati- 
ence : let  it  be  ealy  to  you  to  bear  your  own 
opinion  ftrongly  oppofed,  efpecially  in  mat- 
ters which  are  doubtful  and  difputable  a- 
mongft  men  of  fobriety  and  virtue.  Give 
a patient  hearing  to  arguments  on  all  fides  ; 
otherwife  you  give  the  company  occalion 
to  lufpeCt  that  it  is  not  the  evidence  of 
truth  has  led  you  into  this  opinion, 
but  fome  lazy  anticipation  of  judgment; 
fome  beloved  prelumption,  fome  long  and 
rafh  poffeffion  of  a party- fche me,  in  which 
you  defire  to  reft  undifturbed.  If  your  af- 
fent  has  been  eftabliffied  upon  juft  and  fuf- 
ficient  grounds,  why  ffiould  you  be  afraid 

to 
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to  let  the  truth  be  put  to  the  trial  of  argu- 
ment ? 

XXIII.  Banish  utterly  out  of  all  conver- 
fation,  and  lpecially  out  of  all  learned,  and 
intellectual  conference,  every  thing  that 
tends  to  provoke  pallion,  or  raife  a fire  in 
the  blood.  Let  no  fharp  language,  no  noify 
exclamation,  no  farcafms  or  biting  jefts  be 
heard  among  you  ; no  perverfe  or  invidious 
confequences  be  drawn  from  each  other’s 
opinions,  and  imputed  to  the  perfon  : let 
there  be  no  wilful  perverfion  of  another’s 
meaning  : no  fudden  feizure  of  a lapfed 
iyllable  to  play  upon  it,  nor  any  abufed  con- 
ftruCtion  of  an  innocent  miftake  : fuffer  not 
your  tongue  to  infult  a modeft  opponent 
that  begins  to  yield  ; let  their  be  no  crow- 
ing and  triumph  even  where  there  is  evident 
victory  on  your  fide.  All  thefe  things  are 
enemies  to  friendfhip,  and  the  ruin  of  free 
converfation.  The  impartial  fearch  of  truth 
requires  all  calmnefs  and  ferenity,  all  tem- 
per and  candour  : mutual  inftruCtion  can 
never  be  attained  in  the  midft  of  palfion, 
pride  and  clamour,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  in  the 
mid  ft  of  luch  a fcene  there  is  loud  and 
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penetrating  leCture  read  by  both  fides  on 
the  folly  and  fhameful  infirmities  of  human 
nature. 

XXIV.  Whensoever  therefore  any  un- 
happy word  fhall  arife  in  company  that 
might  give  you  a reafonable  difguft,  qualh 
the  riling  refentment,  be  it  never  fojuft, 
and  command  your  foul  and  your  tongue  in- 
to filence,  left  you  cancel  the  hopes  of  all 
improvement  for  that  hour,  and  transform 
the  learned  converfation  into  the  mean  and 
vulgar  form  of  reproaches  and  railing. 
The  man  who  begun  to  break  the  peace 
in  fuch  a fociety,  will  fall  under  the  Ihame 
and  conviction  of  fuch  a filent  reproof,  if 
he  has  any  thing  ingenuous  about  him. 
If  this  fhould  not  be  l'ufficient,  let  a grave 
admonition,  or  a fbft  and  gentle  turn  of 
wit,  with  an  air  of  pleafantry,  give  the 
warm  difputer  an  occafion  to  ftop  the 
progrefs  of  his  indecent  fire,  if  not  retraCt 
the  indecency  and  quench  the  flame. 

XXV.  Inure  yourfelf  to  a candid  and 
obliging  manner  in  all  your  converfation, 
and  acquire  the  art  of  pleafing  addrefs,  even 
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when  you  teach,  as  well  as  when  you  learn, 
and  when  you  oppofe  as  well  as  when  you 
affert  or  prove.  This  degree  of  politenefs  is 
not  to  be  attained  without  a diligent  atten- 
tion to  fuch  kind  of  directions  as  are  here 
laid  down,  and  a frequent  exercife  and  prac- 
tice of  them. 

XXVI.  If  you  would  know  what  fort  of 
companions  you  fhould  feleCt  for  the  culti- 
vation and  advantage  of  the  mind,  the  gene- 
ral rule  is,  chufe  fuch  as  by  their  brightnefs 
of  parts,  and  their  diligence  in  ftudy,  or 
by  their  fuperior  advancement  in  learning, 
or  peculiar  excellency  in  any  art,  fcience, 
or  accomplifhment,  divine  or  human,  may 
be  capable  of  adminiflring  to  your  improve- 
ment ; and  be  lure  to  maintain  and  keep 
fome  due  regard  to  their  moral  character 
always,  left  while  you  wander  in  quell  of 
intellectual  gain,  you  fall  into  the  conta- 
gion of  irreligion  and  vice.  No  wife  man 
would  venture  into  a houfe  infeCted  with 
the  plague,  in  order  to  fee  the  hnelt  co  1- 
JeCtions  of  any  virtuofo  in  Europe. 


XXVII.  Nor 
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XXVII.  Nor  is  it  every  fober  perfon  of 
your  acquaintance,  no,  nor  every  man  of 
bright  parts,  or  rich  in  learning,  that  is  fit 
to  engage  in  free  converfation  for  the  en- 
quiry after  truth.  Let  a perfon  have  never 
fo  illuftrious  talents,  yet  he  is  not  a proper 
affociate  for  fuch  a purpofe,  if  he  lie  under 
any  of  the  following  infirmities. 

1.  If  he  be  exceedingly  referved,  and 
hath  either  no  inclination  to  difcourfe,  or 
no  tolerable  capacity  of  fpeech  and  lan- 
guage for  the  communication  of  his  len- 
timents. 

2.  If  he  be  haughty  and  proud  of  his 
knowledge,  imperious  in  his  airs,  and  is 
always  fond  of  impofing  his  fentiments  on 
all  the  company. 

3.  If  he  be  pofitive  and  dogmatical  in 
his  own  opinions,  and  will  difpute  to  the 
end;  if  he  will  refill  the  brightefi:  evidence 
of  truth  rather  than  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
overcome,  or  yeild  to  the  plained  and 
dronged  reafonings. 
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4.  If  he  be  one  who  always  affefls  to 
outffiine  all  the  company,  and  delights  to 
hear  himfelf  talk  and  flourifh  upon  a fubjecff 
and  make  long  harangues,  whilff  the  red: 
muff  be  all  blent  and  attentive. 

5.  If  he  be  a perfon  of  a whiffling  and 
unfteady  turn  of  mind,  who  cannot  keep 
clofe  to  a point  of  controverfy,  but  wanders 
from  it  perpetually,  and  is  always  folicitous 
to  fay  fomething,  whether  it  be  pertinent 
to  the  queffion  or  no. 

6.  If  he  be  fretful  and  peeviffl,  and 
given  to  refentment  upon  all  occafions  ; if 
he  knows  not  how  to  bear  con  tradition, 
or  is  ready  to  take  things  in  a wrong  fenfe ; 
if  he  is  fwift  to  feel  a fuppofed  offence,  or 
to  imagine  himfelf  affronted,  and  then  break 
out  into  a fudden  paffion,  or  retain  filent  and 
fullen  wrath. 

7.  If  he  affeft  wit  on  all  occafions, 
and  is  full  of  his  conceits  and  puns,  quirks 
or  quibbles,  Jeffs  and  repartees  ; thefe  may 
agreeably  entertain  and  animate  an  hour  of 

mirth 
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mirth,  but  they  have  no  place  in  the  fearch 
after  truth. 

8.  If  he  carry  always  about  him  a fort 
of  craft  and  cunning,  and  difguife,  and 
a£t  rather  like  a fpy  than  a friend.  Have 
a care  of  fuch  an  one  as  will  make  an  ill 
ufe  of  freedom  in  converfation,  and  imme- 
diately charge  herefy  upon  you,  when  you 
happen  to  differ  from  thofe  fentiments 
which  authority  or  cuftom  has  eftablifhed. 

In  fhort,  you  fhould  avoid  the  man  in 
fuch  feledl  converfation,  who  pra&ifes  any 
thing  that  is  unbecoming  the  character  of  a 
lincere,  free  and  open  fearcher  after  truth. 

Now  though  you  may  pay  all  the  relative 
duties  of  life  to  perfons  of  thefe  unhappy 
qualifications,  and  treat  them  with  decency 
and  love,  fo  far  as  religion  and  humanity 
oblige  you,  yet  take  care  of  entering  into  a 
free  debate  on  matters  of  truth  or  falfehood 
in  their  company,  and  efpecially  about  the 
principles  of  religion.  I cotifefs,  if  a perfon 
of  fuch  a temper  happens  to  judge  and  talk 
well  on  fuch  a fubjeft,  you  may  hear  him 
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with  attention,  and  derive  what  profit  yoif 
can  from  his  difcourfe  ; but  he  is  by  no 
means  to  be  chofen  for  a free  conference  in 
matters  of  enquiry  and  knowledge. 

XXVIII.  While  I would  perfuade  you 
to  beware  of  fuch  perfons,  and  abflain  from 
too  much  freedom  of  difcourfe  amongft 
them,  it  is  very  natural  to  infer  that  you 
fhould  watch  againft  the  working  of  thefe 
evil  equalities  in  your  own  bread:,  if  you 
happen  to  be  tainted  with  any  of  them  your- 
felf.  Men  of  learning  and  ingenuity  will 
juftly  avoid  your  acquaintance,  when  they 
find  fuch  an  unhappy  and  unfocial  temper 
prevailing  in  you. 

XXIX.  To  conclude,  when  you  retire 
from  company,  then  converfe  witli  yourfelf 
in  folitude,  and  enquire  what  you  have 
learnt  for  the  improvement  of  your  under- 
flanding,  or  for  the  rectifying  your  inclina- 
tions, for  the  increafe  of  your  virtues,  or 
the  meliorating  your  conduct  and  behaviour 
in  any  future  parts  of  life.  If  you  have  feen 
fome  of  your  company,  candid,  modeft, 
humble  in  their  manner,  wife  and  fagacious, 
--  . - juft 
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juft  and  pious  in  their  fentiments,  polite 
and  graceful  as  well  as  clear  and  ftrong  in 
their  expreffion,  and  univerfally  acceptable 
and  lovely  in  their  behaviour,  endeavour  to 
imprefs  the  idea  of  all  thefe  upon  your 
memory,  and  treafurc  them  up  for  your 
imitation. 

XXX.  If  the  laws  of  reafon,  decency 
and  civility  have  not  been  well  obferved 
amongft  your  afl'ociates,  take  notice  of  thofe 
defeds  for  your  improvement  : and  from 
every  occurrence  of  this  kind,  remark  fome- 
thing  to  imitate  or  to  avoid,  in  elegant,  po- 
lite and  ufeful  c-onverfation.  Perhaps  you 
will  find  that  fome  perfons  prefenthave  really 
difpleafed  the  company,  by  an  exceftive  and 
too  viftble  an  affedation  to  pleafe,  i.  e.  by 
giving  loofetofervile  flattery,  or  promifcuous 
praife  ; while  others  were  as  ready  to  oppofe 
and  contradid  every  thing  that  was  faid. 
Some  have  deferved  juftcenfure  for  a morofe 
and  affeded  taciturnity,  and  others  have  been 
anxious  and  careful  leaft  their  iilence  fhould 
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be  interpreted  a want  of  fenfe,  apd  therefore 
they  have  ventured  to  make  fpeeches,  though 
they  had  nothing  to  fay  which  was  worth 
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hearing.  Perhaps  you  will  obferve  that  one 
was  ingenious  in  his  thoughts  and  bright  in 
his  language,  but  he  was  fo  top-full  of  him- 
lelf,  that  he  let  it  fpill  on  all  the  company  ; 
that  he  fpoke  well  indeed,  but  that  hefpoke 
too  long,  and  did  not  allow  equal  liberty  or 
time  to  his  affociates.  You  will  remark, 
that  another  was  full  charged  to  let  out  his 
words  before  his  friend  had  done  fpeaking, 
or  impatient  of  the  leaf!  oppofition  to  any 
thing  he  faid.  You  will  remember  that 
fome  perfons  have  talked  at  large  and  with 
great  confidence,  of  things  which  they  un- 
derftood  not,  and  others  counted  every  thing 
tedious  and  intolerable  that  was  fpoken  upon 
fubje&s  out  of  their  fphere,  and  they  would 
fain  confine  the  conference  entirely  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  narrow  knowledge 
and  ftudy.  The  errors  of  converfation  are 
almofl  infinite. 

XXXI.  By  a review  of  fuch  irregulari- 
ties as  thefe,  you  may  learn  to  avoid  thofe 
follies  and  pieces  of  ill  conduct  which 
fpoil  good  converfation,  or  make  it  lefs  a- 
greeable  and  lefs  ufeful ; and  by  degrees  you 
will  acquire  that  delightful  and  eafy  manner 
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of  addrefs  and  behaviour  in  all  ufeful  cor- 
refpondencies,  which  may  render  your  com- 
pany every  where  defired  and  beloved  ; and 
at  the  fame  time  among  the  belt  of  your 
companions  you  may  make  the  higheft  im- 
provement in  your  own  intellectual  acqui- 
sitions, that  the  difcourfe  of  mortal  crea- 
tures will  allow,  under  all  our  difadvan- 
tages  in  this  forry  State  of  mortality.  But 
there  is  a day  coming  when  we  fhall  be 
feized  away  from  this  lower  clafs  in  the 
fchool  of  knowledge,  where  we  labour  un- 
der the  many  dangers  and  darkneffes,  the 
errors  and  the  incumbrances  of  flefh  and 
blood,  and  our  converfation  (hall  be  with 
angels,  and  more  illuminated  fpirits  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  univerfe. 
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I.  T TNDER  the  general  head  of  conver- 
fation  for  the  improvement  of  the 
mind,  we  may  rank  the  practice  of  de- 
puting ; that  is,  when  two  or  more  perfons 
appear  to  maintain  different  fentiments, 
and  defend  their  own  or  oppofe  the  other’s 
opinions  in  alternate  diicourfe  by  l'ome 
methods  of  argument. 

II.  As  thefe  difputes  often  arife  in  good 
earned:,  where  the  two  contenders  do  really 
believe  the  different  proportions  which  they 
fupport ; fo  fometimes  they  are  appointed 
as  mere  trials  of  lkill  in  academies,  or 
fchools  by  the  ffudents  : fometimes  they  are 
pra£tifed,  and  that  with  appearing  fervour, 
in  courts  of  judicature  by  lawyers,  in  order 
to  gain  the  fees  of  their  different  clients, 
-2  while 
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while  both  fides  perhaps  are  really  of  the 
lame  fentiment  with  regard  to  the  caufe 
which  is  tried. 

III.  In  common  converfation,  difputes 
are  often  managed  without  any  forms  of 
regularity  or  order,  and  they  turn  to  good 
or  evil  purpofes,  chiefly  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  difputants.  They  may  fome- 
times  be  iuccefsful  to  fearch  out  truth, 
lometimes  effectual  to  maintain  truth,  and 
convince  the  miftaken  ; but  at  other  times 
a difpute  is  a mere  fcene  of  battle  in  order 
to  victory  and  vain  triumph. 

IV.  There  are  fome  few  general  rules 
which  fhould  be  obferved  in  all  debates 
w'hatfoever,  if  we  would  find  out  truth  by 
them,  or  convince  a friend  of  his  error, 
even  though  they  be  not  managed  accord- 
ing to  any  fettled  form  of  deputation  : and 
as  there  are  almofi:  as  many  opinions  and 
judgments  of  things  as  there  are  perfons, 
io  when  feveral  perfons  happen  to  meet  and 
confer  together  upon  any  fubjeft,  they  are 
ready  to  declare  their  different  fentiments 
and  fupport  them  by  fuch  reafonings  as 

they 
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they  are  capable  of.  This  is  called  debate 
ing  or  difputing,  as  is  above  defcribed. 

V.  When  perfons  begin  a debate,  they 
fhould  always  take  care  that  they  are  agree  - 
ed  in  fome  general  principles  or  proportions, 
which  either  more  nearly  or  remotely  affedt 
the  queftion  in  hand ; for  otherwife  they 
have  no  foundation  or  hope  of  convincing 
each  other  ; they  muft  have  fome  common 
ground  to  hand  upon  while  they  maintain 
the  contefh 

When  they  find  they  agree  in  fome  re- 
mote proportions,  then  let  them  fearch 
farther,  and  enquire  how  near  they  approach 
to  each  other’s  fentiments  ; and  whatfoever 
proportions  they  agree  in,  let  thefe  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  mutual  hope  of  convic- 
tion. Hereby  you  will  be  prevented  from 
running  at  every  turn  to  fome  original  and 
remote  proportions  or  axioms,  which  prac- 
tice both  entangles  and  prolongs  a difpute. 
As  for  inftance,  if  there  was  a debate  pro- 
pofed  betwixt  a proteftant  and  a papifb, 
whether  there  be  fuch  a place  as  Purgatorv  ? 
Let  them  remember  that  they  both  agree. 
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in  this  point,  that  Chrifl  has  made  fatis- 
fadlion  or  atonement  for  fin,  and  upon  this 
ground  let  them  both  hand,  while  they 
fearch  out  the  controverted  dodlrine  of 
Purgatory  by  way  of  conference  or  debate. 

VI.  The  queflion  fhould  be  cleared  from 
all  doubtful  terms,  and  needlefs  additions  ; 
and  all  things  that  belong  to  the  queflion 
fhould  be  expreffed  in  plain  and  intelligible 
language.  This  is  fo  neceffary  a thing-, 
that  without  it  men  will  be  expofed  to  fuch 
fort  of  ridiculous  contefls  as  was  found  one 
day  between  two  unlearned  combatants. 
Sartor  and  Sutor,  who  afiaulted  and  defend* 
ed  the  dodtrine  of  tranfubflantiation  with 
much  zeal  and  violence  : but  Latino  hap- 

pening to  come  into  their  company,  and 
enquiring  the  fubjedt  of  their  difpute,  aiked 
each  of  them  what  he  meant  by  that  long 
hard  word  tranfubflantiation.  Sutor  readily 
informed  him  that  he  underflood — bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jefus : but  Sartor  affured 
him  that  he  meant  nothing  but — bowing  at 
the  high  altar.  “ No  wonder  then,”  laid 
Latino,  “ that  you  cannot  agree,  when 
you  neither  underfland  one  another,  nor 
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£i  the  word  about  which  you  contend.”  I 
think  the  whole  family  of  the  Sators  and 
Sutors  would  be  wifer  if  they  avoided  fitch 
kind  of  debates,  till  they  underflood  the 
terms  better.  But  alas  ! even  their  wives 
carry  on  fuch  conferences  ; the  other  day 
one  was  heard  in  the  flreet  explaining  to 
her  lefs  learned  neighbour  the  meaning  of 
metaphyfical  fcience,  and  fhe  a flu  red  her, 
that  as  phyfics  were  medicines  for  the  body, 
fo  metaphyfics  was  phyfic  for  the  foul  : 
upon  this  they  went  on  to  difpute  the  point 
• — how  far  the  divine  excelled  the  doctor. 

Audi turn  admifji  rlfum  teneatis  amici? 

Ridentem  die  ere  verum  quid  vet  at  ? Hor. 

Can  it  be  faulty  to  repeat 

A dialogue  that  walk’d  the  flreet  ? 

Or  can  my  graved  friends  forbear 

A laugh,  when  fuch  difputes  they  hear? 

VII.  And  not  only  the  fenfe  and  meaning 
of  the  words  ufed  in  the  queflion  fhould  he 
fettled  and  adjufled  between  the  difputants, 
but  the  precife  point  of  enquiry  fhould  be 
diftin&ly  fixed  ; the  queflion  in  debate 
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fhould  be  limited  precifely  to  its  fpecial 
extent,  or  declared  to  be  taken  in  its  more 
general  fenfe.  As  for  inftance,  if  two  men 
are  contending  whether  civil  government  be 
of  divine  right  or  not  ; here  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  the  queftion  is  not  whether  mo- 
narchy in  one  man,  or  a republic  in  multi- 
tudes of  the  people,  or  an  ariftocracy  in  a 
few  of  the  chief,  is  appointed  of  God  as 
neceflary ; but  whether  civil  government 
in  its  frioft  general  fenfe,  or  in  any  form 
whatfoever,  is  derived  from  the  will  and 
appointments  of  God  ? Again,  the  point 
of  enquiry  fhould  be  limited  further.  Thus 
the  queftion  is  not  whether  government 
comes  from  the  will  of  God  by  the  light  of 
divine  revelation,  for  that  is  granted  ; but 
whether  it  is  derived  from  the  will  of  God 
by  the  light  of  reafon  too.  This  fort  of 
fpecifcation  or  limitation  of  the  queftion, 
hinders  and  prevents  the  difputants  from 
wandering  away  from  the  precife  point  of 
.enquiry. 

It  is  this  trifling  humour  or  difhonefl:  arti- 
fice of  changing  the  queftion,  and  wander- 
ing away  from  the  firft  point  of  debate,  which 
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gives  endlefs  length  to  difputes,  and  caufes 
both  the  difputants  to  part  without  any  fa- 
tisfaCtion.  And  one  chief  occafion  of  it  is 
this  ; when  one  of  the  combatants  feels  his 
caufe  run  low  and  fail,  and  is  juft  ready  to 
he  confuted  and  demolifhed,  he  is  tempted 
to  ftep  alide  and  avoid  the  blow,  and  betakes 
him  to  a different  queftion  ; thus,  if  his 
adverfary  he  not  well  aware  of  him,  he 
begins  toentrench  himfelf  in  a new  faftnefs, 
and  holds  out  the  fiege  with  a new  artillery 
of  thoughts  and  words.  It  is  the  pride  of 
man  which  is  the  fpring  of  this  evil,  and 
an  unwillingnefs  to  yield  up  their  own 
opinions  even  to  be  overcome  by  truth 
itfelf. 

VIII.  Keep  this  always  therefore  upon 
your  mind  as  an  everlafting  rule  of  conduct 
in  your  debates  to  find  out  truth,  that  a 
refolute  defign,  or  even  a warm  affectation 
of  victory,  is  the  bane  of  all  real  improve- 
ment, and  an  effectual  bar  againft  the  ad- 
miffion  of  the  truth  which  you  profefs  to 
feek.  This  works  with  a fecret,  but  a 
powerful  and  mifchievous  influence,  in 
every  difpute,  unlefs  we  are  much  upon 
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our  guard.  It  appears  in  frequent  convert 
ation  ; every  age,  every  lex,  and  each  party 
of  mankind  are  fo  fond  of  being  in  the 
right,  that  they  know  not  how  to  renounce 
this  unhappy  prejudice,  this  vain  love  of 
victory. 

When  truth  with  bright  evidence  is 
ready  to  break  in  upon  a difputant,  and  to 
overcome  his  objections  and  miftakes,  how 
lwift  and  ready  is  the  mind  to  engage  wit 
■and  fancy,  craft  and  fubtilty,  to  cloud  and 
perplex  and  puzzle  the  truth,  if  poffible  ? 
How  eager  is  he  to  throw  in  fome  imprer- 
tinent  queftion  to  divert  from  the  main 
1 object  ? How  fwift  to  take  hold  of  fome 
occafional  word,  thereby  to  lead  the  dii- 
courfe  off  from  the  point  in  hand  ? So 
much  afraid  is  human  nature  of  parting 
with  its  errors,  and  being  overcome  by 
truth.  Juft  thus  a hunted  hare  calls  up  all 
the  fhifts  that  nature  hath  taught  her,  fhe 
treads  back  her  mazes,  erodes  and  con- 
founds her  former  traCl,  and  ufes  all  poili- 
ble  methods  to  divert  the  feent,  when  fhe  is 
in  danger  of  being  feized  and  taken.  Let 
puls  praCtife  what  nature  teaches ; but 
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would  one  imagine  that  any  rational  being 
lhould  take  fuch  pains  to  avoid  truth,  and 
to  ei'cape  the  improvement  of  its  under- 
{landing  ? 

IX.  When  you  come  to  a difpute  in 
order  to  find  out  the  truth,  do  not  prefume 
that  you  are  certainly  pofifeffed  of  it  before 
hand.  Enter  the  debate  with  a lincere 
defign  of  yielding  to  reafon,  on  which  tide 
fioever  it  appears.  Ufe  no  fubtle  arts  to 
cloud  and  entangle  the  queftion  ; hide  not 
yourfelf  in  doubtful  words  and  phrafes  ; 
do  not  affedt  little  fhifts  and  fubterfuges  to 
avoid  the  force  of  an  argument ; take  a 
generous  pleafure  to  efpy  the  firft  riling 
beams  of  truth,  though  it  be  on  the  fide 
of  your  opponent;  endeavour  to  remove  the 
little  obfcurities  that  hang  about  it,  and 
fuller  and  encourage  it  to  break  out  into 
open  and  convincing  light  ; that  while 
your  opponent  perhaps  may  gain  the  better 
of  your  reafonings,  yet  you  yourfelf  mav 
triumph  over  error,  and  I am  lure  that  is  a 
much  more  valuable  acquilltion  and  victory 
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X.  Watch  narrowly  in  every  difpute 
that  your  opponent  does  not  lead  you  un- 
warily to  grant  fome  principle  or  propo* 
fition,  which  will  bring  with  it  a fatal 
confequence,  and  lead  you  infenfibly  into 
his  fentiriient,  though  it  he  far  aStray  from 
the  truth  : and  by  this  wrong  Step  you  will 
be,  as  it  werb,  plunged  into  dangerous  er- 
rors before  vou  are  aware.  Polonides  in 

J 

free  converfation  led  Incauto  to  agree  with 
him  in  this  plain  proposition,  that  the 
blelfed  God  has  too  much  juStice  in  any 
cafe  to  punilh*  any  being  who  is  in  itfelf 
innocent  ; till  he  not  only  allowed  it  with 
an  unthinking  alacrity,  but  afferted  it  in 
moll  univerSal  and  unguarded  terms.  A 
little  after  Polonides  came  in  difcourfe  to 
commend  the  virtues,  the  innocence,  and 
the  piety  of  our  bleSTed  Saviour,  and  thence 
inferred,  it  was  impoffible  that  God  Should 
ever  punifh  fo  holy  a perfon  who  was  never 
guilty  of  any  crime  : then  Incauto  efpied 
the  Share,  and  found  himfelf  robbed  and 
defrauded  of  the  great  do&rine  of  the 

* The  word  puriifli,  here  fignifies,  to  bring  fome  natural 
evil  upon  a perfon  on  account  of  moral  evil  done. 
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atonement  by  the  death  of  (Thrift,  upon 
which  he  placed  his  immortal  hopes  ac- 
cording to  the  gofpel.  This  taught  him  to 
bethink  himfelf  what  a dangerous  con  cel- 
lion  he  had  made  in  fo  univerlal  a manner, 
that  God  would  never  punifh  any  being 
who  was  innocent,  and  he  law  it  needful 
to  recall  his  words,  or  to  explain  them 
better  by  adding  this  reftri&ion  or  limit- 
ation, viz.  unlefs  this  innocent  being  were 
fome  way  involved  in  another’s  lin,  or 
ftood  as  a voluntary  furety  for  the  guilty  : 
by  this  limitation  he  fecured  the  great  and 
blefl'ed  doftrine  of  the  facrifice  of  (Thrift 
for  the  fins  of  men,  and  learnt  to  be  more 
cautious  in  his  conceftions  for  time  to  come. 

Two  months  ago  Fatalio  had  almoft 
tempted  his  friend  Fidens  to  leave  off 
prayer,  and  to  abandon  his  dependence 
on  the  providence  of  God  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life,  by  obtaining  of  him  a con- 
ceftion  of  the  like  kind.  Is  it  not  evident 
to  reafon,  fays  Fatalio,  that  God’s  immenfe 
fcheme  of  tranfa&ions  in  the  univerfe  was 
contrived  and  determined  long  before  you 
and  I were  born  ? Can  you  imagine,  my 
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dear  Fidens,  that  the  blelfed  God  changes 
his  original  contrivances,  and  makes  new 
interruptions  in  the  courl'e  of  them  l'o  often 
as  you  and  I want  his  aid,  to  prevent  the 
little  accidents  of  life,  or  to  guard  us  from 
them  ? Can  you  buffer  yourl'elf  to  be  per- 
fuaded  that  the  great  Creator  of  this  world 
takes  care  to  fupport  a bridge  which  was 
quite  rotten,  and  to  make  it  Hand  firm  a 
few  minutes  longer  till  you  had  rode  over 
it  ? Or,  will  he  uphold  a falling  tower 
while  we  two  were  palling  by  it,  that  fuck 
worms  as  you  and  I ^re  might  elcape  the 
ruin  ? 


J3ut  you  fay,  you  prayed  for  his  protecti- 
on in  the  morning,,  and  he  certainly  hears 
prayer.  I grant  he  knows  it  : but  are  you 
l'o  fond  and  weak,  faid  he,  as  to  fuppofe 
that  the  univerfal  Ford  of  all  had  fuch  a 
regard  to  a word  or  two  of  your  breath, 
as  to  make  alterations  in  his  own  eternal 
fcheme  upon  that  account  r Nor  is  there 
any  other  way  whereby  his  providence  can 
preferve  you  in  anfwer  to  prayer,  but  by 
creating  fuch  perpetual  interruptions  and 

changes 
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changes  in  his  own  conduct  according  to 
your  daily  behaviour. 

I acknowledge,  favs  Fidens,  there  is 
no  other  wav  to  fecure  the  doctrine  of  di- 
vine  Providence  in  allthefe  common  affairs  ; 
and  therefore  I begin  to  doubt  whether  God 
does  or  will  ever  exert  himfelf  lo  particular-? 
ly  in  our  little  concerns. 

Have  a care,  good  Fidens,  that  you 
yield  not  too  far : take  heed  leff  you  have 
granted  too  much  to  Fatalio.  Pray  let  me 
afk  of  you,  could  not  the  great  God,  who 
grafps  and  furveys  all  future  and  diffant 
things  in  one  fingle  view,  could  not  he 
from  the  beginning  forefee  your  morning 
prayer  for  his  protection,  and  appoint  all 
lecond  caufes  to  concur  for  the  fupport  of 
that  crazy  bridge,  or  to  make  that  old 
tower  ffand  firm  till  you  had  efcaped  the 
danger  ? Or  could  not  he  caufe  all  the 
mediums  to  work  fo  as  to  make  it  fall  be- 
fore you  come  near  it  ? Can  he  not  appoint 
all  his  own  tranfaCtions  in  the  univerfe, 
and  every  event  in  the  natural  world,  in 
a way  of  perfect  corrc  fpondence  with  his 
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own  fore-knowledge,  of  ail  the  events, 
actions,  and  appearances  of  the  moral 
world  in  every  part  of  it  ? Can  he  not 
direct  every  thing  in  nature,  which  is  but 
his  fervant,  to  act  in  perfect  agreement 
with  his  eternal  prefcience  of  our  fins,  or 
of  our  piety  ? And  hereby  all  the  glory 
of  Providence,  and  our  neceflary  depend- 
ance  upon  it  by  faith  and  prayer,  are  as 
well  fecured,  as  if  he  interpofed  to  alter 
his  own  fcheme  every  moment. 

Let  me  a Ik  again,  did  not  he  in  his  own 
counlels  or  decrees  appoint  thunders  and 
lightnings  and  earthquakes  to  burn  up  and 
deftroy  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  turn 
them  into  a dead  fea,  juft  at  the  time  when 
the  iniquities  of  thole  cities  were  raifed  to 
their  fupreme  height  ? Did  he  not  ordain 
the  fountains  of  the  deep  to  be  broken  up, 
and  overwhelming  rains  to  fall  from  Hea- 
ven, juft  when  a guilty  world  delerved  to 
be  drowned  ; while  he  took  care  of  the  fe- 
curity  of  righteous  Noah,  by  an  ark  which 
fhould  float  upon  that  very  deluge  of  waters  ? 
Thus  he  can  punilh  the  criminal  when  he 
pleales,  and  reward  the  devout  worfhippet 
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in  the  proper  feafon  by  his  original  and 
eternal  ichemes  of  appointment,  as  well  as 
if  he  interpofed  every  moment  anew.  Take 
heed,  Fidens,  that  yon  be  not  tempted 
away  by  fuch  fophifms  of  Fatalio,  to  with- 
hold prayer  from  God,  and  to  renounce 
your  faith  in  his  providence. 

Remember  this  fhort  and  plain  caution 
of  the  fubtile  errors  of  men.  Let  a fiiake 
but  once  thruft  in  his  head  at  fome  fmall 
unguarded  fold  of  your  garment,  and  he 
will  infenfibly  and  unavoidably  wind  his 
whole  body  into  your  bofom,  and  give  you 
a pernicious  wound. 

XI.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  have 
found  your  opponent  make  any  fuch  con- 
celfion  as  may  turn  to  your  real  advantage 
in  maintaining  the  truth,  be  wife  and 
watchful  to  obferve  it,  and  make  a happy 
improvement  of  it.  Rhapfodus  has  taken 
a great  deal  of  pains  to  detrafl  from  the 
honour  of  chriftianity  by  fly  infinuations 
that  the  facred  writers  are  perpetually  pro- 
moting virtue  and  piety  by  promifes  and 
threatnings  ; whereas  neither  the  fear  of 

!'•••*  * . S 
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future  punilhment,  nor  the  hope  of  future 
reward,  can  poffibly  be  called  good  affecti- 
ons, or  fuch  as  are  the  acknowledged  fprings 
and  fources  of  all  actions  truly  good.  He 
adds  further,  that  this  fear,  or  this  hope, 
cannot  con  lift  in  reality  with  virtue  or 
goodnefs,  if  it  either  Hands  as  effential  to 
any  moral  performance,  or  as  a confiderable 
motive  to  any  good  aCtion  : and  thus  he 

would  fain  lead  Chriftians  to  be  afhamed 
of  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  becaufe  of  its 
future  and  eternal  promifes  and  threat- 
nings,  as  being  inconflftent  with  his  notion 
of  virtue ; for  he  fuppofes  virtue  fhould 
be  fo  beloved  and  praCtifed  for  the  fake  of 
its  own  beauty  and  lovelinefs,  that  all  other 
motives  arifing  from  rewards  or  punilh- 
ments,  fear  or  hope,  do  really  take  away 
juft  fo  much  from  the  very  nature  of  virtue 
as  their  influence  reaches  to  : and  no  part 
of  thofe  good  practices  are  really  valuable, 
but  what  arifes  from  the  mere  love  of  vir- 
tue itl'elf,  without  any  regard  to  punifli- 
ment  or  reward. 

But  obferve  in  two  pages  afterwards, 
he  grants  that — this  principle  of  fear  of 

future 
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future  punifhment,  and  hope  of  future 
reward,  how  mercenary  and  fervile  foever 
it  may  he  accounted,  is  yet  in  many  cir- 
cumilances  a great  advantage,  fecurity, 
and  lupport  to  virtue  ; efpecially  where 
there  is  danger  of  the  violence  of  rage  or 
liift,  or  any  counter-working  paffion  to 
controul  and  overcome  the  good  affections 
of  the  mind. 

Now  the  rule  and  the  practice  of  chrif- 
tianity,  or  the  gofpel,  as  it  is  clofely  con- 
nected with  future  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  may  be  well  fupported  by  this 
conceffion.  Pray,  Rhapfodus,  tell  me,  if 
every  man  in  this  prefent  life,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  fome  cou liter- working  paffion, 
may  not  have  his  good  affections  to  virtue 
controuled  or  overcome  ? May  not,  there- 
fore, his  eternal  fears  and  hopes  be  a great 
advantage,  fecurity,  and  fupport  to  virtue 
in  fo  dangerous  a Rate  and  ftuation,  as  our 
journey  through  this  world  towards  a better  ? 
and  this  is  all  that  the  defence  cf  Christian- 
ity neceffarily  requires. 
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And  yet  further,  let  me  aft.  our  rhapfo- 
dift,  if  you  have  nothing  elfe,  Sir,  but  the 
beauty  and  excellency  and  lovelinefs  of  vir- 
tue to  preach  and  flourifli  upon  before  fuch 
lorry  and  degenerate  creatures  as  the  bulk 
of  mankind  are,  and  you  have  no  future 
rewards  or  punifhments  with  which  to  ad- 
drefs  their  hopes  and  fears,  how  many  of 
thefe  vicious  wretches  will  you  ever  reclaim 
from  all  their  varieties  of  profanenefs,  in- 
temperance, and  madnefs  ? How  many 
have  you  ever  adtually  reclaimed  by  this 
fmooth  foft  method,  and  thele  fine  words  ? 
What  has  all  that  reafoning  and  rhetoric 
done  which  have  been  difplayed  by  your  pre- 
deceflors  the  Heathen  moralifts,  upon  this 
excellency  and  beauty  of  virtue  ? What 
has  it  been  able  to  do  towards  the  reform- 
ing of  a finful  world  ? Perhaps  now  and  then 
a man  of  better  natural  mould  has  been  a 
little  refined,  and  perhaps  alfo  there  may 
have  been  here  and  there  a man  retrained 
or  recovered  from  injuflice  and  knavery, 
from  drunkennefs  and  lewdnefs,  and  vibe 
debaucheries,  by  this  fair  reafoning  and 
philofophy  : but  have  the  paffions  of  re- 
yenge  and  envy,  of  ambition  and  pride, 
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and  the  inward  fecret  vices  of  the  mind 
been  mortified  merely  by  this  philofophical 
language  ? Have  any  of  thefe  men  been 
made  new  creatures,  men  of  real  piety  and 
love  to  God  ? 

Go  drels  up  all  the  virtues  of  human 
nature  in  all  the  beauties  of  your  oratory, 
and  declaim  aloud  on  the  praife  of  focial 
virtue,  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  good- 
nefs,  till  your  heart  or  your  lungs  ache, 
among  the  loofer  herds  of  mankind,  and 
you  will  ever  find,  as  your  Heathen  fathers 
have  done  before  you,  that  the  wild  pafiions 
and  appetites  of  men  are  too  violent  to  be 
retrained  by  fuch  mild  and  filken  language. 
You  may  as  well  build  up  a fence  of  ft  raw 
and  feathers  to  refill  a cannon-ball,  or  try 
to.  quench  a flaming  granado  with  a fhell 
of  fair  water,  as  hope  to  fucceed  in  thefe 
attempts.  But  an  eternal  Heaven  and  an 
eternal  Hell  carry  divine  force  and  power 
with  them  : This  doftrine  from  the  mouth 
of  Chriflian  preachers  has  begun  the  re- 
formation of  multitudes  ; this  gofpel  has 
recovered  thoufands  among  the  nations 
from  iniquity  and  death.  They  have  been 
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awakened  by  thefe  awful  fcenes  to  begin 
religion,  and  afterwards  their  virtue  has 
improved  itlelf  into  fuperior  and  more  re- 
lined principles  and  habits  by  divine  grace, 
and  rilen  to  high  and  eminent  degrees, 
though  not  to  a confummate  hate.  The 
bleffed  God  knows  human  nature  much 
better  than  Rhapfodus  doth,  and  has 
throughout  his  Word  appointed  a more 
proper  and  more  effectual  method  of  ad- 
drefs  to  it  by  the  palfions  of  hope  and  fear, 
by  punilhments  and  rewards. 

If  you  read  on  four  pages  further  in  thefe 
writings,  you  will  find  the  author  makes 
another  concelfion.  He  allows  that — the 
mailer  of  a family  ufing  proper  rewards  and 
gentle  punilhments  towards  his  children, 
teaches  them  goodnefs,  and  by  this  help 
inftructs  them  in  a virtue  which  afterwards 
they  p radii fe  upon  other  grounds,  and  with- 
out thinking  of  a penalty  or  a bribe  : and 
this,  fays  he,  is  what  we  call  a liberal 
education  and  a liberal  fervice. 

This  new  concelfion  of  that  author  may 
alfo  be  very  happily  improved  in  favour  of 
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Chriftianity.  What  are  the  bell:  of  me  ft 
in  this  life  ? They  are  by  no  means  perfefb 
in  virtue : we  are  all  but  children  here 

under  the  great  mailer  of  the  family,  and 
he  is  pleafed  by  hopes  and  fears,  by  mercies 
and  corre&ions,  to  inflrudl  us  in  virtue, 
and  to  conduct  us  onward  towards  the 
fublimer  and  more  perfect  practice  of  it  iu 
the  future  world,  where  it  fhall  be  perform- 
ed, in  his  own  language,  perhaps— without 
thinking  of  penalties  or  bribes.  And  fmce 
he  hath  allowed  that  this  conduct  may  be 
called  a liberal  education,  and  a liberal 
fervice,  let  Chriftianity  then  be  indulged 
the  title  of  a liberal  education  alfo,  and  it 
is  admirably  fitted  for  fuch  frail  and  finful 
creatures,  while  they  are  training  up  to- 
wards the  fublimer  virtues  of  the  heavenly 
ftate. 


XII.  When  you  are  engaged  in  a difpute 
with  a perfon  of  very  different  principles 
from  yourfelf,  and  you  cannot  find  any 
ready  way  to  prevail  with  him  to  embrace 
the  truth  by  principles  which  you  both 
freely  acknowledge,  you  may  fairly  make 
ufe  of  his  own  principles  to  (hew  him  hii 

miftaker 


miftake,  and  thus  convince  or  filence  him 
trom  his  own  conceffions. 

If  your  opponent  Ihould  be  a Stoic  phi- 
lofopher  or  a Jew,  you  may  purfue  your 
argument  in  defence  of  lome  Chriftian 
do&rine  or  duty  again  ft  fuch  a difputant, 
by  axioms  or  laws  borrowed  either  from 
Zeno  or  Moles.  And  though  you  do  not 
enter  into  the  inquiry  how  many  of  the 
laws  of  Mofes  are  abrogated,  or  whether 
Zeno  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  philofophy, 
yet  if  from  the  principles  and  conceffions 
of  your  opponent,  you  can  fupport  your 
argument  for  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  this  has 
been  always  counted  a fair  treatment  of  an 
adverfary,  and  it  is  called  argumentum  ad 
hominem , or  ratio  ex  concejjls.  St.  Paul  fome- 
times  makes  ufe  of  this  fort  of  deputation, 
when  he  talks  with  Jews  or  Heathen  phi- 
lofophers  ; and  at  leaft  he  filences  if  not 
convinces  them  : which  is  fometimes  ne- 
ceffiiry  to  be  done  againft  an  obftinate 
■and  clamorous  adverfary,  that  juft  honour 
might  be  paid  to  truths  which  he  knew 
Were  divine,  and  that  the  only  true  doc- 
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trine  of  falvation  might  be  confirmed  and 
propagated  among  fmful  and  dying  men. 

XIII.  Yet  great  care  mull  be  taken,  left 
yolir  debates  break  in  upon  your  pafions, 
and  awaken  them  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
troverfy.  When  the  opponent  pufhes  hard 
and  gives  juft  and  mortal  wounds  to  our 
own  opinion,  our  paftions  are  very  apt  to 
feel  the  ftrokes,  and  to  rife  in  refentment 
and  defence.  Self  is  fo  mingled  with  the 
fentiments  which  we  have  chofen,  and  has 
fuch  a tender  feeling  of  all  the  oppoftion 
which  is  made  to  them,  that  perfonal 
brawls  are  very  ready  to  come  in  as 
feconds,  to  fucceed  and  finifh  the  difpute 
of  opinions.  Then  noife  and  clamour  and 
folly  appear  in  all  their  fhapes,  and  chafe 
reafon  and  truth  out  of  fight. 

How  unhappy  is  the  cafe  of  frail  and 
wretched  mankind  in  this  dark  or  dulkv 

• J 

ftate  of  ftrong  paftion  and  glimmering  rea- 
fon ? How  ready  are  we,  when  our  paf- 
iions are  engaged  in  the  difpute,  to  confder 
more  what  loads  of  nonfenfe  and  reproach 
we  can  lay  upon  our  opponent,  than  what 
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feafon  and  truth  require  in  the  controverfy 
itfelf.  Diimal  are  the  confequences  man- 
kind are  too  often  involved  in  bv  this  evil 
principle  ; it  is  this  common  and  dangerous 
practice  that  carries  the  heart  abide  from  all 
that  is  fair  and  honed:  in  our  fearch  after 
truth,  or  the  propagation  of  it  in  the 
world.  One  would  with  from  one’s  very 
foul,  that  none  of  the  Chriftiail  fathers  had 
been  guilty  of  fuch  follies  as  thele. 

But  St.  Jerome  fairly  confeffes  this  evil 
principle,  in  his  apology  for  himfelf  to 
Paumachius,  6 6 that  he  had  not  fo  much  re- 
garded what  was  exactly  to  be  fpoken  in 
the  controverfy  he  had  in  hand,  as  what 
was  ft  to  lay  load  on  Jovinian.”  And,  in- 
deed, I fear  this  was  the  vile  ciiftom  of 
many  of  the  writers  even  in  the  church 
affairs  of  thofe  times.  But  it  will  be  dou- 
ble fcandal  upon  us  in  our  more  enlightened 
age,  if  we  will  allow  ourfelves  in  a condudl 
fo  criminal  and  dilhonefh  Happy  fouls, 
who  keep  fuch  a facred  dominion  over  their 
inferior  and  animal  poowers,  and  all  the 
influences  of  pride  and  fecular  interefl;,  that 
the  fenfltive  tumults  of  thefe  vicious  influ- 
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ences  never  rife  to  difturb  the  fuperior  and 
better  operations  of  the  reafoning  mind  ! 

XIV.  These  general  directions  are  ne- 
ceffary,  or  at  leafl  ufeful  in  all  debates 
whatfoever,  whether  they  arife  in  occafion- 
al  converfatjon,  or  are  appointed  at  any 
certain  time  or  place  ; whether  they  are 
managed  with  or  without  any  formal  rules 
to  govern  them.  But  there  are  three  forts 
of  difputation  in  which  there  are  fome 
forms  and  orders  obferved,  and  which  are 
didinguifhpd  by  thefe  three  names,  viz. 
Socratic,  Forenfic,  and  Acaderpic,  /.  e.  the 
dilputes  of  the  fchools. 

Concerning  each  of  thefe  it  piay  not 
be  improper  to  difeourfe  a little,  and  give 
a few  particular  directions  or  remarks 
them. 
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CHAP.  IX 


THE  SOCRATICAL  WAY  OF  DISPUTATION 


f.  rT^  HIS  method  of  difpute  derives 


A its  name  from  Socrates,  by  whom 
it  was  pra£tifed,  and  by  other  philofophers 
in  his  age  long  before  Ariftotle  invented  the 
particular  forms  of  fyllogifm  in  mood  and 
figure,  which  are  now  ufed  in  fcholaflic 
deputations. 

II.  The  Socratical  way  is  managed  by 
queftions  and  anfwers  in  fuch  a manner 
as  this,  viz.  If  I would  lead  a perfon  into  the 
Jbelief  of  a heaven  and  a hell,  or  a future 
{late  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  I might 
begin  in  fome  fuch  manner  of  inquiry,  and 
luppofe  the  mod:  obvious  and  ealy  anfwers. 

Q^Does  not  God  govern  the  world  ? 

A.  Surely  he  that  made  it  governs  it. 
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QcIs  not  God  both  a good  and  righteous 
governor  ? 

A.  Both  thefe  characters  doubtlefs  be- 
long to  him. 

Q^What  is  the  true  notion  of  a good 
and  righteous  governor  ? 

A.  That  he  punifhes  the  wicked  and 
rewards  the  good.  . 

Q.  Are  the  good  always  rewarded  in  this 

^vv O w 

life  ? 

A.  No  furelv,  for  many  virtuous  men 
are  miferable  here,  and  greatly  afflicted. 

Q^Are  the  wicked  always  punifhed  in 
this  life  ? 

A.  No  certainly,  for  many  of  them 
live  without  forrow,  and  fome  of  the  vileft 
of  men  are  often  raifed  to  great  riches  and 
honour. 
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Wherein  then  doth  God  make  it 
appear  that  he  is  good  and  righteous  ? 

A.  I own  there  is  but  little  appearance 
of  it  on  earth. 

clw  ill  there  not  be  a time  then  when 
the  tables  fhall  be  turned,  and  the  fcene  of 
things  changed,  fince  God  governs  man- 
kind righteoufly  ? 

A.  Doubtless,  there  mud:  be  a proper 
time,  wherein  God  will  make  that  good- 
nefs  and  that  righteoufnefs  to  appear. 

If  this  be  not  before  their  death, 
how  can  it  be  done  ? 

A.  I can  think  of  no  other  way  but  by 
fuppofmg  man  to  have  fome  exigence  after 
this  life. 

Are  you  not  convinced  then  that 
there  mull  be  a date  of  reward  and  punifh- 
ment  after  death  ? 
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A.  Yes  furely,  I now  fee  plainly  that 
the  goodnefs  and  righteoufnels  of  God,  as 
governor  of  the  world,  neceflarily  require 
% 


III.  Now  the  advantages  of  this  method 
dre  very  conliderable. 

1.  It  reprefents  the  form  of  a dialogud 
or  common  converfation,  which  is  a much 
more  eafy,  more  pleafant,  and  a more 
fprightly  way  of  inftru&ion,  and  more  ft 
to  excite  the  attention,  and  fharpen  the 
penetration  of  the  learner,  than  folitary 
reading  or  filent  attention  to  a ledlure.  Mail 
being  a fociable  creature,  delights  more  in 
converfation,  and  learns  better  this  way, 
if  it  could  always  be  wifely  and  happily 
pradtifed. 

2.  This  method  hath  fomething  very- 
obliging  in  it,  and  carries  a very  humble 
and  condefcending  air,  when  he  that  in- 
ftrudts  feems  to  be  the  enquirer,  and  feeks 
information  from  him  who  learns. 
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3.  It  leads  the  learner  into  the  knowledge 
Of  truth  as  it  were  by  his  own  invention, 
which  is  a very  pleafing  thing  to  human 
nature  ; and  by  queftions  pertinently  and 
artificially  propoled,  it  does  as  effectually 
draw  him  on  to  difcover  his  own  miftakes, 
which  he  is  much  more  ealily  perfuaded  to 
relinquifh  when  he  feems  to  have  difcovered 
them  hi  ml  elf. 

4.  It  is  managed  in  a great  meafure  in 
the  form  of  the  moil  ealy  reafoning,  always 
arifing  from  fomething  aflerted  or  known 
in  the  foregoing  anfwer,  and  fio  proceeding 
to  enquire  fomething  unknown  in  the  fol- 
lowing queffion,  which  again  makes  way 
for  the  next  anfwer.  Now  finch  an  exercifc 
is  very  alluring  and  entertaining  to  the  un- 
derffanding,  while  its  own  reafoning  powers 
are  all  along  employed,  and  that  without 
labour  or  difficulty,  becauie  the  querift  finds 
out  and  propoles  all  the  intermediate  ideas 
or  middle  terms. 

IV.  There  is  a method  very  near  a-kin 
to  this,  which  has  much  obtained  of  late, 
viz.  writing  controverfies  by  queftions  only, 
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or  confirming  or  refuting  any  pofition,  or 
perfuading  to  or  dehorting  from  any  prac-r 
tice  by  the  mere  propofal  of  queries.  The 
anfwer  to  them  is  fuppoied  to  be  fo  plain 
and  fo  necedary,  that  they  are  not  expreff- 
ed,  becaufe  the  query  itielf  carries  a con- 
vincing argument  in  it,  and  feems  to  de- 
termine what  the  anfwer  mud:  be. 

V.  Tf  Chridian  catechifms  could  be 
framed  in  the  manner  of  a Socratical  dii- 
pute  by  quedion  and  anfwer,  it  would 
wonderfully  enlighten  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, and  it  would  improve  their  intelledtu- 
al  and  reafoning  powers,  at  the  fame  time- 
that  it  leads  them  into  the  knowledge  of 
religion  : and  it  is  upon  one  account  well 
fuited  to  the  capacity  of  children  ; for  the 
quedions  may  he  pretty  numerous,  and  the 
querid  mud  not  proceed  too  fwiftly  towards 
the  determination  of  his  point  propofed, 
that  he  may  with  more  eafe,  with  brighter 
evidence,  and  with  furer  luccefs,  draw  the’ 
learner  on  to  adent  to  thofe  principles  dep 
by  dep,  from  whence  the  final  conclufion 

will  naturally  arde.  The  only  inconveni- 
» •/ 

epee  would  be  this,  that  if  children  were 
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to  reafon  out  all  their  way  entirely  into  the 
knowledge  of  every  part  of  their  religion, 
it  would  draw  out  common  catechifms 
into  too  large  a volume  for  their  leifure, 
attention,  or  memory. 

Yet  thofe  who  explain  their  cate- 
chifms to  them  may  by  due  application 
and  forethought  inftruft  them  in  this 
manner. 


C H A P. 
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C II  A P-  XII. 


OF  FORENSIC  i)i5PUTfeS. 


HE  forum  was  a public  place  in  Rome 


where  lawyers  and  orators  made  their 
fpeeches  before  the  proper  judge  in  mat- 
ters of  property,  or  in  criminal  cafes,  to 
accufe  or  excufe,  to  complain  or  defend  : 
thence  all  forts  of  deputations  ill  public 
alfemblies  or  courts  of  juftice,  where  fe- 
veral  perfons  make  their  diifindt  fpeeches  for 
or  againft  any  perfoil  or  thing  whatfoever, 
but  more  efpecially  in  civil  matters,  may 
come  under  the  name  of  Foreilfic  difputes. 

IT.  This  is  pradtifed.  not  only  in  the 
Courts  of  Judicature,  where  a fingle  perfoil 
fits  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  goodnefs  of 
any  caufe,  and  to  determine  according  to 
the  weight  of  reafoils  on  either  fide  ; but 
it  is  Hied  alfo  in  political  fenates  or  parlia- 
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incuts,  in  ecclefiaftical  iynodsj  and  aflcm- 
blies  of  various  kinds. 

In  thefe  aflemblies  generally  one  perfoil 
is  chofen  chairman  or  moderator,  not  to 
give  a determination  to  the  controveriv* 
hut  chiefly  to  keep  the  feveral  fpeakers  to 
the  rules  of  order  and  decency  in  their  con- 
duct ; but  the  final  determination  of  the 
queftioti  arifes  from  the  majority  of  opini- 
ons or  votes  in  the  aflembly,  according  as 
they  are  or  ought  to  be  fwayed  by  the  fu- 
perior  weight  of  reafon  appearing  in  the  fe- 
veral fpeeches  that  are  made. 

III.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  ufu- 
ally  in  fome  fuch  form  as  this.  The  firfl: 
perfon  who  fpeaks  when  the  court  is  fet* 
opens  the  cafe  either  more  briefly  or  at  large, 
and  propofes  the  cafe  to  the  judge  or  the 
chairman  or  moderator  of  the  aflembly, 
and  gives  his  own  reafons  for  his  opinion  iii 
the  cafe  propofed. 

IV.  This  perfon  is  fucceeded  by  one,  0 1 
perhaps  two  or  feveral  more,  who  paraphrafe 
on  the  fame  fubject,  and  argue  on  the  fame 
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fide  of  the  queflion  ; they  confirm  what 
the  hrfl  has  fpoken,  and  urge  new  reafons 
to  enforce  the  fame  : then  thofe  who  are 
of  a different  opinion  hand  up  and  make 
their  feveral  fpeeches  in  a fucceffion,  op- 
poling  the  caufe  which  others  have  main- 
tained, giving  their  reafons  again#  it,  and 
endeavouring  to  refute  the  arguments 
whereby  the  fir  ft  fpeakers  have  fupport- 
ed  it. 

V.  After  this,  one  and  another  rifes 
up  to  make  their  replies,  to  vindicate  or 
to  condemn,  to  eftablifh  or  to  confute  what 
has  been,  offered  before  on  each  fide  of  the 
queflion ; till  at  laft,  according  to  the  rules, 
orders,  cuftoms  of  the  court  or  affembly, 
the  controversy  is  decided,  either  by  a fingle 
judge  or  the  fuffrage  of  the  affembly. 

VI.  Where  the  queflion  or  matter  in 
debate  conlifts  of  feveral  parts,  after  it  is 
once  opened  by  the  firft  or  fecond  fpeaker, 
fometimes  thofe  who  follow  take  each  of 
them  a particular  part  of  the  debate, 
according  to  their  inclination  or  their  prior 
agreement,  and  Rpply  thcmfelves  to  argue 

upon 
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upon  that  fmgle  point  only,  that  To  the 
whole  complexum  of  the  debate  may  not 
be  thrown  into  confufion  by  the  variety  of 
lubjedts,  if  every  fpeaker  fhould  handle  all 
the  fubjedls  of  debate. 

VII.  Before  the  final  fentence  or  deter- 
mination is  given,  it  is  ufual  to  have  the 
reafons  and  arguments,  which  have  been 
offered  on  both  fides,  fummed  up  and  repre- 
fented  in  a more  compendious  manner  ; and 
this  is  done  either  by  the  appointed  judge 
of  the  court,  or  the  chairman,  or  Tome  noted 
perfon  in  the  aflembly,  that  To  judgment 
may  proceed  upon  the  fullelf  furvey  of  the 
whole  fubjedf,  that  as  far  as  pofhble  in  hu- 
man affairs  nothing  may  be  done  contrary 
to  truth  and  juftice. 

VIII.  As  this  is  a practice  in  which  mul- 
titudes of  gentlemen,  befides  thofe  of  the 
learned  profefhons,  may  be  engaged,  at 
leafl  in  their  maturer  years  of  life,  fo  it 
would  be  a very  proper  and  ufeful  thing 
to  introduce  this  cuftom  into  our  aca- 
demies, viz.  to  propofe  cafes,  and  let  the 

ft  u- 
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Undents  debate  them  in  a forenfic  manner 
in  the  prefence  of  their  tutors.  There 
was  fomething  of  this  kind  pradlifed  by 
the  Roman  youth  in  their  fchools,  in 
order  to  train  them  up  for  orators,  both 
in  the  forum  and  in  the  fenate.  Per- 
haps Juvenal  gives  fome  hints  of  it  wheji 
he  fays, 

j & nos 

Conjllium  dedimus  Sylla privatus  ut  alt  mi} 

Donniret  — - — — - Sat.  i, 

* 

W herewith  men-bovs  I drove  tojret  renown, 
Advifmg  Sylla  to  a private  gown. 

That  he  might  deep  the  founder. 

Sometimes  thefe  were  afiigned  to  th$ 
boys  as  dngle  fubjefts  of  a theme  or  de- 
clamation : lo  the  fame  poet  fpeaks  farcaf- 
tically  to  Hannibal. 

J demons,  & fa’vas  cur  re  per  Alpes  f 

Ut  puerh  placeas  & declamatio  fias. 

Sat.  ig. 


Go 
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Go  climb  the  rugged  Alps,  ambitious  fool. 
To  pleafe  the  boys,  and  be  a theme  at 
fchool. 


See  more  of  this  matter  in  Kenneths  An- 
tiquities of  Rome,  in  the  fecond  Effay  on 
the  Roman  Education. 
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r I ''HE  common  methods  in  which  dif- 
A putes  are  managed  in  the  fchools  of 
learning,  are  thefe,  viz. 

I.  The  tutor  appoints  a queftion  in  fome 
of  the  fciences  to  be  debated  amongft  his 
ftudents  : one  of  them  undertakes  to  affirm 
or  to  deny  the  queftion,  and  to  defend  his 
affiertion  or  negation,  and  to  anfwer  all  ob- 
jections againft  it  ; he  is  called  the  refpond- 
ent  : and  the  reft  of  the  ftudents  in  the 
fame  clafs,  or  who  purfue  the  fame  fcience, 
are  the  opponents,  who  are  appointed  ter 
difpute  or  raife  objections  againft  thepropo- 
fition  thus  affirmed  or  denied. 

II.  Each  of  the  ftudents  fucceffivelv 
in  their  turn  becomes  the  refpondent  or 

the 
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the  defender  of  that  proportion,  while  the 
reft  oppofe  it  alio  fucceffively  in  their 
turns. 

III.  It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  refpondent 
to  write  a thelis  in  Latin,  orihort  difcourfe 
on  the  queftion  propol'ed  ; and  he  either 
affirms  or  denies  the  queftion  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  tutor,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  truth,  and  he  reads  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  difpute. 

IV.  In  his  difcourfe  (which  is  written 
with  as  great  accuracy  as  the  youth  is  ca- 
pable of)  he  explains  the  terms  of  the 
queftion,  frees  them  from  all  ambiguity, 
fixes  their  fenfe,  declares  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  queflion  itfelf,  fepa- 
rates  it  from  other  queftion s with  which 
it  may  have  been  complicated,  and  diftin- 
guiffies  it  from  other  queftions  which  may 
happen  to  be  a-kin  to  it,  and  then  pro-? 
nounces  in  the  negative  or  affirmative  con- 
cerning it. 


V.  When  this  is  done,  then  in  the 
fecond  part  of  his  difcourfe  he  gives  his  own 
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ftrongefl:  arguments  to  confirm  the  propo- 
rtion he  has  laid  down,  i.  e.  to  vindicate 
his  own  lide  of  the  queftion  : but  he  does 
not  ufually  proceed  to  reprefen t the  objec- 
tions againft  it,  and  to  folve  or  anfwer  them ; 
for  it  is  the  buflnefs  of  the  other  fludents 
toraife  objections  in  difputing. 

VI.  Note,  In  fome  fchools  the  refpon- 
dent  is  admitted  to  talk  largely  upon  the 
queition  with  many  flourifhes  and  illustra- 
tions, to  introduce  great  authorities  from 
ancient  and  modern  writings  for  the  Sup- 
port of  it,  and  to  fcatter  Latin  reproaches 
in  abundance  on  all  thofe  who  are  of  a dif- 
ferent Sentiment.  But  this  is  not  always 
permitted,  nor  fhould  it  indeed  be  ever  in- 
dulged, left  it  teach  youth  to  reproach  in- 
head  of  reafoning. 

VII.  When  the  refpondent  has  read  over 
his  thefi s in  the  School,  the  junior  Undent 
makes  an  objection,  and  draws  it  up  in  the 
regular  form  of  a fyllogifm  : the  refpondent 
repeats  the  objection,  and  either  denies  the 
major  or  minor  proportion  direClly,  or  he 
difinguifhes  upon  Some  word  or  phrafe  in 

the 
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the  major  or  minor,  and  fhews  in  what 
fenfe  the  proportion  may  be  true,  but  that 
fenfe  does  not  affedt  the  queftion  ; and  then 
declares  that  in  the  fenfe  which  affedts  the 
prefent  queftion,  the  proportion  is  not  true, 
and  confequently  he  denies  it. 

VIII.  Then  the  opponent  proceeds  by 
another  fyllogifm  to  vindicate  the  propofi- 
tion that  is  denied  : again  the  refpondent 
anfwers  by  denying  or  diftinguiihing. 

Thus  the  difputation  goes  on  in  a lerles 
or  fucceffion  of  fyllogifms  and  anfwers,  till 
the  obje&or  is  f lenced,  and  has  no  more  to 
fay. 

IX.  When  he  can  go  no  further,  the 
next  ftudent  begins  to  propole  his  objection, 
and  then  the  third  and  the  fourth,  even  to 
the  fenior,  who  is  the  laft  opponent. 

X.  During  this  time  the  tutor  fits  in 
the  chair  as  prefident  or  moderator,  to  fee 
that  the  rules  of  difputation  and  decency 
be  obferved  on  both  fides  ; and  to  admonifh 
each  difputant  of  any  irregularity  in  their 

Q^2  con- 
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conduct.  His  work  is  alfo  to  illuftrate  and 
explain  the  anfwer  or  diftiinftion  of  the 
refpondent  where  it  is  obfcure,  to  ftrengthen 
it  where  it  is  weak,  and  to  correct  it  where 
it  is  falfe  : and  when  the  refpondent  is 
pinched  with  a ftrong  objection,  and  is  at 
a lofs  for  an  anfwer,  the  moderator  aflifls 
him,  and  fuggefts  fome  anlwer  to  the  ob- 
jection of  the  opponent,  in  defence  of  the 
queftion,  according  to  his  own  opinion  or 
fentiment. 

XI.  In  public  difputes,  where  the  op- 
ponents and  refpondents  chufe  their  own 
fide  of  the  queftion,  the  moderator’s  work 
is  not  to  favour  either  dilputant  ; hut  lie 
only  fits  as  a prefident  to  fee  that  the  laws 
of  deputation  he  obferved,  and  a decorum 
maintained. 


XII.  Now  the  laws  of  difputation  relate 
either  to  the  opponent,  or  to  the  refpondent, 
or  to  both. 


The  laws  obliging  the  opponent  are 
thefe  : • 


i.  That 
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1.  That  he  muft  direCtly  contradict 
the  proportion  of  the  refpondent,  and  not 
merely  attack  any  of  the  arguments  where- 
by the  refpondent  has  fnpported  that  propo- 
sition; for  it  is  one  thing  to  confute  a 
Single  argument  of  the  refpondent,  and  an- 
other to  confute  the  thefis  itfelf. 

2.  (Which  is  a-kin  to  the  former)  he 
muft  contradict  or  oppofe  the  very  fenfe 
and  intention  of  the  proposition  as  the  re- 
fpondent has  ftated  it,  and  not  merely  op- 
poie  the  words  of  the  thefis  in  any  other 
fenfe ; for  this  would  be  the  way  to  plunge 
the  difpute  into  ambiguity  and  darknefs, 
to  talk  befide  the  queftion,  to  wrangle  a- 
bout  words,  and  to  attack  a propofition  dift 
ferent  from  what  the  refpondent  has  efpouf- 
ed,  which  is  called  ignoratio  elenchi. 

3.  He  muft  propofe  his  argument  in  a 
plain,  Short  and  fy llogiftick  form,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  logick,  without  flying 
to  fallacies  or  fophifms,  and  as  far  as  may 
be,  he  Should  ufe  categorical  fyllogifms. 


cu 
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4.  Though  the  refpondent  may  be  at- 
tacked either  upon  a point  of  his  own  con- 
ceflion,  which  is  called  argumentum  ex  con- 
cepts, or  by  reduing  him  to  an  abfurdity, 
which  is  called  reductio  ad  abfurdum , vet  it 
is  the  neated,  the  moft  ufeful,  and  the  bed: 
fort  of  deputation  where  the  opponent 
draws  his  objections  from  the  nature  of 
the  question  itfelf. 

5.  Where  the  refpondent  denies  any 
proportion,  the  opponent,  if  he  proceed, 
mult  diredtly  vindicate  and  confirm  that 
propofition,  i.  e.  he  mud  make  that  pro- 
portion the  conclufion  of  his  next  fyllogifm. 

6.  Where  the  refpondent  limits  or  dif- 
tinguifhes  any  proportion,  the  opponent 
mud  diredtly  prove  his  own  proportion  in 
that  fenfe,  and  according  to  that  member 
of  the  didindtion  in  which  the  refpondent 
denied  it. 

XIII.  The  laws  that  oblige  the  refpon- 
dent are  thefe  : 


1.  To 
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. To  repeat  the  argument  of  the  op- 
ponent in  the  very  fame  words  in  which  it 
was  propofed,  before  he  attempts  to  an- 
fwer  it. 

2.  If  the  fyllogifm  be  falfe  in  the  logical 
form  of  it,  he  muff  difcover  the  fault  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  logic. 

3.  If  the  argument  does  not  direCtly 
and  effectually  oppofe  his  thefis,  he  muft 
fhew  this  miflake,  and  make  it  appear  that 
his  thefis  is  fafe,  even  though  the  argu- 
ment of  the  opponent  be  admitted  : or  at 
leaft,  that  the  argument  does  only  aim  at  it 
collaterally,  or  at  a diftance,  and  not  direct- 
ly overthrow  it,  or  conclude  againft  it. 

4.  Where  the  matter  of  the  opponent’9 
objection  is  faulty  in  any  part  of  it,  the 
relpondent  muft  grant  what  is  true  in  it,  he 
muft  deny  what  is  falfe,  he  muft  diftinguifh 
or  limit  the  propofition  which  is  ambiguous 
or  doubtful ; and  then  granting  the  fenfe  in 
which  it  is  true,  he  muft  deny  the  fenfe  in 
which  it  is  falfe. 

cl* 
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5.  If  any  hypothetic  proportion  be  fill fe* 
the  refpondent  inuft  deny  the  conlequence  . 
if  a disjunctive,  he  imift  deny  the  disjunc- 
tion : if  a categoric  or  relative,  he  mull 
limply  deny  it. 

6.  It  is  fometimes  allowed  for  the  re- 
fpondent to  ufe  an  indirect  anfwer  after 
he  has  anfwered  dire&ly  : and  he  may  alfo 
Ihew  how  the  opponent’s  argument  may  he 
retorted  againft  himfelf. 

XIV.  The  laws  that  oblige  both  the  dif- 
putants  are  thefe  : 

t.  Sometimes  it  is  necefiary  there  fhould 
be  a mention  of  certain  general  principles 
in  which  they  both  agree,  relating  to  the 
quedion,  that  fo  they  may  not  difpute  on 
thofe  things,  which  either  are  or  ought  to 
have  been  firft  granted  on  both  lides. 

2.  When  the  ftate  of  the  controverly 
is  well  known,  and  plainly  determined  and 
agreed,  it  mud:  not  be  altered  by  either  dif- 
putant  in  the  courfe  of  the  difputation  ; and 
the  refpondent  efpecially  lhould  keep  a 

watch- 
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Watchful  eye  on  the  opponent  in  this 
matter. 

3.  Let  neither  party  invade  the  pro- 
vince of  the  other  ; efpecially  let  the  refpon- 
dent  take  heed  that  he  does  not  turn  op- 
ponent ; except  in  retorting  the  argument 
upon  his  adverfary  after  a direct  refponfe  ; 
and  even  this  is  allowed  only  as  an  illuftra- 
tion  or  confirmation  of  his  own  refponfe. 

4.  Let  each  wait  with  patience  till  the 
other  has  done  lpeaking.  It  is  a piece  of 
rlulenels  to  interrupt  another  in  his  fpeech. 

Yet,  though  the  difputants  have  not  this 
liberty,  the  moderator  may  do  it,  when 
either  of  the  difputants  breaks  the  rules, 
and  he  may  interpofe  fo  far  as  to  keep  them 
to  order. 

XY.  It  mull  be  confefled  there  are  fome 
advantages  to  be  attained  by  academical 
deputation.  It  gives  vigour  and  brilknefs 
to  the  mind  thus  exercifed,  and  relieves  the 
languor  of  private  ftudy  and  meditation.  It 
iharpens  the  wit  and  all  the  inventive 
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powers.  It  makes  the  thoughts  aCtive  and 
fends  them  on  all  hides  to  find  arguments 
and  anfwers  both  for  opposition  and  de- 
fence. It  gives  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
hubjeCt  of  difcourfe  on  all  hides,  and  of 
learning  what  inconveniences,  difficulties, 
and  objections  attend  particular  opinions.  It 
furnifhes  the  foul  with  various  occahions  of 
Starting  huch  thoughts  as  otherwife  would 
never  have  come  into  the  mind.  It  makes 
a Student  more  expert  in  attacking  and  re- 
futing an  error,  as  well  as  in  vindicating  a 
truth.  It  inStruCts  the  Scholar  in  thejvari- 
ous  methods  of  warding  off  the  force 
of  objections,  and  of  difcovering  and  re- 
felling the  Subtile  tricks  of  hophifters.  It 
procures  alfo  a freedom  and  readinefs  of 
Speech,  and  raihes  the  modeft  and  diffident 
genius  to  a due  degree  of  courage. 

XVI.  But  there  are  home  very  grievous 
inconveniences  that  may  hometimes  over- 
balance all  thefe  advantages.  b or  many 
young  Students,  by  a conftant  habit  of  dih- 
puting,  grow  impudent  and  audacious,  proud 
and  difdainful,  talkative  and  impertinent, 
and  render  themfelves  intolerable  by  an  ob- 
stinate 
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ftinate  humor  of  maintaining  whatever  they 
have  afferted,  as  well  as  by  a fpirit  of  con- 
tradiction, oppofing  almoft  every  thing  that 
they  hear.  The  deputation  itfelf  often  a- 
wakens  the  paffions  of  ambition,  emula- 
tion, and  anger  ; it  carries  away  the  mind 
from  that  calm  and  fedate  temper  which  is 
fo  neceflary  to  contemplate  truth. 

XVII.  It  is  evident  alfo,  that  by  frequent 
exercifes  of  this  fort,  wherein  opinions  true 
and  falfe  are  argued,  fupported  an  refut- 
ed on  both  fides.  The  mind  of  man  is 
led  by  infenfible  degrees  to  an  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  temper,  and  falls  into  danger  of 
a fceptical  humour,  which  never  comes  to 
an  eftablifhment  in  any  doctrines.  Many 
perfons  by  this  means  become  much  more 
ready  to  oppofe  whatfoever  is  offered  in 
fearching  out  truth  ; they  hardly  wait  till 
they  have  read  or  heard  the  fentiment  of 
any  perfon,  before  their  heads  are  bufily 
employed  to  feek  out  arguments  againff  it. 
They  grow  naturally  lharp  in  finding  out 
difficulties;  and  by  indulging  this  humour, 
they  converfe  with  the  dark  and  doubtful 
parts  of  a fubjeCt  fo  long,  till  they  almoff 

ren- 
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render  themfelves  incapable  of  receiving  the 
full  evidence  of  a propofition,  and  acknow- 
ledging  the  light  of  truth.  It  has  fome 
tendency  to  make  a youth  a carping  critic, 
rather  than  a judicious  man. 

XVIII.  I would  add  yet  further,  that 
in  thefe  deputations  the  refpondent  is  ge- 
nerally appointed  to  maintain  the  fuppofed 
truth,  that  is,  the  tutor’s  opinion.  But  all 
the  opponents  are  bufy  and  warmly  engaged 
in  finding  arguments  againft  the  truth. 
Now  if  a fprightly  young  genius  happens  to 
manage  his  arguments  fo  well  as  to  puzzle 
and  gravel  the  refpondent,  and  perhaps  to 
perplex  the  moderator  a little  too,  he  is  loon 
tempted  to  fuppofehis  argument  unanfwer- 
able,  and  the  truth  entirely  to  lie  on  his 
fide.  The  pleafure  which  he  takes  in  having 
found  a fophifm  which  has  great  appear- 
ance of  reafon,  and  which  he  himfelf  has 
managed  with  fuch  fuccefs,  becomes  per- 
haps a Strong  prejudice  to  engage  his  in- 
ward fentiments  in  favour  of  his  argument, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  fuppofed  truth. 

XIX.  Yet  perhaps  it  may  be  polfibleto 
reduce  fcholaftic  difputation  under  fuch  a 

guard 
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guard,  as  may  in  fome  meafure  prevent 
mod:  of  thele  abufes  of  them,  and  the  un- 
happy events  that  too  often  attend  them  : 
for  it  is  pity  that  an  exercife  which  has 
fome  valuable  benefits  attending  it,  fhould 
be  utterly  thrown  away,  if  it  be  poffible  to 
fecure  young  minds  againft  the  abufe  of  it; 
for  which  purpofe  fome  of  thefe  directions 
may  feem  proper. 

XX.  General  directions  for  fcholaftic 
difputes. 

1 . Never  difpute  upon  mere  trifles, 
things  that  are  utterly  ufelefs  to  be  known, 
under  a vain  pretence  of fharpening  the  wit: 
for  the  fame  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  folid  and  ufeful  fubjeCts,  and  thus  two 
happy  ends  may  be  attained  at  once.  Or  if 
iuch  deputations  are  always  thought  dan- 
gerous in  important  matters,  let  them  be 
utterly  abandoned. 

2.  Do  not  make  infinite  and  unfearch- 
able  things  the  matter  of  dilpute,  nor  l'uch 
propofitions  as  are  made  up  of  mere  words 
without  ideas,  left  it  lead  young  perfons 

into 
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into  a moft  unhappy  habit  of  talking  with- 
out a meaning,  and  boldly  determine  upon 
things  that  are  hardly  within  the  reach  of 
human  capacity. 

3.  Let  not  obvious  and  known  truths, 
or  fome  of  the  mod:  plain  and  certain  propo- 
rtions be  bandied  about  in  a difputation, 
for  a mere  trial  of  Ikill  : for  he  that  op- 
poles  them  in  this  manner  will  be  in  danger 
of  contracting  a habit  of  oppoling  all  evi- 
dence, will  acquire  a Ipirit  of  contradiction, 
and  pride  himfelf  in  a power  of  relifting  the 
brighteft  light,  and  fighting  againft  the 
ftrongeft  proofs  : this  will  infenfibly  injure 
the  mind,  and  tends  greatly  to  an  univerfal 
fcepticifm. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  moft 
proper  fubjedts  of  difpute  feem  to  be,  thole 
queltions  which  are  not  of  the  very  high  eft 
importance  and  certainty,  nor  of  the  mean- 
eft  and  trifling  kind ; but  rather  the  inter- 
mediate queltions  between  thele  two  ; and 
there  is  a lars-e  fufficiencv  of  them  in  the 

(J  j 

fciences.  But  this  I put  as  a mere  propofal 
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Jo  be  determined  by  the  more  learned  and 
prudent. 

4.  It  would  be  well  if  every  difpute 
could  be  fo  ordered  as  to  be  a means 
of  fearching  out  truth,  and  not  to  gain  a tri- 
umph. Then  each  difputant  might  come 
to  the  work  without  bias  and  prejudice  ; 
with  a defire  of  truth,  and  not  with  ambi- 
tion of  glory  and  vitftory. 

Nor  ffiould  the  aim  and  defign  of  the 
refpondent  be  to  avoid  artfully  and  efcape  the 
difficulties  which  the  opponent  offers,  but 
to  dilcufs  them  thoroughly,  and  folve  them 
fairly,  if  they  are  capable  of  being  folved. 

Again,  let  the  opponent  be  folicitous 
not  to  darken  and  confound  the  refponfes 
that  are  given  him  by  freffi  fubtilties  ; but 
let  him  bethink  himfelf  whether  they  are 
not  a juft  anfwer  to  the  objection,  and  be 
honeftly  ready  to  perceive  and  accept  them, 
and  yield  to  them. 

5.  For  this  end,  let  both  the  refpondent 
and  opponent  ufe  the  cleareft  and  moft  dif- 
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tin£t  and  expreflive  language  in  which  the}* 
can  clothe  their  thoughts.  Let  them  fee k 
and  praftife  brevity  and  perfpicuity  on  both 
fdes,  without  long  declamations,  tedious 
circumlocutions,  and  rhetorical  flourifhcs. 

If  there  happen  to  be  any  doubt  or  ob- 
fcurity  on  either  lide,  let  neither  the  one  or 
the  other  ever  refufe  to  give  a fair  explica- 
tion of  the  words  they  ufe, 

6.  They  fhould  not  indulge  ridicule, 
either  of  perfons  or  things  in  their  de- 
putations. They  fhould  abflain  from  all 
banter  and  jeft,  laughter  and  merriment. 
Thefe  are  things  that  break  in  upon  that 
philofophical  gravity,  fedatenefs  and  fere- 
nity  of  temper,  which  ought  to  be  obferved 
in  every  fearch  after  truth.  However  an 
argument  on  fome  fubjecls  may  be  fome- 
times  clothed  with  a little  pleafantry  { yet  a 
jeft  or  witticifm  fhould  never  be  ufed  in- 
Itead  of  an  argument,  nor  fhould  it  ever  be 
buffered  to  pals  for  a real  and  folid  proof. 

6.  But  efpecially  if  the  lubjefl  be  facred 
ol  divine,  and  have  nothing  in  it  comical  or 
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ridiculous,  all  ludicrous  turns,  and  jocofe 
or  comical  airs,  fhould  be  entirely  excluded, 
led:  you  no;  minds  become  tindlured  with 
a filly  and  profane  lort  of  ridicule,  and 
learn  to  jed:  and  trifle  with  the  awful  lolem- 
nities  of  religion. 

7.  Nor  fhould  farcafm  and  reprocah  or 
indolent  language  ever  be  ufed  among  fair 
difputants.  Turn  not  off  from  things  to 
lpeak  of  perfons.  Leave  all  noify  con- 
teifs,  all  immoded:  clamours,  brawling 

language,  and  efpecially  all  perlonal  fcan- 
dal  and  fcurrility  to  the  meaned:  part  of  the 
vulgar  world.  Let  your  manner  be  all 
candour  and  gentlenefs,  patient  and  ready 
to  hear,  humbly  zealous  to  inform  and  be 
informed  ; you  fhould  be  free  and  pleafant 
in  every  anlwer  and  behaviour,  rather  like 
well-bred  gentlemen  in  polite  converfation$ 
than  like  noify  and  contentious  wranglers. 

3.  If  the  opponent  fees  victory  to  incline 
to  his  fide,  let  him  be  content  to  fhew  the 
force  of  his  argument  to  the  intelligent 
part  of  the  company,  without  too  impor- 
tunate and  petulant  demands  of  an  anlwer, 
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and  without  intuiting  over  his  antagomil, 
or  putting  the  modefly  of  the  refpondent  to 
the  blulh.  Nor  let  the  refpondent  triumph 
ovrer  the  opponent  when  he  is  lilent  and  re- 
plies no  more.  On  which  fide  foever  vic- 
tory declares  herfelf,  let  neither  of  them 
manage  with  fucli  unpleafing  and  infolent 
airs,  as  to  awaken  thofe  evil  paffions  of 
pride,  anger,  Shame  or  refentment  on  ci- 
ther fide,  which  alienate  the  mind  from 
truth,  render  it  obftinate  in  the  defence  of 
an  error,  and  never  Suffer  it  to  part  with 
any  of  its  old  opinions. 

In  Short,  when  truth  evidently  appears 
on  either  fide,  let  them  learn  to  yield  to 
conviction.  When  either  party  is  at  a non- 
plus, let  them  confefs  the  difficulty,  and 
defire  prefent  affi fiance,  or  further  time  and 
retirement  to  confider  of  the  matter,  and 
not  rack  their  prefent  invention  to  find  out 
little  Shifts  to  avoid  the  force  and  evidence 
of  truth. 

().  Might  it  not  be  a Safer  practice,  in 
order  to  attain  the  bcSf  ends  of  deputation, 
and  to  avoid  Some  of  the  ill  effe&s  of  it,  if 
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the  opponents  were  Sometimes  engaged  on 
the  fide  of  truth,  and  produced  their  ar- 
guments in  oppofition  to  error  ? And  what 
if  the  refpondent  was  appointed  to  fupport 
the  error,  and  defend  it  as  well  as  he  could, 
till  he  was  forced  to  yield  at  leaf!:  to  thofe 
arguments  of  the  opponents,  which  appear 
to  be  really  juft,  and  ftrong,  and  unan- 
lvverable  ? 

In  this  praflice,  the  the  (is  of  the  refpon- 
dent fhould  only  be  a fair  bating  of  the  ques- 
tion, with  fome  of  the  chief  objections  again  ft 
the  truth  propofed  and  folved. 

Perhaps  this  practice  might  not  fo  eafily 
be  perverted  and  abul'ed  to  raife  a caviling, 
difputative  and  Sceptical  temper  in  the  minds 
of  youth. 

I confess,  in  this  method  which  I now 
propole,  there  would  be  one  among  the  {In- 
dents, viz.  the  refpondent,  always  engaged 
in  the  fupport  of  fuppofed  error  ; but  all  the 
reft  would  be  exercifmg  their  talents  in  ar- 
guing for  the  fuppofed  truth  : whereas  in 
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the  common  methods  ol  difputation  in  the 
fchools,  efpecially  where  the  ftudents  are 
numerous,  each  Tingle  fludent  is  perpetually 
employed  to  oppofe  the  truth  and  vindicate 
error,  except  once  in  a long  time,  when  it 
comes  to  his  turn  to  be  refpondent. 

io.  Upon  the  whole,  it  Teems  neceffary 
that  thefe  methods  of  deputation  ihould  be 
learnt  in  the  Tchools,  in  order  to  teach  flu- 
dents  better  to  defend  truth,  and  to  refute 
error,  both  in  writing  and  converfation, 
where  the  fcholaftic  forms  are  utterly 
neglected. 

But  after  all,  the  advantage,  which 
youth  may  gain  by  deputations,  depends 
much  on  the  tutor  or  moderator  : he 
fliould  manage  with  luch  prudence  both  in 
the  deputation  and  at  the  end  of  it,  as  to 
make  all  the  difputants  know  the  very 
point  of  controverfy,  wherein  it  confifts  ; 
he  Ihould  manifeft  the  fallacy,  of  fophiftical 
objections,  and  confirm  the  Tolid  arguments 
and  an  Twer  s.  This  might  teach  the  ftu- 
dents  how  to  make  the  art  of  deputation 
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ufeful  for  the  fearching  out  the  truth  and 
the  defence  of  it,  that  it  may  not  be  learnt 
and  pra&ifed  only  as  an  art  of  wrangling, 
which  reigned  in  the  fchools  feveral  hundred 
years,  and  diverted  the  growing  reafon  of 
youth  of  its  bert  hopes  and  improvements. 
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OF  STUDY,  OR  MEDITATION-. 


LIT  has  been  proved  and  eftabliihed  in 
fome  of  the  foregoing  chapters,  that 
neither  our  own  obfervations,  nor  our  read- 
ing the  labours  of  the  learned,  nor  the  at- 
tendance on  the  bed:  lectures  of  inftru&ion, 
nor  enjoying  the  brighted:  converfation,  can 
ever  make  a man  truly  knowing  and  wufe, 
without  the  labours  of  his  own  reafon  in 
furveying,  examining  and  judging  concern- 
ing all  fubjedts  upon  the  bed:  evidence  he 
can  acquire.  A good  genius,  or  fagacity  of 
thought,  a happy  judgment,  a capacious 
memory,  and  large  opportunities  of  obfer- 
v at  ion  and  converfe,  will  do  much  of  them- 
1 elves  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
where  they  are  well  improved:  but  where, 
to  the  advantage  of  learned  lectures,  living 
inftru&ions,  and  well  chofen  books,  dili- 
gence 
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gence  and  ftudy  are  fuperadded,  this  man 
has  all  human  aids  concurring  to  raiie'him 
to  a fuperior  degree  of  wifdom  and  know- 


ledge. 


Under  the  preceding  heads  of  difcourfe 
it  has  been  already  declared  how  our  own 
meditation  and  refledtion  Ihould  examine, 
cultivate  and  improve  all  other  methods  and 
advantages  of  enriching  the  imderftanding. 
Wh  at  remains  in  this  chapter  is  to  give 
l'ome  further  occalional  hints  how  to  em- 
ploy our  own  thoughts,  what  fort  of  iub- 
jedls  we  lhould  meditate  on,  and  in  what 
manner  we  lhould  regulate  our  ftudies, 
and  how  we  may  improve  our  judgment, 
fo  as  in  the  mo  ft  effectual  and  compendious 
way  to  attain  fuch  knowledge  as  may  be 
moft  ufeful  for  every  man  in  his  circum- 
ftances  of  life,  and  particularly  for  thole 
of  the  learned  profeflions. 

IT.  The  firft  direction  for  youth  is  this, 
learn  hetimes  to  diftinguilh  between  words 
and  things.  Get  clear  and  plain  ideas  of  the 
things  you  are  let  to  ftudy.  Do  not  con- 
tent  yourlelves  with  mere  words  and  names, 
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left  your  laboured  improvements  only  amafs 
a heap  of  unintelligible  phrafes,  and  you 
feed  upon  hulks  inftead  ol  kernels.  This 
rule  is  of  unknown  ufe  in  every  fcience. 

But  the  greateft  and  moft  common 
danger  is  in  the  fticred  fcience  of  tlieo- 

o 

logy,  where  fettled  terms  and  phrafes  have 
been  pronounced  divine  and  orthodox, 
which  yet  have  had  no  meaning  in  them* 
The  fcholaftic  divinity  would  furnifh  us 
with  numerous  inftances  of  this  folly  : and 
yet  for  many  ages  all  truth  and  all  herefy 
have  been  determined  by  fuch  fenfelefs  tefts 
and  by  words  without  ideas  : fuch  fhibbo- 
leths  as  thefe  have  decided  the  fecular  fates 
of  men  ; and,  bilhopricks  or  burning  mi- 
tres or  faggots  have  been  the  rewards  of 
different  perfons  according  as  they  pro- 
nounced thefe  confecrated  fyllables,  or  not 
pronounced  them.  To  defend  them  was  all 
piety  and  pomp  and  triumph  ; to  defpile 
them,  to  doubt  or  deny  them,  was  torture 
and  death.  A thoufand  thank-offerings 
are  due  to  that  Providence  which  has  de- 
livered our  age  and  our  nation  from  thefe 
abfurd  iniquities  ! O that  every  fpecimen 
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and  fhadow  of  this  madnefs  were  banifhed 
from  our  fchools  and  churches  in  every 
lhape  ! 

III.  Let  not  young  tudents  apply  them- 
felves  to  fearch  out  deep,  dark  and  abftrufe 
matters,  far  above  their  reach,  or  fpend 
their  labour  in  any  peculiar  fubje&s,  for 
which  they  have  not  the  advantages  of  ne- 
ceffary  antecedent  learning,  or  books,  or 
obfervations.  Let  them  not  be  too  hafty 
to  know  things  above  their  prefen t powers, 
nor  plunge  their  enquiries  at  once  into  the 
depths  of  knowledge,  nor  begin  to  ftudy 
any  fcience  in  the  middle  of  it  ; this  will 
confound  rather  than  enlighten  the  under- 
flanding  ; fuch  practices  may  happen  to 
difcourage  and  jade  the  mind  by  an  at- 
tempt above  its  power,  it  may  baulk 
the  underftanding,  and  create  an  verfion  to 
future  diligence,  and  perhaps  by  defpair 
may  forbid  the  purfuit  of  that  fubject  for- 
ever afterwards  ; as  a limb  overtrained  by 
lifting  a weight  above  its  power,  may  never 
recover  its  former  agility  and  vigour ; or 
if  it  does,  the  man  may  be  frighted  from 
ever  exerting  his  flrength  again. 
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IV.  Non  yet  let  any  flu  dent  on  the 
other  hand  fright  himfelf  at  every  turn  with 
infurmountable  difficulties,  nor  imagine  that 
the  truth  is  wrapt  up  in  impenetrable  dark- 
nefs.  Thefe  are  formidable  fpeftres  which 
the  underftanding  raifes  lometimes  to  flatter 
its  own  lazinefs.  Thole  things  which  in  a 
remote  and  confufed  view  feem  very  ob- 
fcure  and  perplexed,  may  be  approached  by 
gentle  and  regular  fteps,  and  may  then  un- 
fold and  explain  themfelves  at  large  to  the 
eye.  The  hardeft  problems  in  geometry, 
and  the  moft  intricate  fchemes  or  diagrams 
may  be  explicated  and  underflood  ftep  by 
flop  : every  great  mathematician  bears  a con- 
flant  witnels  to  this  obflrvation. 

V.  In  learning  any  new  thing,  there 
Ihould  be  as  little  as  poflible  fir  ft  propofed 
to  the  mind  at  once,  and  that  being  under- 
flood  and  fully  maftered,  proceed  then  to 
the  next  adjoining  part  yet  unknown.  This 
is  a flow,  but  fafe  and  lure  way  to  arrive 
at  knowledge.  If  the  mind  apply  itfelf 
fiin  to  eafier  fubjefts  and  things  near  a- 
km  to  wnat  is  already  known,  and  then 
advance  to  tjie  more  remote  and  knottv  parts 
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of  knowledge  by  flow  degrees,  it  will  be 
able  in  this  manner  to  cope  with  great  dif- 
ficulties, and  prevail  over  them  with  amaz- 
ing and  happy  luccefs. 

Mathon  happened  to  dip  into  the  two 
laft  chapters  of  a new  book  of  geometry 
and  menfurations ; as  foon  as  he  faw  it,  and 
was  frighted  with  the  complicated  diar 
grams  which  he  found  there,  about  the  fruf- 
trums  of  cones  and  pyramids,  &c.  and  fome 
deep  demonftrations  among  conic  fe&ions  ; 
he  fhut  the  book  again  in  defpair,  and  ima- 
gined none  but  a Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  ever 
fit  to  read  it.  But  his  tutor  happily  perfuad- 
ed  him  to  begin  the  firft  pages  about  lines 
and  angles  ; and  he  found  fuch  furprizing 
pleafure  in  three  weeks  time  in  the  vic- 
tories he  daily  obtained,  that  at  laft  he  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  geometers  of  his 

O 

age. 

VI.  Engage  not  the  mind  in  the  in- 
tenfe  purfuit  of  too  many  things  at  once; 
efpecially  fuch  as  have  no  relation  to  one 
another.  This  will  be  ready  to  diftraft  the 
underftanding,  and  hinder  it  from  attaining 

per- 
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perfection  in  any  one  fubjeft  of  ftudy. 
Such  a practice  gives  a flight  fmattering  of 
feveral  fciences  without  any  folid  and  fub- 
flantial  knowledge  of  them,  an'cTwithout  any 
real  and  valuable  improvement ; and  though 
two  or  three  forts  of  fludy  may  be  ufefully 
carried  on  at  once,  to  entertain  the  mind 
with  variety,  that  it  may  not  be  over- tired 
with  one  fort  of  thoughts,  yet  a multitude 
of  fubjects  will  too  much  diftraft  the  at- 
tention, and  weaken  the  application  of  the 
mind  to  any  one  of  them. 

Where  two  or  three  fciences  are  pur- 
tued  at  the  fame  time,  if  one  of  them  be 
dry,  abftracted,  and  unpleafant,  as  logic, 
metaphifics,  law,  languages,  let  another 
be  more  entertaining  and  agreeable,  to  fe- 
cure  the  mind  from  wearinefs  and  averfion 
to  ftudy.  Delight  fhould  be  intermingled 
with  labour  as  far  as  poff  ble,  to  allure  us 
to  bear  the  fatigue  of  dry  ftudies  the  bet- 
ter. Poetry,  practical  mathematics,  hifto- 
1y»  are  generally  efteemed  entertaining 
ftudies,  and  may  be  happily  ufcd  for  this 
purpofe.  Thus  while  we  relieve  a dull  and 
heavy  hour  by  fome  alluring  employments 
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of  the  mind,  our  very  diverfions  enrich  our 
underfhmdings,  and  our  pleafure  is  turned 
into  profit. 

VII.  In  the  purfuit  of  every  valuable  fub- 
jedt  of  knowledge,  keep  the  end  always  in 
your  eye,  and  be  ndt  diverted  from  it  by 
every  pretty  trifle  you  meet  with  in  the  way. 
Some  perlons  have  fuch  a wandering  genius 
that  they  are  ready  to  purfue  every  inci- 
dental theme  or  occafional  idea,  till  they 
have  loft  fight  of  their  original  fubjedt. 
Thefe  are  the  men  who,  when  they  are 
engaged  in  converfation,  prolong  their  ftorv 
by  dwellingon  every  incident,  and  fwell  their 
narrative  with  long  parentheies,  till  they 
have  loft  their  firft  defign ; like  a man  who 
is  lent  in  queft  of  lome  great  treasure,  but 
he  fteps  alide  to  gather  every  flower  he 
finds,  or  Hands  ftill  to  dig  up  every  fhining 
pebble  he  meets  with  in  his  way,  till  the 
treafure  is  forgotten  and  never  found. 

VIII.  Exert  your  care,  fkill,  and  dili- 
gence about  every  fubjedt  and  every  quef- 
tion,  in  a juft  proportion  to  the  importance 
of  it,  together  with  the  danger  and  bad 
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con  fequences  of  ignorance  or  error  therein 
Many  excellent  advantages  flow  from  this 
one  direction. 

1.  This  rule  will  teach  you  to  be  very 
careful  in  gaining  fome  general  and  funda- 
mental truths  both  in  philofophy,  in  reli- 
gion, and  in  human  life  ; becaufe  they 
are  of  higheft  moment,  and  conduct  our 
thoughts  with  eale  into  a thoufand  inferior 
and  particular  propofltions.  Such  is  that 
great  principle  in  natural  philofophy — the 
dodlrine  of  gravitation,  or  mutual  tendency 
of  all  bodies  toward  each  other,  which  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  has  fo  well  eftablifhed,  and 
from  which  he  has  drawn  the  folution  of 
a multitude  of  appearances  in  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  well  as  on  earth. 

Such  is  that  golden  principle  of  morality 
which  our  blefled  Lord  has  given  us — Do 
that  to  others  which  you  think  juft  and  rea- 
fonable  that  others  ftiould  do  to  you,  which 
is  almoft  fufftcient  in  itfelf  to  folve  all  cales 
of  confluence  which  relate  to  our  neighbour. 
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Such  are  thofe  principles  in  religion — 
that  a rational  creature  is  accountable  to  his 
Maker  for  all  his  actions — that  the  foul  of 
man  is  immortal — that  there  is  a future 
Hate  of  happinefs  and  of  mifery  depending 
on  our  behaviour  in  the  prefent  life,  on 
which  all  our  religious  practices  are  built 
or  lupported. 

We  fhould  be  very  curious  in  examining 
all  propofitions  that  pretend  to  this  honour 
of  being  general  principles  : and  we  fhould 
not  without  juft  evidence  admit  into  this 
rank  mere  matters  of  common  fame,  or 
commonly  received  opinions  ; no,  nor  the 
general  determinations  of  the  learned,  or 
the  eltablifhed  articles  of  any  church  or 
nation,  &c.  for  there  are  many  learned 
prefumptions,  many  fvnodical  and  national 
miftakes,  many  eftabliflied  falfehoods,  as 
well  as  many  vulgar  errors,  wherein  mul- 
titudes of  men  have  followed  one  another  for 
whole  agesalmoff  blindfold.  It  is  of  great 
importance  for  every  man  to  be  careful  that 
thefe  general  principles  are  juft  and  true; 
for  one  error  may  lead  us  into  thoufands, 
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which  will  naturally  follow,  if  once  a lead- 
ing falfehood  be  admitted. 

2.  This  rule  will  diredl  us  to  be  more 

careful  about  p radii  cal  points  than  mere  fpe- 
culations,  fince  they  are  commonly  of  much 
greater  ufe  and  confequence  : therefore 

the  {peculations  of  algebra,  the  dodlrine  of 
infinities,  and  the  quadrature  of  curves  in 
mathematical  learning,  together  with  all  the 
train  of  theorems  in  natural  philofophy, 
(hould  by  no  means  intrench  upon  our  flu- 
dies  of  morality  and  virtue.  Even  in  the 
lcience  of  divinity  itfelf,  the  fublimefl  fpe- 
culations  of  it  are  not  of  that  worth  and  va- 
lue, as  the  rules  of  duty  towards  God  and 
towards  men. 

3.  In  matters  of  pradlice  we  fhould  be 
tnofl  careful  to  fix  our  end  right,  and  wifely 
determine  the  fcope  at  which  we  aim,  be- 
caufe  that  is  to  diredl  us  in  the  choice  and 
ufe  of  all  the  means  to  attain  it.  If  our 
end  be  wrong,  all  our  labour  in  the  means 
will  be  vain,  or  perhaps  fo  much  the  more 
pernicious  as  they  are  better  fuited  to  attain 
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tlrat  miftaken  end.  If  mere  fenfible  plea- 
fure  or  human  grandeur  or  wealth  he  our 
chief  end,  we  fhall  chufe  means  contrary 

to  piety  and  virtue,  and  proceed  apace  to- 
ward real  mifery. 

4*  This  rule  will  engage  our  beff  powers 
and  deepeft  attention  in  the  affairs  of  reli- 
gion, and  things  that  relate  to  a future 
world;  for  thole  proportions  which  extend 
only  to  the  intereff  of  the  prefent  life,  are 
but  of  fmall  importance  when  compared 
with  thofe  that  have  influence  upon  our  ever- 
iafting  concernments. 

5.  And  even  in  the  affairs  of  religion  if 
we  walk  by  the  conduit  of  this  rule,  we 
fhall  be  much  more  laborious  in  our  en- 
quiries into  the  necefiary  and  fundamen- 
tal articles  of  faith  and  practice,  than  the 
lefler  appendices  of  Chrifldanity.  The  great 
doitrine  of  repentance  towards  God,  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jefus  Chriff,  with  love  to 
men,  and  univerfal  holinefs,  will  employ 
our  belt  and  brighteff  hours  and  medita- 
tions, while  the  mint,  annife,  and  cum* 
min,  the  gcftures  and  veflures,  and  frin-. 
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ges  of  religion,  will  be  regard^  no  father 
than  they  have  a plain  and  evident  ccw^ 
o„  with  faith  and  love,  wtth  holmef,  and 

peace. 


6.  This  rule  will  make  us  felicitous  not 
only  to  avoid  fucli  errors,  whole  influence 
will  fpread  wide  into  the  whole  fcheme  of 
our  own  knowledge  and  pra&ice,  but  Inch 
miftakes  alio  whole  influence  would  be  yet 
more  extenfive  and  injurious  to  others,  as 
well  as  to  ourfelves  ; perhaps  to  many  per- 
fons  or  many  families,  to  a whole  church, 
a town,  a country,  or  a kingdom.  Uppn 
this  account,  perfons  who  are  called  to  in- 
ftrud  others,  who  are  railed  to  any  emi- 
nence either  in  church  or  bate,  ought  to 
be  caretul  in  fettling  their  principles  in 
matters  relating  to  the  civil,  the  moral,  01 
the  religious  life,  left  a miftake  ol  theirs 
Ihould  diffufe  wide  mifchief,  fhould  draw 
along  with  it  moft  pernicious  conlequences, 
and  perhaps  extend  to  following  genera- 
tions. 


These  are  fome  of  the  advantages  which 
arife  from  the  eighth  rule,  viz.  Purine 
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fivery  enquiry  and  ftudy  in  proportion  to  its 
real  value  and  importance. 

Have  a care  left  iome  beloved  no- 
tion, or  fome  darling  fcience  lo  far  prevail 
over  your  mind,  as  to  give  a fove  reign  tinc- 
ture to  all  your  other  ftudies,  and  difcolour 
a31  your  ideas  ; like  a perfon  in  the  jaundice, 
who  fp reads  a yellow  fcene  with  his  eyes 
over  all  the  objects  which  he  meets.  I have 
known  a man  of  peculiar  lkill  in  -mulie, 
and  much  devoted  to  that  fcience,  who 
found  out  a great  refemblance  of  the  Atha- 
iiafian  dottrine  of  the  Trinity  in  every 
fiiigle  note,  and  he  thought  it  carried 
fomething  of  argument  in  it  to  prove  that 
doftrine.  I have  read  of  another,  who 
accomodated  the  feveii  days  of  the  firft  week 
of  creation  to  feven  notes  of  mufic,  and 
thus  the  whole  creation  became  harmoni- 
ous. 

UNbEfc  this  influence,  derived  from  ma- 
thematical fludies,  fome  have  been  tempted 
to  caff  all  their  logical,  their  metaphyfical, 
and  their  theological  and  moral  learning 
nito  the  method  of  mathematicians,  and 
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bring  every  thing  relating  to  thole  abbra<3> 
ed,  or  thofe  pra&ical  Sciences,  under  theo- 
rems, problems,  populates,  Scholiums, 

corollaries,  &c.  whereas,  the  matter  ought 
always  to  direft  the  method  ; for  all 

fubje&s  or  matters  of  thought  cannot  be 

moulded  or  fubdued  to  one  form.  Neither 
the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  underStand- 
Ing,  nor  the  doctrines  nor  duties  of  religion 
and  virtue,  can  he  exhibited  naturally  in 
figures  and  diagrams.  Things  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  they  are  in  themfelves ; their 
natures  are  inflexible,  and  their  natural  re- 
lations unalterable  ; and  therefore,  in  order 
to  conceive  them  aright,  we  muff  bring  our 
understandings  to  things,  and  not  pretend 
to  bend  and  brain  things  to  comport  with 
our  fancies  and  forms. 

X.  Suffer  not  any  beloved  Study  to  pre- 
judice your  mind  lo  far  in  favour  of  it  as 
to  defpifc  all  other  learning.  This  is  a 
fault  of  Some  little  fouls,  who  have  got  a 
fmattering  of  aStronomy,  chemiftry,  meta- 
phyfics,  hiStory,  &c.  and  for  want  of  a 
due  acquaintance  with  other  Sciences  make 
a lcoff  at  them  all  in  comparifon  of  their 
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favourite  fcience.  Their  underftandings 
are  hereby  cooped  up  in  narrow  bounds,  fo 
that  they  never  looked  abroad  into  other 
provinces  of  the  intellectual  world,  which 
are  more  beautiful,  perhaps,  and  more  fruit- 
ful than  their  own  : If  they  would  fearch 
a little  into  other  fcienc  s,  they  might  not 
only  find  trealures  of  new  knowledge,  but 
•might  be  furnifhed  alfo  with  rich  hints  of 
thought,  and  glorious  aftiftances  to  cultivate 
that  very  province  to  which  they  have  con- 
fined themfelves.. 

^ • > «r-  «•  <-»  / . . *♦  !•'  {'*  » « T $ 

Here  I would  always  give  fome  grains 
of  allowance  to  the  facred  fcience  of  the- 
ology, which  is  incomparably  fuperior  to 
all  the  reft,  as  it  teaches  us  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  the  way  to  his  eternal  favour. 
This  is  that  noble  ftudy  which  is  every 
man’s  duty,  and  every  one  who  can  be 
called  a rational  creature  is  capable  of  it. 
This  is  that  fcience  which  would  truly  en- 
large the  minds  of  men,  were  it  ftudied 
with  that  freedom,  that  unbiaft'ed  love  of 
truth,  and  that  facred  charitv  which  it 
teaches  ; and  if  it  were  not  made,  contrary 
to  its  own  nature,  the  occafion  of  ftrifc, 
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faction,  malignity,  a narrow  fpint,  and 
unreafonable  impofitions  on  the  nnnd  and 
praaice.  Let  this,  therefore,  ftand  always 

chief. 

XI.  Let  every  particular  ftudy  have  due 
and  proper  time  afligned  it,  and  let  not 
a favourite  fcience  prevail  with  you  to  lay 
out  fuch  hours  upon  it,  a-s  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  the  more  neceffary  and  more 
important  affairs  or  lludies  of  your  profefi 
{ion.  When  you  have,  according  to  the 
heft  of  your  difcretion,  and  according  tQ 
the  circumftances  of  your  life*,  fixed  proper 
1 >ours  for.  particular  ftudies,  endeavour  to 
keep  to  thofe  rules;  not  indeed  with  a 
fupgrftitious  precifenefs,  but  with  fome 
good  degrees  of  a regular  confhincy.  Order 
and  method  in  a courfeqf  fludy  faves  much 
time,  and  makes  large  improvements  : — 
Such  a fixation  of  certain  hours  will  have 
a happy  influence  to  fecure  you  from 
trifling  and  w a fling  away  your  minutes 
in  impertinence. 

XII.  Do  not  apply  yourfelf  to  any  one 
i'udy  at  one  time  longer  than  the  mind  is 

capable 
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capable  of  giving  a clofe  attention  to  it 
without  wearinefs  or  wandering.  Do  not 
over-fatigue  the  fpirits  at  any  time,  left 
the  mind  he  feized  with  a latitude,  and 
thereby  he  tempted  to  naufeate  and  grow 
tired  of  a particular  fuhjeft  before  you  have 
finiftied  it. 

XIII.  In  the  beginning  of  your  applica- 
tion to  any  new  fubjecl,  he  not  too  uneafy 
Under  prefent  difficulties  that  occur,  nor 
too  importunate  and  impatient  for  anfwers 
and  folutions  to  any  queftions  that  arile. 
Perhaps  a little  more  ftudy,  a little  further 
acquaintance  with  the  fubjefr,  a little  time 
and  experience  will  folve  thofe  difficulties, 
untie  the  knot,  and  make  your  doubts 
vaniffi  : efpecially,  if  you  are  under  the 
inftfuiftion  of  a tutor,  he  can  inform  you 
that  your  enquiries  are  perhaps  too  early, 
and  that  you  have  not  yet  learned  thofe 
principles  upon  which  the  folution  of  fuch 
a difficulty  depends. 

XIV.  Do  not  expert  to  arrive  at  certainty 
in  every  fubjeft  which  you  purfue.  There 
are  a hundred  things  wherein  we  mortals 
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in  this  dark  and  imperfeft  ft  ate  muft  he 
content  with  probability,  where  our  beft 
light  and  reafonings  will  reach  no  further. 
We  mult  balance  arguments  as  juftly  as  we 
can,  and  where  we  cannot  find  weight 
enough  on  either  fide  to  determine  the 
fcale,  with  fovereign  force  and  aflurance, 
we  muft  content  ourfelves  perhaps  with  a 
lmall  preponderation.  This  will  give  us  a 
probable  opinion,  and  thefe  probabilities 
are  fufficient  for  the  daily  determination  of 
a thoufand  actions  in  human  life,  and  many 
times  even  in  matters  of  religion. 

It  is  admirably  well  exprefled  by  a late 
writer,  “ When  there  is  great  ftrength  of 
argument  fet  before  us,  if  we  will  refufe  to 
do  what  appears  moft  fit  for  us,  till  every 
little  objection  is  removed,  we  lhall  never 
take  one  wife  refolution  as  long  as  we 
live.” 

« J / , 1 , , ^ 

Suppose  I had  been  honeftly  and  long 
fearching  what  religion  1 Ihould  chule,  and 
yet  I could  not  find  that  the  arguments  in 
defence  of  Chriflianity  arofe  to  complete 
certainty,  but  went  only  fo  far  as  to  give 
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me  a probable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it ; 
though  many  difficulties  ftill  remained,  yet 
I 1'hould  think  myfelf  obliged  to  receive  and 
pra&ife  that  religion  ; for  the  God  of  nature 
and  reafon  has  bound  us  to  aflent  and  a£t 
according  to  the  bell:  evidence  we  have, 
even  though  it  be  not  abfolute  and  com- 
plete ; and  as  he  is  our  fupreme  judge,  his 
abounding  goodnefs  and  equity  will  approve 
and  acquit  the  man  whofe  confcience  ho- 
nedly  and  willingly  leeks  the  bell;  light, 
and  obeys  it  as  far  as  he  can  difcover  it. 

But  in  matters  of  great  importance  in 
religion,  let  him  join  all  due  diligence  with 
earned:  and  humble  prayer  for  divine  aid  in 
his  inquiries  ; luch  prayer  and  fuch  dili- 
gence as  eternal  concerns  require,  and  fuch 
as  he  may  plead  with  courage  before  the 
judge  of  all. 

XV.  Endeavour  to  apply  every  fpecu- 
lative  lludy,  as*  far  as  podible,  to  fome 
practical  ufe,  that  both  yourfelf  and  others 
may  be  the  better  for  it.  Enquiries  even 
in  natural  philofophv  Ihould  not  be  mere 
amufements,  and  much  lefs  in  the  affairs 
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of  religion.  Researches  into  the  fpnngs  ot 
natural  bodies  and  their  motions  fhould  lead 
men  to  invent  happy  methods  for  the  eafe 
and  convenience  of  human  life  ; or  at  lead: 
they  fhould  be'  improved  to  awaken  us  to 
admire  the  wondrous  wifdom  and  contriv- 
ance of  God  our  creator  in  all  the  works 
of  nature. 

If  we  purfue  mathematical  fpeculatioiis* 
they  will  inure  us  to  attend  clolely  to  any 
fubjedly  to  feek  and  gain  clear  ideas,  to 
diftinguilh  truth  from  falfehood,  to  judge 
judly;  and  to  argue  ftrongly  ; and  thele 
iludies  do  more  diredtly  furnifh  us  with 
all  the  various  rules  of  thole  ufeful  arts  of 
life,  viz.  meafurirtg,  building,  failing,  &c. 

Even  our  very  inquiries  and  deputations 
about  vacuum  or  lpace,  and  atoms,  about 
incommenfurable  quantities,  and  the  infi- 
nite divifibility  of  matter,  and  etenlal  dura- 
tion, which  leem  to  be  purely  fpeculative, 
mill  fhew  us  fome  good-  p radii  cal  lcffons, 
will  lead  us  to  fee  the  weak n els  of  our 
nature,  and  fhould  teach  us;  humility-'  in 
vrguing  upon  divine  iubjedls  and  matters 
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of  facred  rev-elation.  This  ihould  guard 
us  again  Id  rejecting  any  dodtrine  which  is 
exprefsly  and  evidently  revealed,  though 
we  cannot  fully  underhand  it.  It  is  good 
fometimes  to  lofe  and  bewilder  ourfelves  in. 
fuch  hudies  for  this  very  reafon,  and  to 
attain  this  practical  advantage,  this  im-* 
provement  in  true  modefty  of  l'pirit. 


XVIi  Though  we  fhould  always  be  ready 
to  change  our  fentiments  of  things  upon 
juft  conviftion  of  their  falfehood,  yet  there 
is  not  the  fame  neceffity  of  changing  our 
accuftomed  methods  of  reading  or  ftudy’ 
and  practice,  even  though  we  have  not' 
been  led  at  firft  into  the  happieft  method. 
Our  thoughts  may  be  true,  though  we  may’ 
have  hit  upon  an  improper  order  of  think- 
ing. Truth  does  not  always  depend  upon; 
the  mold  convenient  method.  There  may 
be  a certain  form  and  order  iii  which  we- 
have  long  accuftomed  ourfelves  to  range 
our  ideas  and  notions,  which  may  be  held 
for  us  now,  though  it  was  not  originally 
held  in  itfelf.  The  inconveniences  of 
changing  may  be  much  greater  than  the 
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conveniences  we  could  obtain  by  a new 
method. 

As  for  inftance  ; if  a man  in  his  younger 
days  has  ranged  all  his  fentiments  in  the- 
ology in  the  method  of  Ames’s  Medulla  cThe~ 
ologm or  Bi/hop  U/her’s  Body  of  Divinity, 
it  may 'be  much  more  natural  and  eafy  for 
him  to  continue  to  difpofe  all  his  further 
acquirements  in  the  fame  order,  though 
perhaps  neither  of  thefe  treadles  are  in 
themlelves  written  in  the  mod:  perfed 
method.  So  when  we  have  long  fixed  our 
cafes  of  /helves  in  a library,  and  ranged  our 
books  in  any  particular  order,  viz.  accord- 
ing to  their  languages,  or  according  to 
their  fubjeds,  or  according  to  the  alpha- 
betical names  of  the  authors,  &c.  we  are 
perfedly  well  acquainted  with  the  order  in 
which  they  now  hand,  and  we  can  find 
any  particular  book  which  we  feek,  or  add 
a new  book  which  we  have  purchafed, 
with  much  greater  eafe  than  we  can  do  in 
finer  cales  of  /helves  where  the  books  were 
ranged  in  any  different  manner  whatfoever ; 
any  different  pofition  of  the  volumes  would 
be  new  and  ftrangc,  and  troublefome  to  us, 
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and  would  not  countervail  the  inconveni- 
ences 0/  a change. 

So  if  a man  of  forty  years  old  has  been 
taught  to  hold  his  pen  awkwardly  in  his 
youth,  and  yet  writes  fufficiently  well  for 
all  the  purpofes  of  his  flation,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  teach  him  now  the  moft 
accurate  methods  of  handling  that  inflru- 
ment ; for  this  would  create  him  more 
trouble  without  equal  advantage,  and  per- 
haps he  might  never  attain  to  write  better 
after  he  has  placed  his  fingers  perfectly 
ripht  with  this  new  accuracy. 
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OF  FIXING  THE  ATTENTION. 


STUDENT  fhould  labour  by  all  pro- 


per methods  to  acquire  a fteady  fixa* 
tion  of  thought.  Attention  is  a very  ne- 
ceffary  thing  in  order  to  improve  our  minds. 
The  evidence  of  truth  does  not  always  ap- 
pear immediately,  nor  {trike  the  foul  at  firft 
fight.  It  is  by  long  attention  and  infpedtion 
that  we  arrive  at  evidence,  and  it  is  for 
want  of  it  we  judge  falfely  of  many  things. 
We  make  hafte  to  determine  upon  a flight 
and  a fudden  view,  we  confirm  our  guefTes 
which  arife  from  a glance,  we  pafs  a judg- 
ment while  we  have  but  a confufed  or  ob- 
fcure  perception,  and  thus  plunge  ourfelves 
into  miftakes.  This  is  like  a man,  who 
walking  in  a mift,  or  being  at  a great 
diftance  from  any  vifible  object,  (fuppofe  a 
tree,  a man,  a horfe,  or  a church,)  judges 
^nuch  amifs  of  the  figure  and  fituation  and 
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colours  of  it,  and  fometimes  takes  one  for 
the  other  ; whereas,  if  he  would  but  with- 
hold his  judgment  till  he  come  nearer  to  it, 
or  flay  till  clearer  light  comes,  and  then 
would  fix  his  eyes  longer  upon  it,  he 
would  fecure  himfelf  from  thofe  miflakes. 

Now  in  order  to  gain  a greater  facility 
of  attention,  we  may  obferve  thefe  rujes  : 

J.  Get  a good  liking  to  the  fludy  or 
knowledge  you  would  purfue.  We  may 
obferve  that  there  is  not  much  difficulty 
in  confining  the  mind  to  contemplate  what 
we  have  a great  defire  to  know  ; and  efpeci- 
ally  if  they  are  matters  of  fenfe,  or  ideas 
which  paint  themfelves  upon  the  fancy- 
It  is  but  acquiring  an  hearty  good-will  and 
refolution  to  fearch  out  and  furvey  the 
various  properties  and  parts  of  fuch  objects, 
and  our  attention  will  be  engaged  if  there 
be  any  delight  or  diversion  in  the  fludy  or 
contemplation  of  them.  Therefore  mathe- 
matical ftudies  have  a flrange  influence  to- 
wards fixing  the  attention  of  the  mind, 
and  giving  a fleadinefs  to  a wandering  dif- 
poiition,  becaule  they  deal  much  iti  lines, 
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figures,  and  numbers,  w hich  affcCt  micl 
pleafe  the  fenfe  and  imagination.  Hiftories 
have  a ftrong  tendency  the  fame  way,  for 
they  engage  the  foul  by  a variety  of  fenfi- 
ble  occurrences  ; when  it  hath  begun,  it 
knows  not  how  to  leave  off;  it  longs  to 
know  the  final  event,  through  a natural 
curiofity  that  belongs  to  mankind.  Voy- 
ages and  travels,  and  accounts  of  ftrange 
countries  and  frrange  appearances  will  affift 
in  this  work.  This  fort  of  ftudy  detains 
the  mind  by  the  perpetual  occurence  and 
expectation  of  fomething  new,  and  that 
which  may  gratefully  ftrike  the  imagin- 
ation. 


II.  Sometimes  we  may  make  ufe  of 
fenfible  things  and  corporeal  images  for  the 
iliuftration  of  thofe  notions  which  are  more 
abftraCted  and  intellectual.  Therefore  dia- 
grams greatly  affift  the  mind  in  aftronomy 
and  philofophy  ; and  the  emblems  of  virtues 
and  vices  may  happily  teach  children,  and 
pleafingly  imprefs  thofe  ufeful  moral  ideas 
on  young  minds,  which  perhaps  might 
be  conveyed  to  them  with  much  more 
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difficulty  by  mere  moral  and  abftrafled 
difcourfes'. 

I confess,  in  this  practice  of  reprefent- 
ing  moral  fubje&s  by  pictures,  we  ffiould 
be  cautious  left  we  fo  far  immerfe  the  mind 
in  corporeal  images,  as  to  render  it  unfit 
to  take  in  an  abftradted  and  intelleftual 
idea,  or  caufe  it  to  form  wrong  Conception^ 
of  immaterial  things.  This  practice,  there- 
fore,  is  rather  to  be  ufed  at  firffi  irt  order 
to  get  a fixed  habit  of  attention,  and  in 
fome  cafes  only  ; but  it  can  neve'r  be  our 
con  ft  alit  way  and  method  of  purfuing  all 
moral,  abftradted,  and  fpiritual  themes. 

III.  Apply  yourfelf  to  thofe  ftudies,  and 
tead  thofe  authors  who  draw  out  their  fub- 
jedts  into  a perpetual  chain  of  connected 
reafonings,  wherein  the  following  parts  of 
the  difcourfe  are  naturally  and  eafily  derived 
from  thofe  which  go  before.  Several  of  the 
mathematical  fciences,  if  not  all,  are  hap- 
pily ufeful  for  this  purpofe.  This  will 
render  the  labour  of  fludy  delightful  to  a 
rational  mind,  and  will  fix  the  powers  of 
the  underfUnding  with  ftrong  attention  to 
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their  proper  operations  by  the  very  pleafure 
of  it.  Labor  ipfe  voluptas , is  a happy  pro- 
pofition,  wherefoever  it  can  he  applied. 

IV.  Do  not  chufe  your  conftant  place  of 
fludy  by  the  finery  of  the  profpe&s,  or  the 
mofb  various  and  entertaining  Icenes  of 
fenfible  things.  Too  much  light,  or  a 
variety  of  objedls  which  ftrike  the  eye  or 
the  ear,  efpeciajly  while  they  are  ever  in 
motion  or  often  changing,  have  a natural 
and  powerful  tendency  to  heal  away  the 
mind  too  often  from  its  heady  purfuit  of 
any  fubjedt  which  we  contemplate ; and 
thereby  the  foul  gets  a habit  of  filly  curi- 
ofity  and  impertinence,  of  trifling  and  wan- 
dering. Vagario  thought  himfelf  furniffied 
with  the  heft  clofet  for  his  hudy  among 
the  beauties,  gaities,  and  diverlion*  of  Ken- 
fington  or  Hampton-Court ; but  after  (even 
years  profeffing  to  purfue  learning,  he  was 
a mere  novice  hill. 

\ . Be  not  in  too  much  hafte  to  come  to 
the  determination  of  a difficult  or  import- 
ant point.  Think  it  worth  your  waiting 
to  find  out  truth.  Do  not  give  your  affent 
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Up  to  either  fide  of  a quehion  too  foon, 
merely  on  this  account,  that  the  hudy  of 
it  is  long  and  difficult.  Rather  be  content-' 
ed  with  ignorance  for  a feafon,  and  continue 
in  fufpence  till  your  attention  and  medita* 
tion,  and  due  labour,  have  found  out  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  on  one  fide.  Some  are  fo 
fond  to  know  a great  deal  at  once,  and  love 
to  talk  of  things  with  freedom  and  boldnefs 
before  they  truly  underhand  them,  that 
they  fcarce  ever  allow  themfelves  attention 
enough  to  fearch  the  matter  through  and 
through. 

VI.  Have  a care  of  indulging  the  more 
fenfual  paflions  and  appetites  of  animal 
nature  ; they  are  great  enemies  to  attention. 
Let  not  the  mind  of  a hudent  be  under  the 
influence  of  any  warm  affedion  to  things 
of  fenfe,  when  he  comes  to  engage  in  the 
fearch  of  truth,  or  the  improvement  of  his 
underhanding.  A perfon  under  the  power 
of  love,  or  fear,  or  anger,  great  pain,  or 
deep  forrow,  hath  fo  little  government  of 
his  foul,  that  he  cannot  keep  it  attentive  to 
the  proper  fubjed  of  his  meditation.  The 
paflions  call  away  the  thoughts  with  in- 
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ceflant  importunity  towards  the  object  that 
excited  ; and  if  we  indulge  the  frequent 
rile  and  roving  of  pallions,  we  fhall  thereby 
procure  an  unfteady  and  unattentive  habit 
of  mind. 

Yet  this  one  exception  mull  be  admit- 
ted, viz.  If  we  can  be  fo  happy  as  to  engage 
any  paflion  of  the  foul  on  the  fide  of  the 
particular  fludy  which  we  are  purfuiug, 
it  may  have  a great  influence  to  fix  the  at- 
tention more  flrongly  to  it. 

VII.  It  is  therefore  very  ufeful  to  fix 
and  engage  the  mind  in  the  purfuit  of  any 
fludy  by  a confideration  of  the  divine  plea- 
fures  of  truth  and  knowledge — by  a fenfe 
of  our  duty  to  God — by  a delight  in  the 
exercife  of  our  intelle&ual  faculties — by  the 
hope  of  future  fervice  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures* and  glorious  advantage  to  ourfelves, 
both  in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to 
come.  Thefe  thoughts,  though  they  may 
move  our  affeCtions,  yet  they  do  it  with  a 
proper  influence  : Thefe  will  rather  affift 
and  promote  our  attention,  than  diflurb  or 
divert  it  from  the  fubjeCl  of  our  prefent 
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and  proper  medatations.  A fou!  infpired 
with  the  fondefl  love  of  truth,  and  the 
warmed;  afpirations  after  fincere  felicity  and 
celedial  beatitude,  will  keep  all  its  powers 
attentive  to  the  inceflant  purfuit  of  them  : 
Pallion  is  then  refined  and  confecrated  to 
its  divined:  purpofes. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


OF  ENLARGING  THE  CAPACITY  OF  THE 

MIND. 


THERE  are  three  things  which  in  an 
efpecial  manner  go  to  make  up  that 
amplitude  or  capacity  of  mind,  which  is 
one  of  the  nobleft  characters  belonging  to 
the  underftanding : 

i.  When  the  mind  is  ready  to  take  in 
great  and  fublime  ideas  without  pain  or 
difficulty. 

( t » 

2.  When  the  mind  is  free  to  receive  new 
and  ftrange  ideas,  upon  juft  evidence,  with- 
out great  furprize  or  averfion, 

3*  When  the  mind  is  able  to  conceive 
or  furvey  many  ideas  at  once  without  con- 
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fufion,  and  to  form  a true  judgment  derived 
from  that  extenfive  iurvey. 

The  perfon  who  wants  either  of  thefe. 
characters,  may  in  that  refpeCt  be  faid  to 
have  a narrow  genius.  Let  us  diffufe  our 
meditations  a little  upon  this  fubject. 

I.  That  is  an  ample  and  capacious  mind 
which  is  ready  to  take  in  vaft  and  fublime 
ideas  without  pain  or  difficulty.  Perfons 
who  have  never  been  ufed  to  converfe  with 
any  thing  but  the  common,  little,  and  ob- 
vious affairs  of  life,  have  acquired  a narrow 
or  contracted  habit  of  foul,  that  they  are 
not  able  to  ff  retch  their  intellect  wide 
enough  to  admit  large  and  noble  thoughts  ; 
they  are  ready  to  make  their  domeftic, 
daily  and  familiar  images  of  things,  the 
mealure  of  all  that  is,  and  all  that  can  be. 

Talk  to  them  of  the  vaff  dimenfions  of 
the  planetary  worlds  ; tell  them  that  the 
{far  called  Jupiter  is  a l'olid  globe,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  times  bigger  than  our 
earth  ; that  the  Sun  is  a vaff  globe  of  fire 
above  a thoufand  times  bigger  than  Jupiter  ; 
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that  is,  two  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
times  bigger  than  the  earth  ; that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  earth  to  the  fun  is  eighty- 
one  millions  of  miles  ; and  that  a cannon 
bullet  fhot  from  the  earth  would  not  arrive 
at  the  neareft  of  fixed  ftars  in  fbme  hundreds 
of  years  ; they  cannot  bear  the  belief  of  it, 
but  hear  all  thefe  glorious  labours  of  aftro- 
nornv  as  a mere  idle  romance. 

" i • . . , m \ v 
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' Inform  them  of  the  amazing  fwiftneft 
of  the  motion  of  fome  of  the  fm  ailed:  or 
the  biggeft  bodies  in  nature  ; allure  them 
according  to  the  belf  philofophy,  that  the 
planet  Venus  (i.  e.  our  morning  or  evening 
ftar,  which  is  near  as  big  as  our  earth,) 
though  it  ferns  to  move  from  its  place  but 
a few  yards  in  a month,  does  really  fly 
feventy  thoufand  miles  in  an  hour ; tell 
them  that  the  rays  of  light  fhoot  from  the 
fun  to  our  earth  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thoufand  miles  in  the  fecond  of 
a minute,  they  hand  aghaft  at  fuch  fort  of 
talk,  and  believe  it  no  more  than  the  tales 
of  giants  fifty  yards  high,  and  the  rabinicai 
fables  of  Leviathan,  who  every  day  fwajjows 
a fifh  of  three  miles  long,  and  is  thus  pre~ 

paring 
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paring  himfelf  to  be  the  food  and  entertainr 
ment  of  the  blelfed  at  the  feaft  of  Para- 
dife. 

These  unenlarged  fouls  are  in  the  fame 
manner  difgufled  with  the  wonders  which 
the  microfcope  has  difcovered  concerning 
the  fhape,  the  limbs,  and  motions  of  ten 
thoufand  little  animals,  whofe  united  bulk 
would  not  equal  a pepper-corn  : they  are 
ready  to  give  the  lie  to  all  the  improve- 
ments of  our  fenfes  by  the  invention  of  a 
variety  of  glades,  and  will  fcarce  believe 
any  thing  beyond  the  teftimony  of  their 
naked  eye  without  the  abidance  of  art. 

Now,  if  we  would  attempt  in  a learned 
manner  to  relieve  the  minds  that  labour 
under  this  defedt, 

1.  It  js  ufeful  to  begin  with  fome  fird 
principles  of  geometry,  and  lead  them  on* 
ward  by  degrees  to  the  dodtrine  of  quantities 
which  are  incommenfurable,  or  which  will 
admit  of  no  common  meafure,  though  it 
pe  never  fo  fmall.  By  this  means  they  will 

fee 
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fee  the  neceftity  ot  admitting  the  infinite 
divifibility  of  quantity  or  matter. 

This  fame  do&rine  may  alfo  be  proved 
to  their  underftandings,  and  almoft  to  their 
fenies,  by  fome  eafier  arguments  in  a more 
obvious  manner.  As  the  very  opening  and 
clofing  of  a pair  of  compares  will  evident- 
ly prove,  that  if  the  fmaileft  luppofed  part 
of  matter  ‘or  quantity  be  put  between  the 
points,  there  will  be  ffill  lefs  and  JelS  di  1- 
tances  or  quantities  all  the  w^ay  between  the 
legs,  till  you  come  to  the  head  or  joint ; 
wherefore  there  is  no  fuch  thing  poftible 
as  the  fmaileft  quantity.  But  a little  ac- 
quaintance with  true  philofophy  and  ma- 
thematical learning  would  foon  teach  them 
that  there  are  no  limits  either  as  to  the 
extenfion  of  lpace,  or  to  the  divifion  of  body, 
and  would  lead  them  to  believe  there  are 
bodies  amazingly  great  or  fmall  beyond 
their  prefent  imagination. 

2.  It  is  proper  alfo  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  circumference  of  our  earth,  which 
may  be  proved  by  very  eafy  principles  of 
geometry,  geography,  and  aftronomy,  to 

be. 
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be  about  twenty- four  thoufand  miles  round, 
as  it  has  been  actually  found  to  have  this 
dimenhon  by  mariners  who  have  failed 
round  it.  Then  let  them  be  taught,  that 
in  every  twenty-four  hours  either  the  fun 
and  (bars  mu  ft  all  move  round  this  earth, 
or  the  earth  muft  turn  round  upon  its  own 
axis.  If  the  earth  itlelf  revolve  thus,  then 
each  houfe  or  mountain  near  the  equator 
muft  move  at  the  rate  of  a thoufand  miles 
in  an  hour  : but  if,  as  they  generally  fup- 
pofe,  the  fun  or  flats  move  round  the  earth, 
then  (the  circumference  of  their  feveral 
orbits  or  fpheres  being  vaftly  greater  than 
this  earth)  they  muft  have  a motion  pro- 
digiously fwifter  than  a thoufand  miles 
an  hour.  Such  a thought  as  this  will  by 
degrees  enlarge  their  minds,  and  they  will 
be  taught,  even  upon  their  own  principles 
of  the  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  heavens, 
to  take  in  fome  of  the  vaft  dimenfions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  fpaces  and 
motions. 

3.  To  this  fhould  be  added  the  ufe  of 
telefcopes,  to  help  them  to  fee  the  diftant 
wonders  in  the  fkies ; and  microfcopes, 

which 
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which  difcover  the  minuteft  parts  of  little 
animals,  and  reveal  lome  of  the  finer  and 
moft  curious  works  of  nature.  They  fhould 
be  acquainted  alfo  with  fome  other  noble 
inventions  of  modern  philofopby,  which 
have  a great  influence  to  enlarge  the  human 
underflanding,  of  which  I fhall  take  occa- 
lion  to  fpeak  more  under  the  next  head. 

4.  For  the  fame  purpofe  they  may  be 
Invited  to  read  thofe  parts  of  Milton’s  ad- 
mirable poem,  entitled  Paradife  Loft,  where 

he  deferibes  the  armies  and  powers  of  an- 
gels, the  wars  and  the  fenate  of  devils, 

the  creation  of  this  earth,  together  with 
the  deferiptions  of  Heaven,  Hell,  and  Pa- 
radife. 

It  muftbe  granted  that  poefy  often  deals 
in  thefe  vaft  and  fublime  ideas.  And  even 
if  the  fubjedt  or  matter  of  the  poem  doth 
not  require  fuch  amazing  and  extenfive 
thoughts,  yet  tropes  and  figures,  which 
are  fome  of  the  main  powers  and  beau- 
ties of  poefy,  do  fo  glorioufly  exalt  the 
matter,  as  to  give  a fublime  imagination 
\ts  proper  relifh  and  delight. 


So 
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So  when  a boar  is  chaffed  in  hunting  : 

His  noftrils  flames  expire , 

And  his  red  eye-balls  roll  with  living  fire. 

Dry  den. 

When  Ulyffes  with -holds  and  fuppref- 
fes  his  refentment, 

1 . , 

His  wrath  compreft 
Recoiling , mutter  d thunder  in  his  hr e aft. 

Pope. 

But  efpecially  where  the  fubjedt  is 
grand,  the  poet  fails  not  to  reprefent  it 
in  all  its  grandeur. 

So  when  the  fupremacy  of  a God  is 
defcribcd, 

He  fees  with  equal  eye , as  God  of  all , 

An  hero  perijh , or  a f par  row  fall : 

Atoms  or  fyftsms , into  ruin  hurl'd , 

And  now  a bubble  burft , and  now  a world. 

Pope. 


These 
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These  forts  ot  writing  have  a natural 
tendency  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the 
mind,  and  make  fublime  ideas  familiar  to 
it.  And  in  head  of  running  always  to  the 
ancient  Heathen  poely  with  this  defign,  we 
may  with  equal,  if  not  fuperior  advantage, 
apply  ourfelves  to  converfe  with  fome  of  the 
heft  of  our  modern  poets,  as  well  as  with 
the  writings  of  the  prophets,  and  the  poe- 
tical parts  of  the  Bible,  viz.  the  book  of 
Job  and  the  Pfalms,  in  which  facred  authors 
we  fhall  find  fometimes  more  fublime  ideas, 
more  glorious  defcriptions,  more  elevated 
language  than  the  fondeft  critics  have  ever 
found  in  any  of  the  Heathen  verfifiers  either 
of  Greece  or  Rome  ; for  the  Eaftern  writers 
ufe  and  allow  much  ftronger  figures  and 
tropes  than  the  Weftern. 

Now  there  are  many  and  great  and  facred 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  fort  of 
enlargement  of  the  mind. 

It  will  lead  us  into  more  exalted  appre- 
henfions  of  the  great  God  our  creator  than 
ever  we  had  before.  It  will  entertain  our 
thoughts  with  holy  wonder  and  amaze- 
d ment, 
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ment,  while  we  contemplate  that  Being  who 
created  thefe  various  works  of  furprizing 
greatnefs,  and  furprizing  lmallnefs ; who 
has  difplayed  moif  unconceivable  wifdom  in 
the  contrivance  of  all  the  parts,  powers  and 
motions  of  thefe  little  animals  invilible  to 
the  naked  eye  ; who  has  manifested  a mod 
divine  extent  of  knowledge,  power  and 
greatnefs,  in  forming,  moving  and  manag- 
ing the  moft  extenfive  bulk  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  in  furveying  and  comprehend- 
ing all  thofe  unmeafurable  fpaces  in  which 
they  move.  Fancy,  with  all  her  images, 
is  fatigued  and  overwhelmed  in  following 
the  planetary  worlds  through  fuch  immenfe 
Stages,  fuch  aStoniShing  journies  as  thefe 
are,  and  rehgns  its  place  to  the  pure  intel- 
le£t,  which  learns  by  degrees  to  take  in 
fuch  ideas  as  thefe,  and  to  adore  its  Creator 
with  new  and  Sublime  devotion. 

And  not  only  are  we  taught  to  form 
jufter  ideas  of  the  great  God  by  thefe  me- 
thods, but  this  enlargement  of  the  mind 
carries  us  on  to  nobler  conceptions  of  his 
intelligent  creatures.  The  mind  that  deals 
only  in  vulgar  and  common  ideas  is  ready  to 

imagine 
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imagine  the  nature  and  powers  of  man  to 
tome  fomething  too  near  to  God  his  makei  ,■ 
becaufe  we  do  not  fee  or  fenlibly  converfe 
with  any  beings  fuperior  to  our fe Ives;  But 
when  the  loul  has  obtained  a gi eater  ampli- 
tude  of  thought,  it  will  not  then  imme- 
diately pronounce  every  thing  to  be  God 
which  is  above  man.  It  then  learns  to  fup- 
pofe  there  may  be  as  many  various  ranks  of 
beings  in  the  invifible  world  in  a conftanf 
gradation  fuperior  to  us,  as  we  ourfelves 
are  fuperior  to  all  the  ranks  of  being  beneath1 
us  in  this  vifible  world  ; even  though  we 
defcend  downward  far  below  the  Ant  and 
the  Worm,  the  Snail  and  the  Oyder,  to 
the  lead  and  to  the  dulled  animated 
atoms  which  are  difcovered  to  us  by  micro- 
fcopes. 

r 

By  this  means  we  (hall  he  able  to  fup- 
pofe  what  prodigious  power  angels,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad,  mud  be  furnifhed  with/ 
and  prodigious  knowledge  in  order  to  over- 
fee the  realms  of  Perfia  and  Gfa? cia  of  old, 
or  if  any  fuchfuperrntend  the  affairs  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Ireland,  Germany,  &c. 
in  our  days  : What  power  and  fpeed  is  ne- 
3 Ceflary 
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ceflary  to  deftroy  one  hundred  eighty-five 
thoufand  armed  men  in  one  night  in  the 
Allyrian  camp,  of  Sennacherib,  and  all 
the  firfl-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  in  ano- 
ther, both  which  are  attributed  to  an  an- 
gel. 

By  thefe  fteps  tve  fhall  afcend  to  form 
more  juft  ideas  of  the  knowledge  and  gran- 
deur, the  power  and  glory,  of  the  Man 
Jefus  Chrift,.  who  is  intimately  united  to 
God,  and  is  one  with  him.  Doubtlefs  he 
is  furnifhed  with  fuperior  powers  to  all  the 
angels  in  heaven,  becaiife  he  is  employed  in 
fuperior  work,  and  appointed  to  be  the 
Sovereign  Eord  of  all  the  vifible  and  invi- 
lible  worlds.  It  is  his  human  nature,  in 
which  the  Godhead  dwells  bodily,  that  is 
advanced  to  thefe  honours,  and  to  this  em- 
pire ; and  perhaps  there  is  little  or  nothing 
in  the  government  of  the  kingdoms  of  na- 
ture, and  grace,  but  what  is  tranfadted  by 
the  Man  Jefus,  inhabited  by  the  divine 
power  and  wifdom,  and  employed  as  a me- 
dium or  confcious  inftrument  of  this  exten- 
five  gubernatian; 
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II.  I proceed  now  to  confider  the  next 
tiling  wherein  the  capacity  or  amplitude  of 
the  mind  confrfts,  and  that  is,  when  the 
mind  is  free  to  receive  new  and  ftrange  ideas 
and  propofitions  upon  juft  evidence  without 
any  great  furprize  or  averlion.  Thofe  who 
confine  themfelves  within  the  circle  of  their 
own  hereditary  ideas  and  opinions,  and  who 
never  give  themfelves  leave  fo  much  as  to 
examine  or  believe  any  thing  befide  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  family,  or  fed,  or  party, 
are  juftly  charged  with  a narrowmefs  of 
foul.  Let  us  furvey  fome  inftances  of  this 
imperfection,  and  then  direCt  to  the  cure 
of  it. 


t.  Persons  who  have  been  bred  up  all 
their  days  within  the  fmoke  of  their  father’s 
chimney,  or  within  the  limits  of  their  na- 
tive town  or  village,  are  furprized  at  every 
new  fight  that  appears,  when  they  travel  a 
few  miles  from  home.  The  plowman  ftands 
amazed  at  the  fhops,  the  trade,  the  crouds 
of  people,  the  magnificent  buildings,  the 
pomp  and  riches  and  equipage  of  the  court 
and  city,  and  would  hardly  believe  what  was 
told  him  before  he  faw  it.  On  the  other 
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hand  the  cockney,  travelling  into  the  coun- 
try, is  iurprized  at  many  actions  of  the 
quadruped  and  winged  animals  in  the  field, 
and  at  many  common  practices  of  rural 
affairs* 

If  either  of  thefe  happen  to  hear  an  ac- 
count of  the  familiar  and  daily  cuftoms  of 
foreign  countries,  they  pronounce  them  at 
once  indecent  and  ridiculous : fo  narrow 
are  their  u-nderftandings*  and  their  thoughts 
fo  confined,  that  they  know  not  how  to 
believe  any  thing  wife  or  proper  befides 
what  they  have  been  taught  to  praftife. 

This  narrownefs  of  mind  fhould  be  cured 
bv  hearing  and  reading  the  accounts  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  and  the  hiftories 
of  pad;  ages,  and  of  nations  and  countries 
dilfant  from  our  own,  efpecially  the  more 
polite  parts  of  mankind.  Nothing  tends  in 
this  refpedl  fo  much  to  enlarge  the  mind  as 
travelling,  h e.  making  a vifit  to  other  towns, 
cities  or  countries,  befide  thofe  in  which  we 
were  born  and  educated  : and  where  our 
Condition  of  life  does  not  grant  us  this  pri- 
ll 2 vilege. 
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vilege,  we  muft  endeavour  to  fupply  the 
want  of  it  by  books. 

2.  It  is  the  fame  narrownefs  of  mind 
that  awakens  the  furprize  and  averfion  of 
fome  perfons,  when  they  hear  of  do&rines 
and  fell  ernes  in  human  affairs,  or  in  religion, 
quite  different  from  what  they  have  em- 
braced. Perhaps  they  have  been  trained  up 
from  their  infancy  in  one  fet  of  notions, 
and  their  thoughts  have  been  confined  to 
one  {ingle  tract  both  in  the  civil  or  religious 
life,  without  ever  hearing  or  knowing  what 
other  opinions  are  current  among  mankind  : 
or  at  leaft  they  have  feen  all  other  notions 
befides  their  own  reprefented  in  a falfe  and 
malignant  light,  whereupon  they  judge  and 
condemn  at  once  every  fentiment  but  what 
their  own  party  receives,  and  they  think  it 
a piece  of  juftice  and  truth  to  lay  heavy 
cenfures  upon  the  praftice  of  every  diffe- 
rent feel  in  Chriftianity  or  politics.  They 
have  fo  rooted  themfelves  in  the  opinions 
of  their  party,  that  they  cannot  hear  an 
objection  with  patience,  nor  can  they  bear 
a vindication,  or  fo  much  as  an  apology, 
for  any  fet  of  principles  befide  their  own  : 

all 
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all  the  reft  is  nonfenfe  or  herefy,  folly  or 
blafphemy. 

This  defeCt  alfo  is  to  he  relieved  by  free 
converfation  with  perfons  of  different  fenti- 
ments  ; this  will  teach  us  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience a defence  of  opinions  contrary  to  our 
own.  If  we  are  fcholars  we  fhould  alfo  read 

1 

the  objections  againfl  our  own  tenets,  and 
view  the  principles  of  other  parties,  as  they 
are  reprefented  in  their  own  authors,  and 
not  merely  in  the  citations  of  thofe  who 
would  confute  them.  We  fhould  take  an 
honeft  and  unbiaffed  furvey  of  the  force  of 
reafoning  on  all  fides,  and  bring  all  to  the  tefl 
of  unprejudiced  reafon  and  divine  revelation. 
Note,  this  is  not  to  be  done  in  a rafh  and 
felf-fufficient  manner  ; but  with  a humble 
dependance  on  divine  wifdom  and  grace, 
while  we  walk  among  fnares  and  dangers. 

By  fuch  a free  converfe  with  perfons  of 
different  feels,  (efpecially  thofe  who  differ 
only  in  particular  forms  of  Chriflianity,  but 
agree  in  the  great  and  neceffary  doCtrines  of 
it)  we  fhall  find  that  there  are  perfons  of 
good  fenfe  and  virtue,  perfons  of  piety  and 
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worth,  per  foils  of  fo  much  candour  and 
goodnefs,  who  belong  to  different  parties, 
and  have  imbibed  fentiments  oppofite  to 
each  other.  This  will  foften  the  roughnefs 
of  an  unpolifhed  foul,  and  enlarge  the  ave- 
nues of  our  charity  toward  others,  and  in- 
cline us  to  receive  them  into  all  the  degrees 
of  unity  and  affection  which  the  word  of 
God  requires. 

3.  I might  borrow  further  illuflratioii9 
both  of  this  freedom  and  this  averfion  to 
receive  new  truths,  from  modern  altronomy 
and  natural  philofophy.  How  much  is  the 
vulgar  part  of  the  world  furprized  at  the 
talk  of  the  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions 
of  the  earth  ? They  have  ever  been  taught 
by  their  fenfes  and  their  neighbours  to 
imagine  the  earth  Hands  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  the  univerfe,  and  that  the  Sun,  with  all 
the  planets  and  the  fixed  liars,  are  whirled 
round  this  little  globe  once  in  twenty- 
tour  hours  ; not  considering  that  fuch  a 
diurnal  motion,  by  reafon  of  the  diftanceof 
fome  of  thole  heavenly  bodies,  mull  be  al- 
moft  infinitely  fwifter  and  more  inconceiv- 
able than  any  which  the  modern  aftrono- 
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mers  attribute  to  them.  Tell  thefe  perfons 
that  the  fun  is  fixed  in  the  centre,  that  the 
earth  with  all  the  planets  roll  round  the 
lun  in  their  feveral  periods,  and  that  the 
moon  rolls  round  the  earth  in  a lefler  circle, 
while  together  with  the  earth  fhe  is  carried 
round  the  fun  ; they  cannot  admit  a fyllahle 
of  this  new  and  ftrange  do&rine,  and  they 
pronounce  it  utterly  contrary  to  all  fenfp 
and  re  a foil. 

Acquaint  them  that  there  are  four 
moons  alfo  perpetually  rolling  round  the 
planet  Jupiter,  and  carried  along  with  him 
in  his  periodical  circuit  round  the  Sun, 
which  little  moons  were  never  known  till 
the  year  1610,  when  Galileo  difcovered 
them  by  his  telefcope  ; inform  them  that 
Saturn  has  five  moons  of  the  fame  kind 
attending  him  ; and  that  the  body  of  that 
planet  is  encompaffed  with  a broad  flat  cir- 
cular ring,  diftant  from  the  planet  twenty- 
one  thoufand  miles,  and  twenty-one  thou- 
land  miles  broad,  they  look  upon  thefe 
things  as  tales  and  fancies,  and  will  tell 
you  that  the  glaffes  do  but  delude  your  eyes 
with  vain  images  ; and  even  when  they 

U 4 themfelves 
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themfelves  confult  their  own  eye-fight  in 
the  life ‘of  thefe  tubes,  the  narrownefs  of 
their  mind  is  fuch,  that  they  will  fcarce  be- 
lieve their  fenfes  when  they  didate  ideas  fa 
new  and  ftrange. 

■ i 

And  if  you  proceed  further,  and  attempt 
to  lead  them  into  a belief  that  all  thefe 
planetary  worlds  are  habitable,  and  it  is 
probable  they  are  replenifhed  with  intellec- 
tual beings  dwelling  in  bodies,  they  will 
deride  the  folly  of  him  that  informs  them; 
for  they  refolve  to  believe  there  are  no  ha- 
bitable worlds  but  this  earth,  and  no  fpirits 
dwelling  in  bodies  befides  mankind;  and  it 
is  well  if  they  do  not  fix  the  brand  of  here- 
iy  on  the  man  who  is  leading  them  out  of 
their  long  imprifonment,  and  looting  the 
fetters  of  their  fouls. 

There  are  many  other  things  relating 
to  mechanical  experiments,  and  to  the  pro- 
perties of  the  air,  water,  fire*  iron,  the 
loadftone,  and  other  minerals  and  metals, 
as  well  as  the  dodrine  of  the  fenfible  qua- 
lities, viz.  colours,  founds,  taftes,  Sec.  which 

this 
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this  rank  of  men  cannot  believe  for  want 
of  a greater  amplitude  of  mind. 

The  belt  way  to  convince  them  is  by 
giving  them  fome  acquaintance  with  the  va- 
rious experiments  in  philofophy,  and  prov- 
ing by  ocular  demon ftration  the  multiform 
and  amazing  operations  of  the  air-pump, 
the  loadftone,  the  chemical  furnace,  opti- 
cal glaffes,  and  mechanical  engines.  By 
this  means  the  underftanding  will  ftretch 
itfelf  by  degrees,  and  when  they  have 
found  there  are  fo  many  new  and  ftrange 
things  that  are  moft  evidently  true,  they 
will  not  be  fo  forward  to  condemn  every 
new  proportion  in  any  of  the  other  fci- 
ences,  or  in  the  affairs  of  religion  or  civil 
life. 

' . / 

III.  The  capacity  of  the  underftanding 
includes  yet  another  qualification  in  it,  and 
that  is  an  ability  to  receive  many  ideas  at 
once  without  confufion.  The  ample  mind 
takes  a furvey  of  feveral  objects  with  one 
glance,  keeps  them  all  within  fight  and 
p relent  to  the  foul,  that  they  may  be  com- 
pared together  in  their  mutual  refpedls  ; it 

forms 
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forms  juft  judgments,  and  it  draws  proper 
inferences  from  this  companion  even  to  a 
great  length  of  argument  and  a chain  of  de- 
monftrations. 

The  narrownefs  that  belongs  to  human 
fouls  in  general,  is  a great  imperfection  and 
impediment  to  wifdom  and  happinefs. 
There  are  but  few  perfons  who  can  contem- 
plate, or pra&ife  feveral  things  at  once;  our 
faculties  are  very  limited,  and  while  we 
are  intent  upon  one  part  or  property  of  a 
fubjeft,  we  have  but  a flight  glimpfe  of  the 
reft,  or  we  lofe  it  gut  of  fight.  But  it  is 
a fign  of  a large  and  capacious  mind,  if  we 
can  with  one  fingle  view  take  in  a variety 
of  objects  ; or  at  leaft  when  the  mind  can 
apply  itfelf  to  feveral  objedls  with  fo  fwift 
a fucceftion,  and  in  fo  few  moments,  as  at-* 
tains  almoft  the  fame  ends  as  if  it  were  all 
done  in  the  fame  inftant. 

Phis  is  a neceftary  qualification  in  order 
to  great  knowledge  and  good  judgment  : 
for  there  are  feveral  things  in  human  life, 
in  religion,  and  in  the  fciences,  which  have 
various  circumftances,  appendices  and  re- 
lations 
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lations  attending  them  ; and  without  a fur* 
vey  of  all  thofe  ideas  which  ftand  in  con- 
nection with  and  relation  to  each  other,  we 
are  olten  in  danger  of  palling  a falle  judg- 
ment on  the  fubjeCt  propofed.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  there  are  fo  numerous  controverfies 
found  among  the  learned  and  unlearned 
world,  in  matters  of  religion  as  well  as  in 
the  affairs  of  civil  government.  The  no- 
tions of  fin  and  duty  to  God  and  our  fellow 
creatures  ; of  law,  juftice,  authority,  and 
power  ; of  covenant,  faith,  juftifi cation,  re- 
demption and  grace  ; of  church,  bifhop, 
prelbyter,  ordination,  &c.  contain  in  them 
fuch  complicated  ideas,  that  when  we  are 
to  judge  of  any  thing  concerning  them, 
it  is  hard  to  take  into  our  view  at  once 
all  the  attendants  or  confequents  that  muff 
and  will  be  concerned  in  the  determination 
of  a fingle  queftion  : and  yet  without  a 
due  attention  to  many  or  mo  ft  of  thefe,  we 
are  in  danger  of  determining  that  queftion 
amifs, 

It  is  owing  to  the  narrownefs  of  our 
minds  that  we  are  expofed  to  the  fame 
peril  in  the  matters  of  human  duty  and 

prudence 
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prudence.  In  many  things  which  we  do, 
we  ought  not  only  to  confider  the  mere  nak- 
ed adtion  itfelf,  but  the  perfons  who  act, 
the  perfons  toward  whom,  the  time  when, 
the  place  where,  the  manner  how,  the  end 
for  which  the  adtion  is  done,  together  with 
the  effedts  that  mu  ft  or  that  may  follow, 
and  all  other  furrounding  circumftances  : 
thefe  things  mu  ft  neceffarily  be  taken  into 
our  view,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  adtion,  which  is  indifferent  in  itfelf, 
be  either  lawful  or  unlawful,  good  or  evil, 
wife  or  foolifh,  decent  or  indecent,  pro- 
per or  improper,  as  it  is  fo  circumftantL 
ated. 

Let  me  give  a plain  inftance  for  the  il~ 
luftiation  of  this  matter.  IVIano  kills  a dog, 
which,  confidered  merely  in  itfelf,  feems 
to  be  an  indifferent  adlion  : now  the  dog 
Ava°  Timon  s,  and  not  his  own  ; this  makes 
it  look  unlawful.  But  Timon  bid  him  do 
it ; this  gives  it  an  appearance  of  lawful- 
nefs  again.  It  was  done  at  church,  and  in 
time  of  divine  fervice  ; thefe  circumftances 
added,  caft  on  it  an  air  of  irreligion.  But 
the  dog  flew  at  Mario,  and  put  him  in  dan- 
3 
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ger  of  his  life  ; this  relieves  the  feeming 
impiety  of  the  aftion.  Yet  Mario  might 
have  efcaped  by  flying  thence  ; therefore 
the  aftion  appears  to  be  improper.  But  the 
dog  was  known  to  be  mad  ; this  further 
circumftance  makes  it  almoft  neceffary  that 
the  dog  fhould  be  (lain,  left  he  might  worry 
the  aflembly,  and  do  much  mifchief.  Yet 
again,  Mario  killed  him  with  a piftol, 
which  he  happened  to  have  in  his  pocket 
fince  yefterday’s  journey,  now  hereby  the 
whole  congregation  was  terrified  and  dif- 
compofed,  and  divine  fervice  was  broken 
off;  this  carries  an  appearance  of  great 
indecency  and  impropriety  in  it : but  after 
all,  when  we  confider  a further  circum- 
ftance,  that  Mario  being  thus  violently 
aftaulted  by  a mad  dog  had  no  way  of 
efcape,  and  had  no  other  weapon  about  him, 
it  feems  to  take  away  all  the  colours  of 
impropriety,  indecency  or  unlawfulnefs, 
and  allows  that  the  prefervation  of  one  or 
many  lives  will  juftify  the  act  as  wife  and 
rrood.  Now  all  thefe  concurrent  appendices 
of  the  action  ought  to  be  furveyed,  in  order 
to  pronounce  with  juftice  and  truth  con- 
cerning it. 


There 
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There  are  a multitude  of  human  action^ 
In  private  life,  in  domeftic  affairs,  in  traffick, 
in  civil  government,  in  courts  of  jufhce, 
in  fchools  of  learning,  &c.  which  have  io 
many  complicated  circumflances,  aipeets 
and  lituations,  with  regard  to  time  and 
place,  perlons  and  things,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  anyone  to  pafs  a right  judgment 
concerning  them,  without  entering  into 
mo  ft  of  thefe  circumflances,  and  furveying. 
them  extend vely,  and  comparing  and  ba- 
lancing them  all  aright* 

Whence  by  the  way*  I may  take  dccafion 
to  fay.  How  many  thoufands  are  there  who 
take  upon  them  to  pafs  their  cenfures  on  the 
perfonal  and  the  domeftick  actions  of  others, 
who  pronounce  boldly  on  the  affairs  of  the 
public,  and  determine  the  juflice  or  mad- 
nefs,  the  wifdom  or  folly  of  national  admi- 
niftrations  of  peace  and  war,  &c.  whom 
neither  God  nor  men  ever  qualified  for  fuch 
a pofl  of  judgment  ? They  were  not  ca- 
pable of  entering  into  the  numerous  con- 
curring fprings  of  action,  nor  had  they  ever 
taken  a furvey  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
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circumftances  which  were  neceffary  for  fuch 
judgments  or  cenfures. 

It  is  the  narrownefs  of  our  minds,  as 
well  as  the  vices  of  the  will,  that  often- 
times. prevents  us  from  taking  a full  view 
of  all  the  complicated  and  concurring  ap- 
pendices that  belong  to  human  actions  : 
thence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  there  is  fo  little 
right  judgment,  fo  little  juftice,  prudence 
or  decency,  pradtifed  among  the  bulk  of 
mankind  ; thence  arife  infinite  reproaches 
and  cenfures,  alike  foolilh  and  unrighteous. 
You  fee  therefore  how  needful  and  happv  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  poffeffed  of  fome  meafure 
of  this  amplitude  of  foul,  in  order  to  make 
11s  very  wife,  or  knowing,  or  jufi:,  or  pru- 
dent, or  happy. 

t 

I confess  this  fort  of  amplitude  or  ca- 
pacity of  mind  is  in  a great  meafure  the 
gift  of  nature,  for  fome  are  born  with  much 
more  capacious  fouls  than  others. 

The  genius  of  fome  per fons  is  fo  poor 
and  limited,  that  they  can  hardly  take  in 
the  connexion  of  two  or  three  propofitions 
1 unlefs 
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unlefs  it  be  in  matters  of  fenfe,  and  which 
they  have  learnt  by  experience  : they  are 
utterly  unfit  for  fpeculative  ffudieS  ; it  is 
hard  for  them  to  difcern  the  difference  be- 
twixt right  and  wrong  in  matters  of  rea- 
fon,  on  any  abffra&ed  fubje&s  ; thefe  ought 
never  to  fet  up  for  fcholars,  but  apply  them- 
felves  to  thofe  arts  and  profeffions  of  life 
which  are  to  be  learnt  at  an  eafier  rate,  by 
flow  degrees  and  daily  experience. 

Others  have  a foul  a little  more  capaci- 
ous, and  they  can  take  in  the  connection  of 
a few  proportions  pretty  well  ; but  if  the 
chain  of  confequences  be  a little  prolix,  here 
they  {tick  and  are  confounded.  If  perfons 
of  this  make  fhould  ever  devote  themfelves 
to  fcience,  they  fhould  be  well  allured  of  a 
folid  and  ffrong  conftitution  of  body,  and 
well  refolved  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  hard  la- 
bour and  diligence  in  ftudy  : if  the  iron  be 
✓ 

blunt,  King  Solomon  tells  us  we  muff  put 
more  ffrength. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  are  fome 
of  fo  bright  and  happy  a genius,  and  fo 
ample  a mind,  that  they  can  take  in  a long 
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train  of  proportions,  if  not  at  once,  yet  in 
a very  few  moments,  and  judge  well  con- 
cerning the  dependence  of  them.  They 
can  furvey  a variety  of  complicated  ideas 
without  fatigue  or  difturbance  ; and  a num- 
ber of  truths  offering  themtelves  as  it  were 
in  one  view  to  their  underftanding,  doth  not 
perplex  or  confound  them.  This  makes  a 
great  man. 

Now  though  there  may  be  much  owing 
to  natu.re  in  this  cafe,  yet  experience  affures 
us  that  even  a lower  degree  of  this  capacity 
and  extent  of  thought  may  be  encreafed  by 
diligence  and  application,  by  frequent  ex- 
ercife,  and  the  obfervation  of  fuch  rules  as 
thefe* 

I.  labour  by  all  means  to  gain  an  at- 
tentive and  patient  temper  of  mind,  a power 
of  confining  and  fixing  your  thoughts  fo 
long  on  any  one  appointed  fubject,  till 
you  have  furveyed  it  on  every  fide  and  in 
every  fituation,  and  run  through  the  feverai 
powers,  parts,  properties,  and  relations,  ef- 
fects and  confequences  of  it.  He  whofe 
thoughts  are  very  fluttering  and  wandering, 
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and  cannot  be  fixed  attentively  to  a few 
ideas  fucceflively,  will  never  be  able  to  iur- 
vey  many  and  various  objects  diftindtly  at 
once,  but  will  certainly  be  overwhelmed 
and  confounded  with  the  multiplicity  of 
them.  The  rules  for  fixing  the  attention 
in  the  former  chapter  are  proper  to  be  con- 
fulted  here. 

! 

* 

IT.  accustom  yourfelf  to  clear  and 
dihinft  ideas  in  every  thing  you  think  of. 
Be  not  iatisfied  with  obfcure  and  confided 
conceptions  of  things,  efpecially  where 
clearer  may  be  obtained  : for  one  obfcure 
or  confided  idea,  efpecially  if  it  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  queftion,  intermingled 
with  many  clear  ones,  and  placed  in  its  va- 
riety of  afpects  towards  them,  will  be  in 
danger  ol  ipreading  confufion  over  the  whole 
icene  of  ideas,  and  thus  may  have  an  un- 
happy  influence  to  overwhelm  the  under- 
handing  with  darknefs,  and  pervert  the 
judgment.  A little  black  paint  will 
fhamcfully  tincture  and  fpoil  twentv  gay 
Colours. 

•.  i 

Consider  yet  iurthcr,  that  if  you  con- 
sent yourfelf  frequently  with  words  inhead 

of 
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of  ideas,  or  with  cloudy  and  confufed  notions 
of  things,  how  impenetrable  will  that  dark- 
ness be,  and  how  vaft  and  endlefs  that  con- 
fufion  which  muft  furround  and  involve  the 
Underflanding,  when  many  ofthefe  obfcure 
and  confufed  ideas  come  to  he  fet  be- 
fore the  foul  at  once?  and  how  impoffible 
will  it  be  to  form  a clear  and  j ufh  judgment 
about  them. 

III.  Use  all  dilig  ence  to  acquire  and 
treafure  up  a large  ffcore  of  ideas  and  no- 
tions : Take  every  opportunity  to  add  fome- 
thing  to  your  flock  ; and  by  frequent  re- 
collection fix  them  in  your  memory  : no- 
thing tends  to  confirm  and  enlarge  the  me- 
mory like  a frequent  review  of  its  poffef- 
lions.  Then  the  brain  being  well  furnifhed 
with  various  traces,  fignatures  ifnd  images^ 
will  have  a rich  treafure  always  ready  to 
be  propofed  or  offered  to  the  foul*  when  it 
directs  its  thoughts  towards  any  particular 
fubject.  This  will  gradually  give  the  mind 
a faculty  of  furveying  many  objeCts  at 
once,  as  a room  that  is  richly  adorned  and 
hftng  round  with  a great  variety  of  pic- 
tures, ftrikes  the  eye  almoft  at  once  with 
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all  that  variety,  efpecially  if  they  have  been 
well  furveyed  one  by  one  at  firfl : 1 his 

makes  it  habitual  and  more  eafy  to  the  in- 
habitants to  take  in  many  of  thofe  painted 
icenes  with  a lingle  glance  or  two. 

Here  note,  that  by  acquiring  a rich 
treafure  of  notions,  I do  not  mean  only  lingle 
ideas,  but  alfo  propofitions,  obfervations  and 
experiences,  with  reaionings  and  arguments 
upon  the  various  fubje&s  that  occur  among 
natural  or  moral,  common  or  facred  affairs  ; 
then  when  you  are  called  to  judge  concern- 
ing any  quefKon,  you  will  have  fome  prin- 
ciples of  truth,  fome  ufeful  axioms  and  ob- 
fervations, always  ready  at  hand  to  dire<£t 
and  affift  your  judgment. 

IV.  It  is  neceffary  that  we  fhould  as  far 
as  pofiible  entertain  and  lay  up  our  daily  new 
ideas,  in  a regular  order,  and  range  the  ac- 
quifitions  of  our  louls  under  proper  heads, 
whether  of  divinity,  law,  phyficks,  ma- 
thematicks,  morality,  politicks,  trade,  do- 
meftic  life,  civility,  decency,  &c.  whether 
of  caufe,  eftecT,  fubifance,  mode,  power, 
property,  body,  fpirit,  &c.  We  fhould  inure 
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our  minds  to  method  and  order  continual- 
ly ; and  when  we  take  in  any  frefh  ideas, 
occurrences  and  oblervations,  we  ffiould 
difpofe  of  them  in  their  proper  places,  and 
fee  how  they  ftand  and  agree  with  the  reft 
of  our  notions  on  the  fame  fubjedt : As  a 
fcholar  would  difpofe  of  a new  book  on  a 
proper  Ihelf  among  its  kindred  authors;  or 
as  an  officer  at  thepoft-houfe  in  London  dif- 
pofes  of  every  letter  he  takes  in,  placing  it 
in  the  box  that  belongs  to  the  proper  road 
or  vOQW|ity, 

-s 

In  any  of  thefe  cafes  if  things  lay  all  in 
& heap,  the  addition  of  any  new  object 
would  increafe  the  confulion;  hut  method 
gives  a fpeedy  and  fhort  furvey  of  them 
with  eafe  and  pleafure.  Method  is  of  ad- 
mirable advantage  to  keep  our  ideas  from 
a con  fa  fed  mixture,  and  to  preferve  them 
ready  for  every  ufe.  The  fcience  of  onto- 
logy, which  distributes  all  beings  and  all  the 
affe&kms  of  being,  whether  abfolute  or  re- 
lative, under  proper  , daffies,  is  of  good 
fervice  to  keep  our  intellectual  acquisitions 
in  fuch  order  as  that  the  mind  may  furvey 
£hem  at  once. 

Xj  V.  As 
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V.  As  method  is  necedarv  for  the  im* 
provement  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  make 
your  treafure  of  ideas  mod:  ufeful;  fo  in 
all  your  further  purfuits  of  truth  and  ac- 
quirement of  rational  knowledge,  obferve  a 
regular  progreffive  method.  Begin  with  the 
mod  fimple,  eafy  and  obvious  ideas  ; then  by 
degrees  join  two,  and  three,  and  more  of  them 
together:  thus  the  complicated  ideas  grow- 
ing up  under  your  eye  and  obfervation,  will 
not  give  the  fame  confufion  of  thought  as 
they  would  do,  if  they  were  all  offered  to  the 
mind  at  once,  without  your  obferving  the 
original  and  formation  of  them.  An  emi- 
nent example  of  this  appears  in  the  dudy 
of  arithmetic.  If  a fcholar  jud  admitted 
into  the  fcliool  obferves  his  mader  perform- 
ing an  operation  in  the  rule  of  divifion, 
his  head  is  at  once  didurbed  and  confound- 
ed with  the  manifold  companions  of  the 
numbers  of  the  divifor  and  dividend,  and 
the  multiplication  of  the  one,  and  fubdrac- 
tion  of  it  from  the  other  : but  if  he 

begin  regularly  at  addition,  and  fo  proceed 
by  fubdra&ion  and  multiplication,  he  will 
then  in  a few  weeks  be  able  to  take  in  an 
intelligent  furvey  of  all  thofe  operations  in 

divifion. 
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divifion,  and  to  praftife  them  himfelf  with 
eafe  and  pleafure,  each  of  which  at  firft 
feemed  all  intricacy  and  con fu (ion. 

An  illuft  ration  of  the  like  nature  may 
be  borrowed  from  geometry  and  algebra, 
ond  other  mathematical  practices  : How 
eafily  does  an  expert  geometrician  with  one 
glance  of  his  eye  take  in  a complicated 
diagram  made  up  of  many  lines  and  cir- 
cles, angles  and  arches  ? How  readily  does 
lie  judge  of  it,  \yhether  the  demonftration 
designed  by  it  be  true  orfalfe?  It  was  by 
degrees  he  arrived  at  this  ftretch  of  utfder- 
ftanding;  he  began  with  a lingle  line  or  a 
point;  he  joined  two  lines  in  an  angle;  he 
advanced  to  triangles  and  fquares,  polygons 
and  circles;  thus  the  powers  of  his  under- 
ftanding  were  flretched  and  augment- 
ed daily,  till  by  diligence  and  applica- 
tion he  acquired  this  extenfive  faculty 
of  mind. 

But  this  advantage  does  not  belong  only 
to  mathematical  learning.  If  we  apply  our- 
felves  at  firft  in  any  fcience  to  clear  and 
fingle  ideas,  and  never  hurry  ourfelves  on 
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to  the  following  and  more  complicated  parts 
of  knowledge  till  we  thoroughly  underhand 
^he  foregoing,  we  may  pradlile  the  fame 
method  of  enlarging  the  capacity  of  the 
foul  with  fuccefs  in  any  one  of  the  fci- 
ences,  or  in  the  affairs  of  life  and  reli- 
gion. 

Beginning  with  A,  B,  C,  and  making 
fyllables  out  of  letters,  and  words  out  of 
fyllables,  has  been  the  foundation  of  all  that 
glorious  fuperhru&ure  of  arts  and  fciences 
which  have  enriched  the  minds  and  libra- 
ries of  the  learned  world  in  feveral  ages- 
Thefe  are  the  firh  heps  by  which  the  am- 
ple and  capacious  folds  among  mankind  have 
arrived  at  that  prodigious  extent  of  know- 
ledge, which  renders  them  the  wonder  and 
glory  of  the  nation  where  they  live.  Though 
Plato  and  Cicero,  Defcartes  and  Mr.  Boyle, 
Mr. Locke  and  Sir  Ifaac Newton,  weredoubt- 
lefs  favoured  by  nature  with  a genius  of 
uncommon  amplitude  ; yet  in  their  early 
years  and  firh  attempt  of  fcience,  this 
was  but  imited  and  narrow  in  comparifon 
of  what  they  < i ined  at  lah.  But  how  vah 
and  capacious  were  thofe  powders  which 
4 thev 
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they  afterwards^acquired  by  patient  atten-r 
tion  and  watchful  obfervation,  by  the  pur- 
l'uit  of  clear  ideas  and  a regular  method 
of  thinking. 

VI.  Another  means  of  acquiring  this 
amplitude  and  capacity  of  mind,  is  a peru- 
ial  of  difficult  entangled  queftions,  and  of  the 
folution  of  them  in  any  fcience.  Speculative 
and  caluiflical  divinity  will  furnifh  us  with 
many  fuch  cafes  and  controverfes.  There 
are  fome  fuch  difficulties  in  reconciling  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  re- 
lating to  the  Jewiffi  law  and  the  Chriftian 
Gofpel ; a happy  folution  whereof  will  re- 
quire fuch  an  extenfive  view  of  things, 
and  the  reading  of  thefe  happy  folutions 
will  enlarge  this  faculty  in  younger  (Indents. 
In  morals  and  political  fubje£ts,PufFendorf’s 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  and  feveral  de- 
terminations therein  will  promote  the  fame 
amplitude  of  mind.  An  attendance  on 
public  trials  and  arguments  in  the  civil 
courts  of  juftice,  will  be  of  good  ad- 
vantage for  this  purpofe;  and  after  a man 
has  ftudied  the  general  principles  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land 
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land  in  proper  books,  the  reading  the 
reports  of  adjudged  cafes,  colle&ed  by  men 
of  great  fagacity  and  judgment,  will  rich- 
ly improve  his  mind  toward  acquiring  this 
defirable  amplitude  and  extent  of  thought, 
and  more  efpecially  in  perfons  of  that  pro- 
feflion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


OF  IMPROVING  THE  MEMORY, 

M EMORY  is  a diftinft  faculty  of 
the  mind  of  man,  very  different 
from  perception,  judgment  and  reafoning, 
and  its  other  powers.  Then  we  are  faid  to 
remember  any  thing,  when  the  ideaof  it  arifes 
in  the  mind  with  a confcioufnefs  at  the  fame 
time  that  we  have  had  this  idea  before.  Our 
memory  is  our  natural  power  of  retaining 
what  we  learn,  and  of  recalling  it  on  every 
occafion.  Therefore  we. can  never  be  faid 
to  remember  any  thing,  whether  it  be  ideas 
or  proportions,  words  or  things,  notions, 
or  arguments,  of  which  we  have  not  had 
fome  former  idea  or  perception  either  by 
fenfeor  imagination,  thought  or  reflexion; 
but  whatfoever  we  learn  from  obfervation, 
books  or  converfaticn,  &c.  it  muff:  all  be 
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laid  up  and  preferved  in  the  memory,  if 
we  would  make  it  really  ufeful. 


-?  * 

So  heceflary  and  excellent  a faculty  is 
the  memory  of  man,  that  all  other  abili- 
ties of  the  mind  borrow  from  hence  their 
beauty  and  perfection  ; for  the  other  capa- 
cities of  the  foul  are  almoft  ufelefs  with- 
out this.  To  what  purpofe  are  all  our  la- 
bours in  knowledge  and  wifdom,  if  we 
want  memory  to  preferve  and  ufe  what  we 
have  acquired  ? What  fgnify  all  other  in- 
tellectual or  fpiritual  improvements,  if  they 
are  loft  as  foon  as  they  are  obtained  ? It  is 
memory  alone  that  enriches  the  mind,  by 
preferving  what  our  labour  and  and  induftry 
daily  colleCt.  In  a word,  there  can  be 
neither  knowledge  nor  arts,  nor  fciences 
without  memory;  nor  can  there  be  any 
improvement  of  mankind  in  virtue  or 
morals,  or  the  practice  of  religion,  with- 
out the  affiftance  and  influence  of  this 
power,  without  memory  the  foul  of  man 
would  be  but  a poor  deftirute  naked  be- 
ing,  with  an  everlaftmg  blank  fpread  over 
it,  except  the  fleeting  ideas  of  the  prefent. 
moment. 


Me- 
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Memory  is  very  ufeful  to  thofe  who 
fpeak,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  learn.  It 
aflifts  the  teacher  and  the  orator,  as  well 
as  the  fcholar  or  the  hearer.  The  bed 
Ipeeches  and  indru£tions  are  almoft  loft,  it 
thoic  who  hear  them,  immediately  forget 
them.  And  thofe  who  are  called  to  fpeak 
in  public  are  much  better  heard  and  ac- 
cepted, when  they  can  deliver  their  dif- 
courfe  by  the  help  of  a lively  genius  and 
a ready  memory,  than  when  they  are  forced 
to  read  all  that  they  would  communicate 
to  their  hearers.  Reading  is  certainly  a 
heavier  way  of  the  conveyance  of  our  fen- 
timents;  and  there  are  very  few  mere  rea- 
ders who  have  the  felicity  of  penetrating 
the  foul,  and  awakening  the  paffions  of  thofe 
who  hear,  by  fuch  a grace  and  power  of 
oratory,  as  the  man  who  feems  to  talk  e- 
very  word  from  his  very  heart,  and  pour3 
out  the  riches  of  his  own  knowledge  upon 
the  people  round  about  him  by  the  help  of 
a free  and  copious  memory.  This  gives 
life  and  fpirit  to  every  thing  that  is  fpoken, 
and  has  a natural  tendency  to  make  a deep- 
er impreiTion  on  the  minds  of  men  -:  it  a- 
wakens  the  dulled  fpirits,  caufes  them  to 
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receive  a difcourfe  with  more  afteftion  and 
pleafure,  and  adds  a fingular  grace  and 
excellency  both  to  the  perfon  and  his 
oration. 

A good  judgment  and  a good  memory  are 
very  different  qualifications.  A perfon  may 
have  a very  ftrong  capacious  and  retentive 
memory,  where  the  judgment  is  very  poor 
and  weak;  as  fometimes  it  happens  in  thofe 
who  are  but  one  degree  above  an  idiot, 
who  have  manifefted  an  amazing  ftrength 
and  extent  of  memory,  but  have  hardly 
been  able  to  join  or  disjoin  two  or  three 
ideas  in  a wife  and  happy  manner  to  make 
a folid  rational  propofition. 

There  have  been  inftances  of  others 
who  have  had  but  a very  tolerable  power 
of  memory,  yet  their  judgment  has  been 
of  a much  fuperior  degree,  juft  and  wife* 
folid  and  excellent. 

Yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
where  a happy  memory  is  found  in  any 
perfon,  there  is  one  good  foundation  laid  for 
a wife  and  juft  judgment  of  things,  where- 
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foever  the  natural  genius  has  any  thing  of 
lagacity  and  brightnefs  to  make  a right  ufe 
of  it.  A good  judgment  mult  always  in  fome 
meaiure  depend  upon  a furvey  and  compa- 
rifon  of  feveral  things  together  in  the  mind, 
and  determining  the  truth  of  fome  doubtful 
proportion  by  that  furvey  and  comparifon. 
When  the  mind  has,  as  it  were,  let  all  thofe 
various  objects  prefen t before  it,  which  are 
neceflary  to  form  a true  propolition  or 
judgment  concerning  any  thing,  it  then  de- 
termines that  fuch  and  fuch  ideas  are  to 
be  joined  or  disjoined,  to  be  affirmed  or  de- 
nied; and  this  in  a confftency  and  corref- 
pondence  with  all  thofe  other  ideas  or  pro- 
portions which  any  way  relate  or  belong 
to  the  fame  fubjedt.  Now  there  can  be  no 
fuch  comprehenlive  furvey  of  many  things 
without  a tolerable  degree  of  memory  ; 
it  is  by  reviewing  things  pad,  we  learn  to 
judge  of  the  future  : And  it  happens  fome- 
times  that  if  one  needful  or  important  ob- 
ject or  idea  be  abfent,  the  judgment  con- 
cerning the  thing  enquired  will  thereby 
become  falfe  or  miflaken. 
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You  will  enquire  then,  How  comes  it  to 
pafs  that  there  are  fome  perfons  who  ap- 
pear in  the  world  of  bufmefs,  as  well  as 
in  the  world  of  learning,  to  have  a good 
judgment,  and  have  acquired  the  juft  cha- 
ra£ter  of  prudence  and  wifdom,  and  yet 
have  neither  a very  bright  genius  or  faga- 
city  of  thought,  nor  a very  happy  me- 
mory, fo  that  they  cannot  fet  before  their 
minds  at  once  a large  fcene  of  ideas  in  order 
to  pafs  a judgment. 

Now  we  may  learn  from  Penferofo  fom£ 
account  of  this  difficulty.  You  fhall 
fcarce  ever  find  this  man  forward  in  judg- 
ing and  determining  things  propoied  to  him : 
but  he  always  takes  time,  and  delays,  and 
fufpends  and  ponders  things  maturely* 
before  he  paffies  his  judgment : Then  he 
pra£tifes  a {low  meditation,  ruminates  on 
the  fubjeft,  and  thus  perhaps  in  two  or  three 
nights  and  days  roufes  and  awakens  thofe 
feveral  ideas,  one  after  another  as  he  can, 
which  are  necefTary  in  order  to  judge  aright 
of  the  thing  propofed,  and  makes  them  pafs 
before  his  review  in  fucceffion  : This  he 
doth  to  relieve  the  want  both  of  a quick 
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fagacity  of  thought  and  of  a ready  me- 
mory and  fpeedy  recollection  ; and  this 
'caution  and  practice  lays  the  foundation 
of  his  juft  judgment  and  wife  conduCt. 
He  f urveys  well  before  he  judges. 

Whence  I cannot  but  take  occafion  to 
infer  one  good  rule  of  advice  to  perlons  of 
higher  as  well  as  lower  genius,  and  of  large 
as  well  as  narrow  memories,  viz.  That 
they  do  not  too  hafcily  pronounce  concern- 
ing matters  of  doubt,  or  enquiry,  where 
there  is  not  an  urgent  neceffity  of  prefent 
aCtion.  The  bright  genius  is  ready  to  be 
fo  forward  as  often  betrays  itfelf  into  great 
errors  in  judgment,  fpeech  and  conduit, 
without  a continual  guard  upon  itfelf,  and 
tiling  the  bridle  of  the  tongue.  And  it  is 
by  this  delay  and  precaution,  that  many  a 
perfon  of  much  lower  natural  abilities,  lhail 
often  excel  perlons  of  the  brighteft  genius 
in  wifdom  and  prudence. 

It  is  often  found  that  a £ ne  genius  has 
but  a feeble  memory  : For  wThere  the  ge- 
nius is  bright,  and  the  imagination  vivid, 
the  power  of  memory  may  be  too  much 
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negleded  and  lofe  its  improvement.  An 
active  fancy  readily  wanders  over  a multi- 

j J 

tude  of  objects,  and  is  continually  enter- 
taining i tie  If  with  new  flying  images  ; it 
runs  through  a number  of  new  fcenes  or  new 

O 

pages  with  pleafure,  but  without  due  at- 
tention, and  feldom  fuffers  itfelf  to  dwell 
long  enough  upon  any  one  of  them,  to  make 
a deep  impreflion  thereof  upon  the  mind, 
and  commit  it  to  lafling  remembrance. 
This  is  one  plain  and  obvious  rcafon  why 
there  are  fornc  perfons  of  very  bright  parts 
and  adive  fpirits,  who  have  but  Ihort  and 
narrow  powers  of  remembrance;  for  hav- 
ing riches  of  their  own  they  are  not  foli- 
citous  to  borrow* 


And  as  fuch  a quick  and  various  fancy 
and  invention  maybe  fome  hindrance  to  the 
attention  and  memory,  fo  a mind  of  a good 
retentive  ability,  and  which  is  ever  crowding 
its  memory  with  things  which  it  learns  and 
reads  continually,  may  prevent,  refrain,  and 
cramp  the  invention  itfelf.  The  memory  of 
J .edlorides  is  ever  ready  upon  all  occallons  to 
offer  to  his  mind  fomething  out  of  other 
men’s  writings  or  converfations,  and  is  pre- 
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Tenting  him  with  the  thoughts  of  other  per-^ 
Tons  perpetually:  Thus  the  man  who  had 
naturally  a good  flowing  invention,  does  not 
TufFer  himfelf  to  purfue  his  own  thoughts* 
Some  perlons  who  have  been  bleft  by  na- 
ture with  fagacity,  and  no  contemptible  ge- 
nius, have  too  often  forbid  the  exercile 
of  it,  by  tying  themfelves*  down  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  volumes  they  have  read,  and 

the  fentiments  of  other  men  contained 

\ 

in  them. 

Where  the  memory  has  been  almofl 
conflantly  employing  itfelf  in  fcraping  to- 
gether new  acquirements,  and  where  there 
has  not  been  a judgment  fufficient  to  dif- 
tinguifh  what  things  were  fit  to  be  recom- 
mended and  treafured  up  in  the  memory, 
and  what  things  were  idle,  ufelefs  or 
needlefs,  the  mind  has  been  filled  with 
a wretched  heap  and  hotchpotch  of 
Words  or  ideas,  and  the  foul  may  be 
faid  to  have  had  large  pofleffions,  but  no 
true  riches. 

I have  read  in  Tome  of  Mr.  Milton’s 
\vritings  a very  beautiful  fimile,  whereby 
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he  reprefents  the  books  of  the  Fathers,  a& 
they  are  called  in  the  Chriftian  Church. 

j 

Whatfoever,  faith  he,  Old  Time  with  his 
huge  drag  net  has  conveyed  down  to  us 
along  the  ftream  of  ages,  whether  it  he 
fhells  or  ihell-fifh,  jewels  or  pebbles,  hicks 
or  ftraws,  fea-weeds  or  mud,  thefe  are 
the  ancients,  thefe  are  the  fathers.  The 
cafe  is  much  the  fame  with  the  memorial 
pofleftions-  of  the  greateft  part  of  mankind. 
A few  ufeful  things  perhaps,  mixed  and 
confounded  with  many  trifles  and  all  man- 
ner of  rubbifh,  All  up  their  memories 
and  compofe  their  intellectual  pofleflions. 
It  is  a great  happinefs  therefore  to  diftin- 
guifh  things  aright,  and  to  lay  up  nothing 
in  the  memory  but  what  has  fome  juft 
value  in  it,  and  is  worthy  to  he  numbered 
as  a part  of  our  treafure. 


Whatsoever  improvements  arife  to  the 
mind  of  man  from  the  wife  exercife  of  his 
own  reafoning  powers,  thefe  may  he  called 
his  proper  manufactures  ; and  whatfoever 
he  borrows  from  abroad,  thefe  may  he'  term- 
ed his  foreign  treafures  : both  together 
make  a wealthy  and  happy  mind. 
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How  many  excellent'judgments  and  rea- 
fonings  are  framed  in  the  mind  of  a man  of 
wifdom  and  ftudy  in  a length  of  years  ? 
How  many  worthy  and  admirable  notions 
lias  he  been  poffefjed  of  in  life,  both  by 
his  own  reafonings,  and  by  his  prudent  and 
labo  rious  collections  in  the  courfe  of  his 
reading  ? But,  alas  ! how  many  thoufands 
of  them  vanifh  away  again  and  are  loll  in 
empty  air,  for  want  of  a ftronger  and  more 
retentive  memory  ? When  a young  practi- 
tioner in  the  law  was  Gnce  faid  to  conteft  a 
point  of  debate  with  that  great  lawyer  in 
the  laft  age,  Serjeant  Maynard,  he  is  report- 
ed to  have  anfwered  him,  Alas,  young 
man,  I have  forgot  much  more  law  than 
ever  thou  haft  learnt  or  read. 

Wpiat  an  unknown  and  unfpeakable  hap- 
pinefs  would  it  be  to  a man  of  judgment, 
and  who  is  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  know- 
ledge, if  he  had  but  a power  of  flam  ping  all 
his  own  heft  fentiments  upon  his  memory 
in  feme  indelible  characters  ; and  if  he 
could  but  imprint  every  valuable  paragraph 
and  fentimentof  the  moft  excellent  authors 
he  has  read,  upon  his  mind,  with  the  fame 
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fpeed  and  facility  with  which  he  read  them 
If  a man  of  good  genius  and  fagacity  could 
but  retain  and  furvey  all  thofe  numerous, 
thofe  wife  and  beautiful  ideas  at  once,  which 
have  ever  palled  through  his  thoughts  upon 
any  one  fubjeft,  how  admirably  would  he 
be  furnilhed  to  pafs  a jull:  judgment  about 
all  prefent  objects  and  occurrences  ? What 
a glorious  entertainment  and  pleafure  would 
fill  and  felicitate  his  Ipirit,  if  he  could  grafp 
all  thefe  in  afingle  furvey,  as  the  Ikilful  eye 
of  a painter  runs  over  a fine  and  complicate 
piece  of  hiftory  wrought  by  the  hand  of  a 
Titian  or  a Raphael,  views  the  whole  fcene 
at  once,  and  feeds  himfelf  with  the  extern 
live  delight  ? But  thefe  are  joys  that  do  not 
belong  to  mortality. 

Thus  far  I have  indulged  fome  loofe  and 
unconnected  thoughts  and  remarks  with 
regard  to  the  different  powers  of  wit,  me- 
mory and  judgment.  For  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  throw  them  into  a regular  form  or 
method  without  more  room.  Let  us  now 

with  more  regularity  treat  of  the  memory 
alone. 
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Though  the  memory  be  a natural  facul- 
ty of  the  mind  of  man,  and  belongs  to 
fpirits  which  are  not  incarnate,  yet  it  is 
greatly  abided  or  hindered,  and  much  di- 
ver fified  by  the  brain  or  the  animal  nature, 
to  which  the  foul  is  united  in  this  prefent 
{hate.  But  what  part  of  the  brain  that  is, 
wherein  the  images  of  things  lie  trealured 
up,  is  very  hard  for  us  to  determine 
with  certainty.  It  is  mod;  probable  that 
thofe  very  fibres,  pores  or  traces  of  the 
brain,  which  afiidat  the  hrb  idea  or  percep- 
tion of  any  object,  are  the  fame  which  af- 
fid  alfo  at  the  recollection  of  it  : and  then 
it  will  follow  that  the  memory  has  no  fpe- 
cial  part  of  the  brain  devoted  to  its  own 
fervice,  but  ules  all  thofe  parts  in  general 
which  fubferve  our  fenfations  as  well  as 
our  thinking  and  reafoning  powers. 

As  the  memory  grows  and  improves  in 
young  perfons  from  their  childhood,  and 
decays  in  old  age,  fo  it  may  be  increafed  by 
art  and  labour,  and  proper  exercife,  or  it 
may  be  injured  and  quite  fpoiled  by  doth, 
or  by  a difeafe,  or  a broke  on  the  head. 
There  are  fome  reafonings  on  this  luhjeCt 
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which  make  it  evident  that  the  goodnefs  of 
a memory  depends  in  a great,  degree  upon 
the  confidence  and  the  temperature  of  that 
part  of  the  brain  which  is  appointed  to  af- 
fift  the  exercife  of  all  our  fenfible  and  intel- 
lectual. faculties. 

So  for  instance,  in  children  ; they  per- 
ceive and  forget  a hundred  things  in  an 
hour  ; the  brain  is  fo  foft  that  it  receives 
immediately  all  impreffions  like  water  or 
liquid  mud,  and  retains  fcarce  any  of  them  : 
all  the  traces,  forms  or  images  which  are 
drawn  there,  are  immediately  effaced  or 
clofed  up  again,  as  though  you  wrote  with 
your  finger  on  the  furface  of  a river  or  on 
a vefl'el  of  oil. 

On  the  contrary,  in  old  age,  men  have 
a very  feeble  remembrance  of  things  that 
were  done  of  late,  i.  e.  the  fame  dav  or 

mf 

week  or  year  ; the  brain  is  grown  fo  hard 
that  the  prefent  images  or  ftrokes  make  little 
or  no  impreffion,  and  therefore  they  imme- 
diately vanifh  : Prifco,  in  his  feventy-eighth 
year,  will  tell  long  (lories  of  things  done 
when  he  was  in  the  battle  at  the  Boyne, 
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almod  fifty  years  ago,  and  when  he  dudied 
at  Oxford  feven  years  before  ; for  thofe  im- 
prefiions  were  made  when  the  brain  was 
more  fufceptive  of  them  ; they  have  been 
deeply  engraven  at  the  proper  feafon,  and 
therefore  they  remain.  But  words  or  things 
which  he  lately  fpoke  or  did,  they  are  im- 
mediately forgot,  becaufe  the  brain  is  now 
grown  more  dry  and  folid  in  its  confidence, 
and  receives  not  much  more  impreffion  than 
if  you  wrote  with  your  finger  on  a floor  of 
clay,  or  a plaidered  wall. 

But  in  the  middle  ftage  of  life,  or  it 
may  be  from  fifteen  to  fifty  years  ot  age, 
the  memory  is  generally  in  its  happied  date, 
the  brain  eafiiy  receives  and  long  retains  the 
images  and  traces  which  are  impreffed  upon 
it,  and  the  natural  fpirits  are  more  adive  to 
range  thefe  little  infinite  unknown  figures 
of  things  in  their  proper  cells  or  cavities, 
to  preferve  and  recoiled;  them. 

Whatsoever  therefore  keeps  the  brain 
in  its  bed  temper  and  confidence,  maybe  a 
help  to  preferve  the  memory  : but  excefs 
of  wine,  or  luxury  of  any  kind,  as  well  as 
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excefs  in  the  {Indies  of  learning  or  the  bu- 
finefles  of  life,  may  overwhelm  the  memo- 
ry by  overtraining  and  weakening  the  fibres 
of  the  brain,  over-wafKng  the  fpirits,  in- 
juring the  true  confidence  of  that  tender 
fubtance,  and  confounding  the  images  that 
are  laid  up  there. 

A good  memory  has  thefe  feveral  quali- 
fications, i.  It  is  ready  to  receive  and  ad- 
mit with  great  eafe  the  various  ideas  both 
of  words  and  things  which  are  learned  or 
taught.  2.  It  is  large  and  copious  to 
trealure  up  thefe  ideas  in  great  number 
and  variety.  3.  It  is  ftrong  and  durable 
to  retain  for  a confiderable  time  thofe  words 
or  thoughts  which  are  committed  to  it. 
4.  It  is  faithful  and  active  to  fugged:  and 
recoiled:  upon  every  proper  occafion,  all 
thofe  words  or  thoughts  which  have  been 
recommended  to  its  care,  or  treafured  up 
in  it. 

Now  in  every  one  of  thefe  qualification^ 
a memory  may  be  injured,  or  may  be  im- 
proved : yet  I fhall  not  in  fid:  didindly  on 
tliele  particulars,  but  only  in  general  pro- 
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pofe  a few  rules  or  directions  whereby  this 
noble  faculty  of  memory  in  all  its  branches 
and  qualifications  may  be  preferved  or  aflift- 
ed,  and  (hew  what  are  the  practices  that 
both  by  reafon  and  experience  have  been 
found  of  happy  influence  to  this  purpofe. 

There  is  one  great  and  general  direc- 
tion  which  belongs  to  the  improvement  of 
other  powers  as  well  as  of  the  memory,  and 
that  is,  to  keep  it  always  in  due  and  proper 
exercife.  Many  aCts  by  degrees  form  a ha- 
bit, and  thereby  the  ability  or  power  is 
ftrengthened  and  made  more  ready  to  ap- 
pear again  in  aCtion.  Our  memories  Ihould 
be  ufed  and  inured  from  childhood  to  bear 
a moderate  quantity  of  knowledge  let  into 
them  early,  and  they  will  thereby  become 
ftrong  for  ufe  and  fervice.  As  any  limb 
well  and  duly  exercifed  grows  ftronger,  the 
nerves  of  the  body  are  corroborated  there- 
by. Milo  took  up  a calf,  and  daily  carried 
it  on  his  fhoulders ; as  the  calf  grew, 
his  Arength  grew  alfo,  and  he  at  laft  ar- 
rived at  lirmnefs  of  joints  enough  to  bear 
the  bull. 

Our 
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Our  memories  will  be  in  a great  meafure 
moulded  and  formed,  improved  or  injured, 
according  to  the  exercife  of  them.  If  we 
never  ufe  them  they  will  be  almoft  loft. 
Thofe  who  are  wont  to  converfe  or  read 
about  a few  things  only,  will  retain  but  a 
few  in  their  memory  : thofe  who  are  ufed 
to  remember  things  but  for  an  hour,  and 
charge  their  memories  with  it  no  longer, 
will  retain  them  but  an  hour  before  they 
vanifh.  And  let  words  be  remembered  as 
well  as  things,  that  fo  you  may  acquire  a 
copia  verb orum  as  well  as  rerum , and  be 
more  ready  to  exprefs  your  mind  on  al| 
occafions. 

Yet  there  fhould  be  a caution  given  h\ 
fome  cafes  : the  memory  of  a child  or  any 
infirm  perfon  fhould  not  be  over-burdened  ; 
for  a limb  or  a joint  may  be  overftrainecj 
by  being  too  much  loaded,  and  its  natural 
power  never  be  recovered.  Teachers  fhould 
wifely  judge  of  the  power  and  conftitution 
of  youth,  and  impofe  no  more  on  them 
than  they  are  able  to  bear  with  chearfulnefs 
and  improvement. 
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And  particularly  they  fhould  take  Care 
that  the  memory  of  the  learner  be  not  too 
much  crowded  with  a tumultuous  heap  or 
over-bearing  multitude  of  documents  or 
ideas  at  one  time  ; this  is  the  way  to  re- 
member nothing  ; one  idea  effaces  another. 
An  overgreedy  grafp  does  not  retain  the 
largeft  handful.  But  it  is  the  exercife  of 
memory  with  a due  moderation,  that  is 
one  general  rule  towards  the  improvement 
of  it. 

The  particular  rules  are  fuch  as  thefe  : 

1.  Due  attention  and  diligence  to  learn 
and  know  things  which  we  would  commit 
to  our  remembrance,  is  a rule  of  great  ne- 
ceffity  in  this  cafe.  When  the  attention  is 
ftrongly  fixed  to  any  particular  fubjeft,  all 
that  is  faid  concerning  it,  makes  a deeper  im- 
preflion  upon  the  mind.  There  are  fome 
perfons  who  complain  they  cannot  remem- 
ber divine  or  human  difcourfes  which  they 
hear,  when  in  truth  their  thoughts  are  wan- 
dering half  the  time,  or  they  hear  with 
fuch  coldnefs  and  indifferency,  and  a trifling 
temper  of  fpirit,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
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things  which  are  read  or  fpoken  make  but 
a (light  impreffion  on  the  brain,  and  get  no 
firm  footing  in  the  feat  of  memory,  but 
foon  vanifh  and  are  loft. 

It  is  needful,  therefore,  if  \Ve  would 
maintain  a long  remembrance  of  the  things 
which  we  read  or  hear,  that  we  ftiould  en- 
gage our  delight  and  pleafure  in  thofe  fub- 
jeCts,  and  ufe  the  other  methods  which  are 
before  prefcribed  in  order  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion. Sloth,  indolence  and  idlenefs  will 
no  more  blels  the  mind  with  intellectual 
riches,  than  it  will  fill  the  hand  with  grainy 
the  field  with  corn,  or  the  purfe  with  trea- 
fure. 

.Let  it  be  added  alfo,  that  not  only  thd 
llothful  and  the  negligent  deprive  them- 
felves  of  proper  knowledge  for  the  furni- 
ture of  their  memory,  but  fuch  as  appear 
to  have  aCtive  fpirits,  who  are  ever  (kim- 
ming  over  the  furface  of  things  with  a vo- 
latile temper,  will  fix  nothing  in  their 
mind.  Vario  will  fpend  whole  mornings 
in  running  over  loofe  and  unconnected  pa- 
ges, and  with  frefh  curiofity  is  ever  glanc- 
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ing  over  new  words  and  ideas  that  Strike 
his  prefent  fancy:  He  is  fluttering  over  a 
thoufand  objects  of  arts  and  fcience,  and  yet 
treafures  up  but  little  knowledge.  There 
muft  he  the  labour  and  the  diligence  of 
dole  attention  to  particular  Subjects  of 
thought  and  enquiry,  which  only  can  im- 
prefs  what  we  read  or  think  of  upon  the 
remembering  faculty  in  man. 

2.  Clear  and  diStindt  apprehension  of 
the  things  which  we  commit  to  memory,  is 
neceflary  in  order  to  make  them  Stick  and 
dwell  there.  If  we  would  remember  words, 
or  learn  the  names  of  perfons  or  things, 
we  fli ou Id  have  them  recommended  to  our 
memory  by  clear  and  diStindt  pronunciation, 
fpelling  or  writing.  If  we  would  treafure 
up  the  ideas  of  things,  notions,  proposi- 
tions, arguments  and  Sciences,  thefe  Should 
be  recommended  alfo  to  our  memory  by  a 
clear  and  diStinft  perception  of  them.  Faint 
glimmering  and  confufed  ideas  will  vanifh 
like  images  feen  in  twilight.  Every  thing 
which  we  learn  Should  be  conveyed  to  the 
understanding  in  the  plaineSl  expreflions 
without  any  ambiguity,  that  we  may  not 
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miftake  what  we  defire  to  remember.  ThiS 
is  a general  rule  whether  we  would  em- 
ploy the  memory  about  words  or  things; 
though  it  muft  be  confeft  that  mere  founds 
-and  words  are  much  harder  to  get  by 
heart  than  the  knowledge  of  things  and 
real  images. 

For  this  reafon  take  heed  (as  I have 
often  before  warned)  that  you  do  not  take 
up  with  words  inftead  of  things,  nor  mere 
founds  inftead  of  real  fentiments  and  ideas. 
Many  a lad  forgets  what  has  'been  taught 
him  merely  becaule  he  never  well  under- 
flood it:  He  never  clearly  and  diftinftly 
took  in  the  meaning  of  thofe  founds  and 
fyllables  which  he  was  required  to  get  by 
heart. 

This  is  one  true  reafon  why  boys  make 
fo  poor  a proficiency  in  learning  the  Latin, 
tongue  under  mafters  who  teach  them  by 
grammars  aud  rules  written  in  Latin,  of 
which  I have  fpoken  before*  And  this  is  a 
common  cafe  with  children  When  they  learn 
their  catechifms  in  their  early  days.  The 
language  and  the  fentiments  conveyed  in 
2 thole 
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thofe  catechifms  are  far  above  the  under- 
ftanding  of  creatures  of  that  age,  and  they 
have  no  tolerable  ideas  under  the  words* 
This  makes  the  anfwers  much  harder  to 
be  remembered,  and  in  truth  they  learn 
nothing  but  words  without  ideas  ; and 
if  they  are  never  fo  perfect  in  repeat- 
ing the  words,  yet  they  know  nothing 
of  divinity. 

And  for  this  reafon  it  is  a neceflary 
rule  in  teaching  children  the  principles  of 
religion,  that  they  fhould  be  expreffed  in 
very  plain,  eafy  and  familiar  words,  brought 
as  low  as  poffible  down  to  their  underftand- 
ings  according  to  their  different  ages  and 
capacities,  and  thereby  they  will  obtain 
fome  ufeful  knowledge  when  the  Words 
are  treafured  up  in  their  memory,  becaufe 
at  the  fame  time  they  will  treafure  up 
thofe  divine  ideas  too. 

3.  Method  and  regularity  in  the  things 
we  commit  to  memory,  is  neceffary  in 
order  to  make  them  take  more  effectual 
poffeffion  of  the  mind,  and  abide  there 
long.  As  much  as  fyftematical  learning  is 
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decried  by  Tome  vain  and  humorous  triflers 
of  the  age,  it  is  certainly  the  happieft 
way  to  furnilh  the  mind  with  a variety  of 
knowledge. 

Whatsoever  you  would  betruft  to 
your  memory,  let  it  be  difpofed  in  a proper 
method,  connected  well  together,  and  re- 
ferred to  diflind  and  particular  heads  or 
dalles,  both  general  and  particular.  An 
apothecary’s  boy  will  much  fooner  learn  all 
the  medicines  in  his-  mailer’s  fhop,  when 
they  are  ranged  in  boxes  or  on  fhelves 
according  to  their  diftind  natures,  whether 
herbs,  drugs  or  minerals,  whether  leaves 
or  roots,  whether  chymical  or  galenical 
preparations,  whether  fimple  or  compound, 
&c.  and  when  they  are  placed  in  fome’ 
order  according  to  their  nature,  their  fluidi- 
ty or  their  conliftence,  &c.  in  phials,  bot- 
tles, gallipots,  cafes,  drawers,  &c.  fo  the 
genealogy  of  a family  is  more  eafily  learnt 
when  you  begin  at  lome  great  grandfather 
as  the  root,  and  diftinguilh  the  flock,  the 
large  boughs,  the  leflfer  branches,  the  twigs, 
and  the  buds,  till  you  come  down  to  the 
prefent  infants  of  the  houfe.  And  indeed 
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:*11  forts  of  arts  and  fciences  taught  in  a 
method  fomething  of  this  kind  are  more 
happily  committed  to  the  mind  or  me- 
mory. 

I might  give  another  plain  fimile  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  this.  What  horfe 
or  carriage  can  take  up  and  bear  away  all 
the  various  rude  and  unwieldy  loppings  of 
a branchy  tree  at  once?  But  if  they  are 
divided  yet  further  fo  as  to  be  laid  clofe, 
and  bound  up  in  a more  uniform  manner 
into  feveral  faggots,  perhaps  thofe  lop- 
pings may  be  all  carried  as  one  fmgle 
load  or  burden. 

The  mutual  dependance  of  things  on 
each  other  help  the  memory  of  both.  A wife 
connexion  of  the  parts  of  a difcourfe  in  a 
rational  method,  gives  great  advantage  to 
the  reader  or  hearer  in  order  to  his  re- 
membrance of  it.  Therefore  many  mathe- 
matical demondrations  in  a long  train  may 
be  remembered  much  better  than  a heap  of 
fentences  which  have  no  connexion.  The 
book  of  Proverbs,  at  lead  from  the  tenth 
chapter  and  onwards,  is  much  harder  to 
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remember  thnn  the  book  of  Pfalms  foi 
this  reafon ; and  fome  Chnftians  have  told 
me  that  they  remember  what  is  written  in 
the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans  and  that  to  the 
Hebrews  much  better  than  many  others  of 
the  facred  Epiftles,  becaufe  there  is  more 
ex  aft  method  and  connexion  obferved  in 
them. 

He  that  would  learn  to  remember  a fer- 
mon  which  he  hears,  fhould  acquaint  him- 
felf  by  decrees  with  the  method  in  which 
the  feveral  important  parts  of  it  are  de- 
livered. It  is  a certain  fault  in  a multitude 
of  preachers,  that  they  utterly  neglect  me- 
thod in  their  harangues  : Or  at  leaft  they 
refufe  to  render  their  method  vifible  and 
fenfible  to  the  hearers.  One  would  be 
tempted  to  think  it  was  for  fear  leaft  their 
auditors  fhould  remember  too  much  of 
their  fermons,  and  prevent  their  preaching 
them  three  or  four  times  over:  But  I have 
candour  enough  to  perfuade  myfelf,  that 
the  true  reafon  is  they  imagine  it  to  be  a 
more  modifh  way  of  preaching  without 
particulars;  I am  fure  it  is  a much  more 
ufelels  one.  And  it  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage 
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vantage  both  to  the  fpeaker  and  the  hearer 
£0  have  difcourfes  for  the  pulpit  call  into  a 
plain  and  eafy  method,  and  the  reafons  or 
inferences  ranged  in  a proper  order,  and 
that  under  the  words,-  fir  ft,  fecondly,  and 
thirdly,  however  they  may  he  now  fancied 
to  found  unpolite  or  unfafhionable  : But 
Archbifhop  Tillotfon  did  not  think  fo  in 
his  days. 

4.  A frequent  review  and  careful  re- 
petition of  the  things  we  would  learn, 
and  an  abridgement  of  them  in  a narrow 
compafs  for  this  end,  has  a great  influence 
to  hx  them  in  the  memory:  Therefore  it  is 
that  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  ufeful  ex- 
amples of  the  variation  of  words,  and  the 
peculiar  forms  of  fpeech  in  any  language, 
are  fo  often  appointed  by  the  matter  as 
lefTons  for  the  fcholars  to  be  frequently 
repeated ; and  they  are  contracted  into 
tables  for  frequent  review,  that  what  is 
not  fixed  in  the  mind  at  firft,  may  be  ftamp- 
ed  upon  the  memory  by  a perpetual  fur- 
yey  and  rehearfal. 

Refe- 
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Repetition  is  fo  very  ufeful  a prac- 
tice, that  Mnemon,  even  from  his  youth 
to  his  old  age,  never  read  a book  without 
making  fome  fmall  points,  dallies  or  hooks 
in  the  margin,  to  mark  what  parts  of  the 
difcourfe  were  proper  for  a review  : And 
when  he  came  to  the  end  of  a fedion  or 
chapter,  he  always  fhut  his  book,  and  re- 
collected all  the  fentiments  or  expreffions 
he  had  remarked,  fo  that  he  could  give 
a tolerable  analyfis  and  abftrad  of  every 
treatife  he  had  read,  juft  after  he  had  finifh- 
ed  it.  Thence  he  became  fo  well  furnifh- 
with  a rich  variety  of  knowledge. 

Even  when  a perfon  is  hearing  a fermon 
or  a leCture,  he  may  give  his  thoughts  leave 
now  and  then  to  ftep  back  fo  far  as  to  re- 
coiled the  feveral  heads  of  it  from  the  be- 
ginning two  or  three  times  before  the 
ledure  or  fermon  is  finifhed  : The  omiffion 
or  the  lofs  of  a fentence  or  two  among  the 
amplifications  is  richly  compenfated  by  pre- 
ferving  in  the  mind  the  method  and  order 
ot  the  whole  difcourfe  in  the  moft  impor- 
tant branches  of  it. 
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If  we  would  fix  In  the  memory,  the 
difcourles  we  hear,  or  what  we  defign  to 
fpeak,  let  us  abftraCt  them  into  brief  com- 
pends,  and  review  them  often,  Lawyers  and 
Divines  have  need  of  fuch  afliftances : They 
write  down  fhort  notes  or  hints  of  the  prin- 
cipal heads  of  what  they  defire  to  commit 
to  their  memory  in  order  to  preach  or  plead  ; 
for  luch  abffradfs  and  epitomes  may  be 
reviewed  much  fooner,  and  the  feveral 
amplifying  fentiments  or  fentences  will  be 
more  eafily  invented  or  recollected  in  their 
proper  places.  The  art  of  fhort  hand  is 
of  excellent  ufe  for  this  as  well  as  other 
purpofes.  It  muff  be  acknowledged  that 
thole  who  fcarce  ever  take  a pen  in  their 
hands  to  write  fhort  notes  or  hints  of  what 
they  are  to  fpeak  or  learn,  who  never  try 
to  caff  things  into  method,  or  to  contraft 
the  furvey  of  them  in  order  to  commit 
them  to  their  memory,  had  need  have  a 
double  degree  of  that  natural  power  of 
retaining  and  recollecting  what  they  read, 
or  hear,  or  intend  to  fpeak. 

Do  not  plunge  yourfelf  into  other  bufi- 
neffes  or  ftudies,  amufements  or  recreations 
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immediately  after  you  have  attended  upon 
in  If  ruction,  if  you  can  well  avoid  it.  Get 
time  if  poffible  to  recoiled  the  things  you 
have  heard,  that  they  may  not  he  wafhed 
all  away  from  the  mind  by  a torrent  of 
. other  occurrences  or  engagements,  nor  loft 
in  the  croud  and  clamour  of  other  loud  and 
importunate  affairs. 

Talking  over  the  things  which  you 
have  read  with  your  companions  on  the  firft 
proper  opportunity  you  have  for  it,  is  a moft 
ufeful  manner  of  review  or  repetition,  in 
order  to  fix  them  upon  the  mind.  Teach 
them  your  younger  friends  in  order  to  efta- 
blifli  your  own  knowledge  while  you  com- 
municate it  to  them.  The  animal  powers  of 
your  tongue  and  of  your  ear,  as  well  as  your 
intellectual  faculties,  will  all  join  together 
to  help  the  memory.  Hermetas  Ifudied 
hard  in  a remote  corner  of  the  land,  and 
in  fohtude,  yet  he  became  a very  learned 
man.  He  feldom  was  fo  happy  as  to  en- 
joy fuitable  iociety  at  home,  and  therefore 
he  talked  over  to  the  fields  and  the  woods 
m the  evening,  what  he  had  been  reading  in 
the  day,  and  found  lo  conhderable  advan- 
tage 
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tage  by  this  practice  that  he  recommended 
it  to  all  his  friends,  fince  he  could  fet  his 
probatum  to  it  for  feventeen  years. 

5*  Pleasure  and  delight  in  the  things 
we  learn,  gives  great  affi  fiance  towards 
the  remembrance  of  them.  Whatfoev- 
er  therefore  we  delire  that  a child  fhould 
commit  to  his  memory,  make  it  as  plea- 
fan  t to  him  as  poflible ; endeavour  to 
fearch  his  genius  and  his  temper,  and  let 
him  take  in  the  inftruflions  you  give  him, 
or  the  leffons  you  appoint  him,  as  far  as 
may  be,  in  a way  fuited  to  his  natural  incli- 
nation. Fabellus  would  never  learn  any 
moral  leffons  till  they  were  moulded  into 
the  form  of  fome  fiffion  or  fable  like 
thofe  of  ./Efop,  or  till  they  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a parable,  like  thofe  wherein 
our  blefled  Saviour  taught  the  ignorant 
world  : Then  he  remembered  well  the 
emblematical  inftruffions  that  were  given 
him,  and  learnt  to  praffife  the  moral  fenfe 
and  meaning  of  them.  Young  Speflorius 
was  taught  virtue  by  fetting  before  him  a 
variety  of  examples  of  the  various  good 
qualities  in  human  life;  and  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  daily  to  repeat  fome  rtory  of  this 
kind  out  of  Valerius  Maximus.  The  fame 
lad  was  early  inrtrufted  to  avoid  the  com- 
mon vices  and  follies  of  youth  in  the  fame 
manner.  This  is  a-kin  to  the  method 
whereby  the  Lacedaemonians  trained  up 
their  children  to  hate  drunkennefs  and  in- 
temperance, viz.  by  bringing  a drunken 
man  into  their  company,  and  fhewing  them 
what  a bead:  he  had  made  of  himfelf.  Such 
vifible  and  fenfible  forms  of  inftru&ion 
will  make  long  and  ufeful  impreffions  upon 
the  memory. 

Children  may  be  taught  to  remember 
many  things  in  a way  of  fport  and  play. 
Some  young  creatures  have  learnt  their 
letters  and  fyllables,  and  the  pronouncing 
and  fpelling  of  words,  by  having  them 
parted  or  written  upon  many  little  flat  ta- 
blets or  dies.  Some  have  been  taught  voca- 
bularies of  different  languages,  having  a 
word  in  one  tongue  written  on  one  fide  of 
thefe  tablets,  and  the  fame  word  in  another 
tongue  on  the  other  fide  of  them. 
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There  might  he  alfo  many  entertain- 
ing contrivances  for  the  inftruclion  of  chil- 
dren in  feveral  things  relating  to  geome- 
try, geography,  and  aftronomy,  in  fuch  al- 
luring and  lufory  methods,  which  would 
make  a moft  agreeable  and  lafting  impref- 
iion  on  their  minds. 

6.  The  memory  of  ufeful  things  may 
receive  conliderable  aid  if  they  are  thrown 
intoverfe:  For  the  numbers  and  meafures 
in  rhyme,  according  to  the  poefy  of  dif- 
ferent languages,  have  a conliderable  in- 
fluence upon  mankind,  both  to  make  them 
receive  with  more  eafe  the  things  propofed 
to  their  offer vation,  and  preferve  them 
longer  in  their  remembrance.  How  many 
are  there  of  the  common  affairs  of  human 
life  which  have  been  taught  in  early  years 
by  the  help  of  rhyme,  and  have  been  like 
nails  faftened  in  a fure  place  and  riveted 
by  daily  ufe. 

So  the  number  of  the  days  of  each 
month  are  engraven  on  the  memory  of 
thoufands  by  thefe  four  lines: 


Thirty 
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Thirty  days  have  September, 

Jane  and  April  and  November: 
February  twenty-eight  alone, 

All  the  reft  have  thirty-one. 

So  lads  have  been  taught  frugality  by 
purveying  and  judging  of  their  own  expell- 
ees by  thefe  three  lines  : 

Compute  the  pence  but  of  one  day’s  ex- 
pence, 

So  many  pounds,  and  angels,  groats,  and 
pence, 

Are  fpent  in  one  whole  year’s  circum- 
ference. 

For  the  number  of  days  in  a year  is 
three  hundred  lixty-five,  which  number  of 
pence  makes  one  pound,  one  angel,  one 
groat,  and  one  penny. 

So  have  rules  of  health  been  preferibed 
in  the  book  called  Schola  Salernitana , and 
many  a perfon  has  preferved  himfelf 
doubtlefs  from  evening  gluttony,  and  the 
pains  and  difeafes  confequent  upon  it,  by 
thefe  two  lines : 

Ex 
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£-v  magna  ccena  ftomacho  Jit  maxima  pcena : 

Ut  Jis  nodie  levis,fit  tibi  earn  brevis . 

Englifhed  : 

4 r 

To  be  eafy  all  night 
Let  your  fupper  be  light : 

Or  elfe  you’ll  complain 
Of  a ftomach  in  pain. 

And  a hundred  proverbial  fentences  in 
various  languages  are  formed  into  rhyme 
or  a verfe,  whereby  they  are  made  to  flick 
upon  the  memory  of  old  and  young. 

It  is  from  this  principle  that  moral  rules 
have  been  caft  into  a poetic  mould  from  all 
antiquity.  So  the  golden  verfes  of  the 
Pythagoreans  in  Greek  ; Cato’s  Diflichs  De 
Moribus  in  Latin;  Lilly’s  precepts  to  fcho- 
lars  called  £>ui  Mi  hi,  with  many  others ; and 
this  has  been  done  with  very  good  fuccefs. 
A line  or  twTo  of  this  kind  recurring  on  the 
memory,  have  often  guarded  youth  from  a 
temptation  to  vice  and  folly,  as  well  as  put 
them  in  mind  of  their  prefent  duty. 
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It  is  for  this  reafon  alfo  that  the  genders, 
declenfions,  and  variations  of  nouns  and 
verbs  have  been  taught  in  verfe,  by  thofe 
who  have  complied  with  the  prejudice  of 
long  cuftom,  to  teach  Englifh  children  the 
Latin  tongue  by  rules  written  in  Latin  : 
And  truly  thofe  rude  heap  of  words  and 
terminations  of  an  unknown  tongue  would 
have  never  been  fo  happily  learnt  by  heart 
by  a hundred  thoufand  boys,  without  this 
fmoothing  artifice;  nor  indeed  do  I know 
any  thing  elfe  can  be  faid  with  good  rea- 
fon to  excufe  or  relieve  the  obvious  ab~ 
furdities  of  this  pradtice. 

W hen  you  would  remember  new  things 
or  words,  endeavour  to  affociate  and  connect 
them  with  fome  words  or  things  which  you 
have  well  known  before,  and  which  are  fix- 
ed and  eftablifhed  in  your  memory.  This 
affociation  of  ideas  is  of  great  importance 

and  force,  and  may  be  of  excellent  ufe  in 

•/ 

many  inftances  of  human  life.  One  idea 
which  is  familiar  to  the  mind  connedfed 
with  others  which  are  new  and  ft  range,  will 
bring  thofe  new  ideas  into  eafy  remem- 
brance. Maronides  had  got  the  tirft  hund- 
red 
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red  lines  of  Virgil’s  AEneis  printed  upon 
his  memory  fo  perfectly,  that  he  knew  not 
only  the  order  and  number  of  every  verfe 
from  one  to  a hundred  in  perfection,  but  the 
order  and  number  of  every  word  in  each 
verfe  alfo  ; and  by  this  means  he  would 
undertake  to  remember  two  or  three  hund- 
red names  of  perions  or  things  by  fome  ra- 
tional or  fantaftic  connexion  between  fome 
word  in  the  verfe,  and  fome  letter,  fyllable, 
property,  or  accident  of  the  name  or  thing 
to  be  remembered,  even  though  they  had 
been  repeated  but  once  or  twice  at  molt  in 
his  hearing.  Animanto  praCtifed  much  the 
fame  art  of  memory  by  getting  the  Latin 
names  of  twenty  two  animals  into  his  head 
according  to  the  alphabet,  viz.  ajinus , baji- 
lifcus , cams,  draco , elephas , fells , gryfus  hir - 
cus , juvencus , leo,  mu! us,  noblua,  ovls,  panthe - 
ra,  quadrupes , rhinoceros,  Jimia , taurus , urfus, 
xiphias , hyaena  or  yarn,  zibetta.  Molt  of  thefe 
he  divided  alfo  into  four  parts,  viz.  head 
and  body,  feet,  fins,  or  wings  and  tail, 
and  by  fome  arbitrary  or  chimerical  attach- 
ment of  each  of  thefe  to  a word  or  thing 
which  he  defired  to  remember,  he  commit- 
ted 
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ted  them  to  the  care  of  his  memory,  and 
that  with  good  iuccefs. 

It  is  alio  by  this  affociation  of  ideas,  that 
we  may  better  imprint  any  new  idea  upon 
the  memory  by  joining  with  it  fomecircum- 
ftance  of  the  time,  place,  company,  &c. 
wherein  we  firft  obferved,  heard,  or  learnt 
it.  If  we  would  recover  an  abfent  idea,  it 
is  ufeful  to  recoiled!  thofe  circumftances  of 
time,  place,  &c.  The  fub  fiance  will  many 
times  be  recovered  and  brought  to  the 
thoughts  by  recollecting  the  fhadow  : a man 
recurs  to  our  fancy  by  remembering  his 
garment,  his  fize,  or  ftature,  his  office  or 
employment,  &c.  A beaft,  bird,  or  fifhi 
by  its  colour,  figure,  or  motion,  by  the 
cage  or  court-yard  or  ciftern  wherein  it  was 
kept,  &c< 

To  th  is  head  alfo  we  may  refer  that  re- 
membrance of  names  and  things  which  may 
be  derived  from  our  recolledtion  of  their 
likenefs  to  other  things  which  we  know  ; 
either  their  reiemblance  in  name,  charadter, 
form,  accident,  or  any  thing  that  belongs 
to  them.  An  idea  or  word  which  has  been 
loft  and  forgotten  has  been  often  recovered 
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by  hitting  upon  fome  other  kindred  word 
or  idea,  which  has  the  neareft  refemblance 
to  it,  and  that  in  the  letters,  fyllables  or 
found  of  the  name,  as  well  as  properties  of 
the  thing. 

If  we  would  remember  Hippocrates  or 
Galen  or  Paracelfus,  think  of  a phyfician’s 
name  beginning  with  H,  G,  or  P.  If  we 
will  remember  Ovidius  Nafo,  we  may  re- 
prefent  a man  with  a great  nofe ; if  Pla- 
to, we  may  think  upon  a perfon  with 
large  fhoulders ; if  Crifpus,  we  fhall  fancy 
another  with  curled  hair  ; and  fo  of  other 
things. 

And  fometimes  a new  or  ftrange  idea  may 
be  fixed  in  the  memory  by  confidering  its 
contrary  or  oppofite.  So  if  we  cannot  hit 
on  the  word  Goliah,  the  remembrance  of 
David  may  recover  it : or  the  name  of  a 
Trojan  may  be  recovered  by  thinking  of  a 
Greek,  &c. 

8.  In  fuch  cafes  wherein  it  may  be  done, 
feek  after  a local  memory,  or  a remembrance 
of  what  you  have  read  by  the  fide  or  page 
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where  it  is  written  or  printed;  whether  the 
right  or  the  left,  whether  at  the  top,  the 
middle, or  the  bottom ; whether  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a chapter  or  a paragraph,  or  the 
end  of  it.  It  has  been  fome  advantage  for 
this  reafon  to  accuftom  one’s  felf  to  books 
of  the  fame  edition  : and  it  has  been  of  con- 
ftant  and  fpecial  ufe  to  divines  and  private 
Chriitians  to  be  furnifhed  with  feverai 
Bibles  of  the  fame  edition,  that  where fo- 
ever  they  are,  whether  in  their  chamber, 
parlour  or  ftudy,  in  the  younger  or  elder 
years  of  life,  they  may  find  the  chapters 
and  verfes  {landing  in  the  fame  parts  of  the 
page. 

This  is  alfo  a great  conveniency  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  printers  in  the  new  editions  of 
Grammars,  IMalms,  Teftaments,  &c.  to 
print  every  chapter,  paragraph  or  verfe,  in 
the  fame  part  of  the  page  as  the  former, 
that  fo  it  may  yield  an  happy  abidance  to 
thofe  young  learners  who  find,  and  even 
feel  the  advantage  of  a local  memory. 

* ' . 1 « > 

9.  Let  every  thing  we  defire  to  remember 
be  fairly  and  diflinftly  written  and  divided 
5 into 
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into  periods,  with  large  characters  in  the 
beginning,  for  by  this  means  we  fhall  the 
more  readily  imprint  the  matter  and  words 
on  our  minds,  and  recollect  them  with  a 
glance,  the  more  remarkable  the  writing 
appears  to  the  eye.  This  fenie  conveys  the 
ideas  to  the  fancy  better  than  any  other  ; 
and  what  we  have  feen  is  not  fo  foon  for- 
gotten as  what  we  have  only  heard.  What 
Horace  affirms  of  the  mind  or  paffions  may 
be  laid  alio  of  the  memory. 

Segnius  Irritant  anlmos  demijfa  per  aurem 
^uam  quee  Junt  oculis  fubjecta  fidelibus , & qiu? 
Jpfe Jibi  tradlt  fpeftator. 

Applied  thus  in  Engliffi  : 

founds  which  addrefs  the  ear  are  loft  and  die 
In  one fijort  hour  ; but  that  which  Jlrikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind ; the  faithful  fight 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a beam  of  light . 

For  the  affi fiance  of  weak  memories,  the 
fir  ft  letters  or  words  of  every  period,  in 
every  page,  may  be  written  in  diftinCt  co- 
lours ; yellow,  green,  red,  black,  &c.  and 
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if  you  obferve  the  fame  order  of  colours  in 
the  following  fentences,  it  may  be  ftill  the 
better.  This  will  make  a greater  impref- 
fion,  and  may  much  aid  the  memory. 

Under  this  head  we  may  take  notice  of 
the  advantage  which  the  memory  gains  by 
having  the  feveral  objects  of  our  learning 
drawn  out  into  fchemes  and  tables  ; matters 
of  mathematical  lcience  and  natural  philo- 
fophy  are  not  only  let  into  the  understand- 
ing, but  preferved  in  the  memory  by  figures 
and  diagrams.  The  fituation  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  earth  are  better  learnt  by  one 
day’s  converting  with  a map  or  fea-chart, 
than  by  mere  reading  the  defeription  of 
their  fituation  a hundred  times  over  in  books 
of  geography.  So  the  conftellations  in 
aflronomy,  and  their  pofition  in  the  hea- 
vens, are  more  eafily  remembered  by  hemif- 
pheres  of  the  ftars  well  drawn.  It  is  by 
having  fuch  fort  of  memorials,  figures  and 
tables  hung  round  our  ftudies  or  places  of 
refidence  or  refort,  that  our  memory  of  thefe 
things  will  be  greatly  afTifted  and  improved, 
as  I have  (hewn  at  large  in  the  twentieth 
chapter,  of  the  ufe  of  the  fciences. 
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I might  add  here  alio,  that  once  writing 
over  what  we  defign  to  remember,  and  giv- 
ing due  attention  to  what  we  write,  will 
fix  it  more  in  the  mind  than  reading  it  five 
times.  And  in  the  fame  manner,  if  we  had 
a plan  of  the  naked  lines  of  longitude  and 
latitude,  projected  on  the  meridian  printed 
for  this  ufe,  a learner  might  much  more 
Ipeedily  advance  himfelf  in  the  knowledge 
of  geography  by  his  own  drawing  the  fi-  , 
gures  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world  upon 
it  by  imitation,  than  by  many  days  fur- 
vey  of  a map  of  the  world  fo  printed. — 
The  fame  alfo  may  be  faid  concerning  the 
conflellations  of  heaven  drawn  by  the 
learner  on  a naked  projection  of  the  cir- 
cles of  the  fphere  upon  the  plan  of  the 
equator. 

io.  It  has  fometimes  been  the  practice 
of  men  to  imprint  names  or  fentences  on 
their  memory  by  taking  the  frit  letters  of 
every  word  of  that  fentence,  or  of  thofe 
names,  and  making  a new  word  out  of 
them.  So  the  name  of  the  Maccabees  is 
borrowed  from  the  fir  ft  letters  of  the  He- 
brew words,  which  makes  that  fentence 
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Mi  Camoka  Baelim  Jehovah,  i.  e.  Who  h 
like  thee  among  the  Gods  ? Which  was 
written  on  their  banners.  Jefus  Chrift 
our  Saviour,  hath  been  called  a rilh,  in 
Greek  ixers,  by  the  fathers,  becaufe 
thefe  are  the  firfl  letters  of  thofe  Greek 
words,  Jefus  Chrift,  God’s  Son,  the  Savi- 
our. So  the  word  Vibgyor  teaches  us  to 
remember  the  order  of  the  feven  original 
colours  as  they  appear  by  the  fun-beams 
Caft  through  a prifm  on  a white  paper,  or 
formed  by  the  fun  in  a rainbow,  according 

1 .. 

to  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays, 
viz.  violet,  indigo',  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange  and  red. 

In  this  manner  the  Hebrew  grammarians 
teach  their  ftudents  to  remember  the  letters 
which  change  their  natural  pronunciation 
by  the  infcription  of  a dagefh,  by  gathering 
thefe  fix  letters,  beth,  gimel,  daleth,  capb, 
pe,  arid  thau,  into  the  word  Begadchephat ; 
and  that  they  might  not  forget  the  letters 
named  Quiefcent,  viz.  a,  h*  v,  and  i,  they 
are  joined  in  the  word  Ahevr.  So  the  uni- 
ver.hri  and  particular  proportions  in  logic 
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:ire  remembered  by  the  words  Barbara,  Ce- 
larent,  Darii,  &c„ 

O thEr  artificial  helps  to  memory  may 
be  juft  mentioned  here. 

Dr.  Grey,  in  his  book  called  Memoria 
Technica,  has  exchanged  the  figures  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  for  fome  confonants, 
b,  d,  t,  f,  1,  y,  p,  k,  n,  and  fome  vowels, 
a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  feverai  diphthongs,  and 
thereby  formed  words  which  denote  num- 
bers, which  may  be  more  eafiiy  remember- 
ed : and  Mr.  Lowe  has  improved  his  fcheme 
in  a fmall  pamphlet  called  Mnemonics  de- 
lineated, whereby  in  feveii  leaves  he  has 
comprized  almoft  an  infinity  of  things  in 
fcience  and  in  common  life,  and  reduced 
them  to  a fort  of  meafure  like  Latin  verfe  ; 
though  the  words  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
Very  barbarous,  being  fuch  a mixture  of 
vowels  and  confonants  as  are  very  unfit  for 
harmony. 

But  after  all,  the  very  writers  on  this 
fubject  have  confefifed  that  feverai  of  thefe 
artificial  helps  of  memory  are  fo  cumber- 
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fome  as  not  to  be  fui table  to  every  temper  or 
perfon  ; nor  are  they  of  any  ufe  for  the  de- 
livery of  a difcourfe  by  memory,  nor  of 
much  fervice  in  learning  the  fciences  : but 
they  may  be  fometimes  pra&ifed  for  the  af- 
fixing our  remembrance  of  certain  fenten- 
ces,.  numbers  or  names* 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 


«F  DETERMINING  A Q^U  ESTION, 

"WH  E N a fubjeft  is  propofed  to 
your  thoughts,  confider  whether 
it  be  knowable  at  all,  or  no;  and  then 
whether  it  be  not  above  the  reach  of  your 
enquiry  and  knowledge  in  the  prefent  ftate  ; 
and  remember  that  it  is  a great  wafte  of 
time  to  bufy  yourfelves  too  much  amongft 
unfearchables : The  chief  ufe  of  thefe  ftu- 
dies  is  to  keep  the  mind  humble,  by  find- 
ing its  own  ignorance  and  weaknefs. 

II.  Consider  again  whether  the  mat- 
ter be  worthy  of  your  enquiry  at  all ; and 
then,  how  far  it  may  be  worthy  of  your 
prefent  fearch  and  labour  according  to 
your  age,  your  time  of  life,  your  flation, 
in  the  world,  your  capacity,  your  pro- 
feffion,  your  chief  defign  and  end.  There 

are 
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are  many  thing  worth  enquiry  to  one 
man,  which  are  not  fo  to  another;  and 
there  are  things  that  may  deferve  the  ftudy 
of  the  fame  perfon  in  one  part  of  life, 
which  would  be  improper  or  impertinent 
at  another.  To  read  books  of  the  art  of 
preaching,  or  difputes  about  church  difci- 
pline,  are  proper  for  a theological  ftitdent  in 
the  end  of  his  academical  Studies,  but  not 
at  the  beginning  of  them:  To  purfue 

mathematical  ftudies  very  largely  may  he 
(lleful  for  rf  profefl'or  of  philosophy,  but 
not  for  a divine. 

III.  Consider  whether  the  fubjedt  of 
your  enquiry  be  eafy  or  difficult;  whether 
you  have  fuffioient  foundation  or  fkill,  fur- 
niture and  advantages  for  the  purfuit  of  it. 
It  would  be  madnels  for  a young  Statuary  to 
attempt  at  fir  ft  to  carve  a Venus  or  a Mer- 
cury, and  efpecially  without  proper  tools. 
And  it  is  equal  folly  for  a man  to  pretend 
to  make  great  improvements  in  natural 
philofophy  without  due  experiments. 

IV.  Consider  whether  the  fubjedt  be 
any  ways  ufeful  or  no,  before  you  engage 
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in  the  fludy  of  it : Often  put  this  queftion 
to  yourfelves,  Cul  bono  f to  what  purpole  ? 
What  end  will  it  attain ) Is  it  for  the  glory 
of  God,  for  the  good  of  men,  for  your 
own  advantage,  for  the  removal  of  any 
natural  or  moral  evil,  for  the  attainment 
of  any  natural  or  moral  good  ? Will  the 
profit  be  equal  to  the  labour  ? There  are 
many  fubtle  impertinencies  learnt  in  the 
fchools,  many  painful  trifles  even  among 
the  mathematical  theorems  and  problems, 
many  difficiles  niigte,  or  laborious  follies 
of  various  kinds,  which  fome  ingenious 
men  have  been  en^a^ed  in.  A due  reflec- 
tion  upon  thefe  things  will  call  the  mind 
away  from  vain  amufements,  and  fare 
much  time. 

V.  Consider  what  tendency  it  has  to 
make  you  wifer  and  better,  as  well  as  to 
make  you  more  learned ; and  thole  quef- 
tions  which  tend  to  wifdom  and  prudence 
in  our  conduct  among  men,  as  well  as  pi- 
ety toward  God,  are  doubtlefs  more  impor- 
tant and  preferable  beyond  all  thofe  enqui- 
ries which  only  improve  our  knowledge  in 
mere  {peculations. 

VI.  If 
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VI.  If  the  queftion  appear  to  be  well 
worth  your  diligent  application,  and  you 
are  furnifhed  with  the  neceflary  requifites 
to  purfue  it,  then  confider  whether  it  be 
dreft  up  and  entangled  in  more  words  than 
is  needful,  or  contain  and  include  more  com- 
plicated ideas  than  is  neceflary;  and  if  fo, 
endeavour  to  reduce  it  to  a greater  fimpli- 
city  and  plainnefs,  which  will  make  the 
enquiry  and  argument  eafier  and  plainer 
all  the  way. 

VII.  If  it  be  ftated  in  an  improper,  ob- 
feure,  or  irregular  form,  it  may  be  melio- 
rated by  changing  the  phrafe,  or  tranfpofing 
the  parts  of  it ; but  be  careful  always  to 
keep  the  grand  and  important  point  of  en- 
quiry the  fame  in  your  newr  ftating  the 
queftion.  Little  tricks  and  deceits  of  fo- 
phiftry,  by  Aiding  in,  or  leaving  out  fuch 
words  as  entirely  change  the  queftion, 
fliould  be  abandoned  and  renounced  by  all 
fair  difputants  and  honeft  fearchers  after 
truth. 

The  flating  a queftion  with  clearnefs 
and  juft  ice  goes  a great  way  many  times  to- 
ward 
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ward  the  anfwering  it.  The  greateft  part 
of  true  knowledge  lies  in  a diftinft  percep- 
tion of  things,  which  are  in  themfelves  dil- 
tinfl;  and  fome  men  give  more  light  and 
knowledge  by  the  bare  ftating  of  the  ques- 
tion with  perfpicuity  and  juftice  than  others 
by  talking  of  it  in  grols  confufion  for  whole 
hours  together.  To  ftate  a queftion  is  but 
to  Separate  and  diSentangle  the  parts  of  it 
from  one  another,  as  well  as  from  every 
thing  which  doth  not  concern  the  queftion, 
and  then  to  lay  the  difentangled  parts  of  the 
queftion  in  due  order  and  method:  Often- 
times without  more  ado  this  fully  refolves 
the  doubt,  and  fhews  the  mind  where  the 
truth  lies  without  argument  or  difpute. 

VIII.  If  the  queftion  relate  to  an  axiom 
or  firft  principle  of  truth,  remember  that 
a long  train  of  confequences  may  depend 
upon  it,  therefore  it  ftiould  not  be  Sudden- 
ly admitted  or  received. 

It  is  not  enough  to  determine  the  truth 
of  any  proportion,  much  lefs  to  raife  it  to 
the  honour  of  an  axiom  or  firft  principle, 
to  Say,  that  it  has  been  believed  through 

j many 
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many  ages,  that  it  has  been  received  by 
many  nations,  that  it  is  almoft  univeilally 
acknowledged,  or  nobody  denies  it,  that 
it  is  eftablifhed  by  human  laws,  or  that 
temporal  penalties  or  reproaches  will  attend 
the  dilbelief  of  it. 

IX.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  forbid  any  pro* 
pofition  the  title  of  an  axiom  becaufe  it  has 
been  denied  by  lome  perfons,  and  doubted  of 
by  others;  for  fome  perfons  have  been  un- 
reafonably  credulous,  and  others  have  been 
as  unreasonably  fceptical.  Then  only  fhould 
a proportion  be  called  an  axiom  or  a ielt-evi- 
dent  truth,  when  by  a moderate  attention 
to  the  fubje£t  and  predicate,  their  connec- 
tion appears  in  fo  plain  a light  and  fo  clear 
an  evidence,  as  needs  no  third  idea  or  mid- 
dle term  to  prove  them  to  be  connected. 

X.  While  you  are  in  fearch  after  truth 
in  queftions  of  a doubtful  nature,  or  fuch 
as  you  have  not  yet  thoroughly  examined, 
keep  up  a juft  indifference  to  either  fide  of 
thequeftion,  if  you  would  be  led  honeftly 
into  the  truth : Fora  defire  or  inclination 
leaning  to  either  lule,  biaffcs  the  judgment 
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ftrangely ; whereas  by  this  indifference  for 
every  thing  but  truth,  you  will  be  excited 
to  examine  fairly  inftead  of  prefuming,  and 
your  affent  will  be  fe cured  from  going  be- 
yond your  evidence: 

XI.  For  the  mofl  part  people  are  born 
to  their  opinions,  and  never  queftion  the. 
truth  of  what  their  family  or  their  country 
or  their  party  profefs.  They  clothe  their 
minds  as  they  do  their  bodies  after  the 
fafhion  in  vogue,  not  one  of  a hundred 
ever  examines  their  principles.  It  is  fuf- 
fpedled  of  lukewarmnefs  to  fuppofe  exami- 
nation neceffary,  and  it  will  be  charged  as  a 
tendency  to  apoftacy,  if  we  go  about  to  ex- 
amine them.  Perfons  are  applauded  for 
prefuming  they  are  in  the  right,  and  (as 
Mr.  Locke  faith)  he  that  confiders  and  en- 
quires into  the  reafon  of  things,  is  counted 
a foe  to  orthodoxy,  becaufe  poffibly  he  may 
deviate  from  fome  of  the  received  doctrines. 
And  thus  men  without  any  induflry  or  ac~ 
quifition  of  their  own,  (lazy  and  idle  as 
they  are)  inherit  local  truths,  i.e  the  truths 
of  that  place  where  they  live,  and  are  inur- 
ed to  alfent  without  evidence. 
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This  hath  a long  and  unhappy  influence; 
for  if  a man  can  bring  his  mind  once  to  be 
pofitive  and  fierce  for  propofitions  whofe 
evidence  he  hath  never  examined,  and  that 
in  matters  of  the  greatest  concernment, 
he  will  naturally  follow  this  fhort  and  eafy 
way  of  judging  and  believing  in  cafes  of 
lefs  moment,  and  build  all  his  opinions 
upon  infufficient  grounds. 

XII.  In  determining  a queftion,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  a matter  of  difficulty  and 
importance,  do  not  take  up  with  partial  exa- 
mination, but  turn  your  thoughts  011  all 
{ides  to  gather  in  all  the  light  you  can  to- 
ward the  folution  of  it.  Take  time,  and 
ufe  all  the  helps  that  are  to  be  attained  be- 
fore you  fully  determine,  except  only 
where  prefent  neceffity  of  adlion  calls  for 
fpeedy  determination. 

If  you  would  know  what  may  be  call- 
ed a partial  examination,  take  thefe  inftan- 
ces,  viz. 

When  you  examine  an  objed  of  fenfe, 
or  enquire  into  fome  matter  of  fenfation 

at 
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at  too  great  a didance  from  the  object,  or 
in  an  inconvenient  fituation  of  it,  or  under 
any  indifpodtion  of  the  organs,  or  any  dif- 
guife  whatfoever  relating  to  the  medium  or 
the  organ  of  the  objedt  itfelf;  or  when  you 
examine  it  by  the  fenfe  only,  where  others 
might  be  employed;  or  when  you  enquire 
into  it  by  fenfe  only,  without  the  ufe  of 
the  undemanding,  and  judgment,  and 
reafon. 

i i 

If  it  be  a quedion  which  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  reafon  and  argument,  then  your 
examination  is  partial,  when  you  turn  the 
quedion  only  in  one  light,  and  do  not  turn 
it  on  all  ddes;  when  you  look  upon  it  on- 
ly in  its  relations  and  afpedts  to  one  fort 
of  objects  and  not  to  another  ; when  you 
confider  only  the  advantages  of  it,  and  the 
reafons  for  it,  and  negledt  to  think  of  the 
reafons  againd  it,  and  never  furvey  its 
inconveniences  too;  when  you  determine 
on  a fudden,  before  you  have  given  your- 
felf  a due  time  for  weighing  all  circum- 
dances,  &c. 
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Again,  If  it  be  a queflion  of  fact  de- 
pending upon  the  report  or  teftimony  of 
men,  your  examination  is  but  partial,  when 
you  enquire  only  what  one  man  or  a few 
fay,  and  avoid  the  teftimony  of  others  ; 
when  you  only  alk  what  thole  report  who 
were  not  eye  or  ear  witneffes,  and  negledt 
thofe  who  law  and  heard  it ; when  you 
content  yourfelf  with  mere  loole  and  gene- 
ral talk  about  it,  and  never  enter  into  par- 
ticulars ; or  when  there  are  many  who  de- 
ny the  fact,  and  you  never  concern  yourfelf 
about  their  reafons  for  denying  it,  but  re- 
folve  to  believe  only  thofe  who  affirm  it. 

There  is  yet  further  a fault  in  your 
partial  examination  of  any  queftion,  when 
vou  refolve  to  determine  it  bv  natural  rea- 

* j 

Ion  only  where  you  might  be  affilted  by  fu- 
pernatural  revelation  ; or  when  you  decide 
the  point  by  fome  word  or  fentence,  or 
by  fome  part  of  revelation,  without  com- 
paring it  with  other  parts,  which  might 
give  further  light  and  better  help  to  de- 
termine the  meaning. 
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It  is  alfo  a culpable  partiality  if  you 
examine  fome  doubtful  or  pretended  vifioa 
or  revelation  without  the  ule  of  reafon;  or 
without  the  life  of  that  revelation  which  is 
undoubted  and  fufRciently  proved  to  be 
divine.  Thele  are  all  inftances  of  imperfect 
examination,  and  we  fhould  never  determine 
a queftion  by  one  or  two  lights  where  we 
may  have  advantage  of  three  or  four. 

XIII.  Take  heed  left  fome  darling  no- 
tion, fome  favourite  hypothecs,  fome  be- 
loved doctrine,  or  fome  common  but  unexa- 
mined opinion,  be  made  a teft  of  the  truth 
or  falfhood  of  all  other  propofitions  about  the 
fame  fubje<ft.  Dare  not  build  much  upon 
fuch  a notion  or  dodtrine  till  it  be  very 
fully  examined,  accurately  adj lifted,  and  fuf- 
ficiently  confirmed.  Some  perfons  by  in- 
dulging fuch  a practice  have  been  led  into 
long  ranks  of  errors  ; they  have  found 
themfelves  involved  in  a train  of  miftakes 
by  taking  up  fome  pretty  hypothecs  or 
principle,  either  in  philofophy,  politicks, 
or  religion,  upon  flight  and  infufticient, 
grounds,  and  eftablifhing  that  as  a teft 
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and  rule  by  winch  to  judge  of  all  othci 
things* 

XIV.  For  the  fame  reafon  have  a care 
of  fuddenly  determing  any  one  queRion  on 
which  the  determination  of  any  kindred  or 
parallel  cafes  will  eafily  or  naturally  follow. 
Take  heed  of  receiving  any  wrong  turn  in 
your  early  judgment  of  things;  be  watch- 
ful as  far  as  poflible  againR  any  falfe  bias 
which  may  be  given  to  the  underRanding, 
efpecially  in  younger  years.  The  indul- 
gence of  fome  one  filly  opinion,  or  the 
giving  credit  to  one  foolifh  fable,  lays  the 
mind  open  to  be  impofed  upon  by  many. 
The  antient  Romans  were  taught  to  believe 
that  Romulus  and  Remus  the  founders  of 
their  Rate  and  empire  were  expofed  in  the 
woods,  and  nurled  by  a wolf : This  Rory 
prepared  their  minds  for  the  reception  of 
any  talcs  of  the  like  nature  relating  to 
other  countries.  Trogus  Pompeius  would 
in  force  the  belief  that  one  of  the  antient 
kings  of  Spain  was  alfo  nurfed  and  fuck- 
led  by  a hart,  from  the  fable  of  Romulus 
and  Remus.  It  was  by  the  fame  influence 
they  learned  to  give  up  their  hopes  and 
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fears  to  omens  and  foothfaying,  when  they 
were  once  perfuaded  that  the  greatnefs  of 
their  empire,  and  the  glory  of  Romulus 
their  founder,  were  predicted  by  the  hap- 
py omen  of  twelve  vultures  appearing  to 
him  when  he  fought  where  to  build 
the  city.  They  readily  received  all  the 
following  legends  of  prodigies,  auguries, 
and  prognofticks  for  many  ages  together, 
with  which  Livy  has  furnifhed  his  huge 
hiftory. 

So  the  child  who  is  once  taught  to  be- 
lieve any  one  occurrence  to  be  a good  or  evil 
omen,  or  any  day  of  the  month  or  week 
to  be  lucky  or  unlucky,  hath  a wide  inroad 
made  on  the  foundnefs  of  his  underftand- 
ing  in  the  following  judgments  of  his  life; 
he  lies  ever  open  to  all  the  filly  imprefiions 
and  idle  tales  of  nurfes,  and  imbibes  many 
a foolifh  ftory  with  greedinefs,  which  he 
mu  ft  unlearn  again  if  ever  he  become  ac- 
quainted with  truth  and  wifdom. 

XV.  Have  a care  of  interefting  your 
warm  and  religious  zeal  in  thofe  matters 
which  are  not  fufficientlv  evident  in  them- 
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Selves,  or  winch  are  not  fully  an cl  thorough^ 
ly  examined  and  proved  i hoi  this  zeal, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  when  it  is  once 
engaged,  will  have  a powerful  influence  to 
eftablifh  your  own  minds  in  thofe  doCtrinea 
which  are  really  doubtful,  and  to  flop  up 
all  the  avenues  of  further  light.  This 
will  bring  upon  the  loul  a iort  of  facred 
awe  and  dread  of  herefy,  with  a divine 
concern  to  maintain  whatever  opinion  you 
have  efpoufed  as  divine,  though  perhaps 
you  have  efpoufed  it  without  any  juft  evi- 
dence, and  ought  to  have  renounced  it  as 
falfc  and  pernicious.  ' 

We  ought  to  be  zealous  for  the  mofl 
important  points  of  our  religion,  and  to 
contend  earneftly  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  faints;  but  weought  not  to  employ  this 
facred  fervour  of  fpirit  in  the  fervice  of  any 
article,  till  we  have  feen  it  made  out  with 
plain  and  ftrong  conviction,  that  it  is  a 
ncceftary  or  important  point  of  faith  or 
practice,  and  is  either  an  evident  dictate  of 
the  light  of  nature,  or  an  allured  article 
of  revelation.  Zeal  muft  not  reign  over 
the  powers  of  our  underftanding,  but  obey 
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them  : God  is  the  God  of  light  and  truth, 
a God  of  reafon  and  order,  and  he  never 
requires  mankind  to  ufe  their  natural  fa- 
culties amifs  for  the  fupport  of  his  caufe. 
Even  the  moft  myfterious  and  l'ublime  doc- 
trines of  revelation  are  not  to  be  believed 
without  a juft  reafon  for  it ; nor  fhould  our 
pious  affections  be  engaged  in  the  defence 
of  them,  till  we  have  plain  and  convinc- 
ing proof  that  they  are  certainly  revealed, 
though  perhaps  we  may  never  in  this  world 
attain  to  fueh  clear  and  diftinCl  ideas  of 
them  as  we  defire. 

XVI.  As  a warm  zeal  ought  never  to 
be  employed  in  the  defence  of  any  revealed 
truth,  till  our  reafon  be  well  convinced  of 
the  revelation;  fo  neither  fhould  wit  and 
banter,  jefh  and  ridicule,  ever  be  indulged 
to  oppofe  and  a {fault  any  doctrines  of  pro- 
feffed  revelation,  till  reafon  has  proved  they 
are  not  really  revealed ; And  even  then  thefe 
methods  fhould  be  ufed  very  feldom,  and 
with  the  ntmoft  caution  and  prudence. 
Raillery  and  wit  were  never  made  to  anfwer 
our  enquires  after  truth,  and  to  determine 
a queffion  of  rational  controverfy;  though 
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they  may  fometirnes  be  ferviceable  to  ex- 
pofe  to  contempt  thofe  inconliftent  follies 
which  have  been  fil'd:  abundantly  refuted  by 
argument;  they  ferve  indeed  only  to  cover 
nonfen fe  with  fhame,  whan  reafon  has  firft 
proved  it  to  be  mere  non  fen  fe. 

It  is  therefore  a filly  and  mold  unrea- 
fonablc  teft  which  fome  of  our  deids  have 
introduced  to  judge  of  divine  revelation, 
viz.  to  try  if  it  will  bear  ridicule  and 
laughter.  They  are  effectually  beaten  in 
all  their  combats  at  theftveapons  of  men, 
that  is,  reafon  and  argument ; and  it  would 
not  be  unjuft  (though  it  is  a little  uncourtly) 
to  fay  that  they  would  now  attack  our  reli- 
gion with  the  talents  of  a vile  animal,  tha$ 
is,  grin  and  grimace. 

I cannot  think  that  a jefter  or  a monkey, 
a droll  or  a puppet  can  be  proper  judges 
or  deciders  of  controverfy.  That  which 
drefles  up  all  things  in  difguife,  is  not  like- 
ly to  lead  us  into  any  juft  fentiments  about 
them.  Plato  or  Socrates,  Caefar  or  Alexan- 
der, might  have  a fool’s  coat  clapt  upon 
any  of  them,  and  perhaps  in  this  difgujfe, 

neither. 
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neither  the  wifdom  of  the  one,  nor  the  ma^ 
jefty  of  the  other,  would  iecure  them  from 
a ineer;  this  treatment  would  never  inform 
ns  whether  they  were  kings  of  Haves,  whe-* 
ther  they  were  fools  or  philofophers.  The 
ffrongeff  reafoning,  the  beff  fenfe,  and  the 
politeft  thoughts,  may  be  let  in  a molt  ri- 
diculous light  by  this  grinning  faculty  : 
The  mod:  obvious  axioms  of  eternal  truth 
may  be  dreff  in  a very  foolilh  form,  and 
wrapt  up  in  artful  abfurdities  by  this  ta- 
lent; but  they  are  truth  and  reafon  and 
good  fenfe  Hill.  Euclid  with  all  his  de- 
monHrations  might  be  fo  covered  and  over- 
whelmed with  banter,  that  a beginner  in 
the  mathematics  might  be  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  his  theorems  were  true  or  no,  and 
to  imagine  they  could  never  be  ufeful.  So 
weaker  minds  might  be  ealily  prejudiced 
againfl  the  nobleH  principle  of  truth  and 
goodnefs  ; and  the  younger  part  of  man- 
kind might  be  beat  off  from  the  belief  of 
the  moH  ferious,  the  moff  rational  and  im- 
portant points  even  of  natural  religion  by 
the  impudent  jeffs  of  a profane  wit-  The 
moral  duties  of  the  civil  life,  as  well  as  the 
articles  of  Chriffianity,  may  be  painted  over 
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With  the  colours  of  folly  and  expofed  upon 
a ftaae,  fo  as  to  "ruin  all  focial  and  per- 
sonal virtue  among  the  gay  and  thought- 
lefs  part  of  the  world. 

XVII.  It  fhould  be  obferved  alfo,  that 
thefe  very  men  cry  out  loudly  again  ft  the 
ufe  of  all  fevere  railing  and  reproach  in 
debates,  all  penalties  and  perfecutions  of  the 
ftate,  in  order  to  convince  the  minds  and 
confciences  of  men,  and  determine  points 
of  truth  and  error.  Now  I renounce 
thefe  penal  and  fmarting  methods  of  con- 
vidion  as  much  as  they  do,  and  yet  I think 
ftill  thefe  are  every  whit  as  wife,  as  juft,  and 
as  good  for  this  purpofe,  as  banter  and  ri- 
dicule. Why  fhould  publick  mockery  in 
print,  or  a merry  joke  upon  a ftage,  be  a bet- 
ter teft  of  truth,  than  fevere  railing  farcafms 
and  public  perfecutions  and  penalties  ?■  Why 
fhould  more  light  be  derived  to  the  under- 
ftanding  by  a long  of  fcurrilous  mirth,  or  a 
witty  ballad,  than  there  is  by  a rude  cudgel  ? 
When  a profeftor  of  any  religion  is  fet  up 
to  be  laughed  at,  I cannot  fee  how  this 
fhould  help  us  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  his 
faith  any  better  than  if  he  were  fcourged. 

The 
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The  jeers  of  a theatre,  the  pillory  and  the 
whipping-pofi  are  very  near  a-kin.  When 
the  perfon  or  his  opinion  is  made  the  jeft 
of  the  mob,  or  his  back  the  fh  ambles  of  the 
executioner,  I think  there  i$  no  more  com 

vidlion  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 

. ; 

XVIII.  Besides,  fuppofing  it  is  but  bare- 
ly poffible  that  the  great  God  fhould  reveal 
his  mind  and  will  to  men  by  miracle,  vi- 
fion  , or  infpiration,  it  is  a piece  of  contempt 
and  profane  infolence  to  treat  any  tolerable 
or  rational  appearance  of  fuch  a revelation 
with  jeft  and  laughter,  in  order  to  find 
whether  it  be  divine  or  no.  And  yet,  if  this 
be  a proper  teft  of  revelation,  it  may  be 
properly  applied  to  the  true  as  well  as  the 
falfe,  in  order  to  diflinguifh  it.  Suppofe  a 
royal  proclamation  were  fent  to  a diflan  t 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  fome  of  the  fub- 
jecls  fhould  doubt  whether  it  came  from  the 
King  or  no;  is  it  poffible  that  wit  and  ri- 
dicule fhould  ever  decide  the  point  ? Or  - 
would  the  prince  ever  think  himfelf  treated 
with  juft  honour  to  have  his  proclamation 
canvaffed  in  this  manner  on  a public  flage, 
and  become  the  fport  of  buffoons  in  order 

to 
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to  determine  a queflion,  Whether  it  is  the 
word  of  a King  or  no  ? 

Let  fuch  fort  of  writers  go  on  at  their 
deareft  peril,  and  fport  themfelves  in  their 
own  deceivings;  let  them  at  their  peril  make 
a jeft  at  the  Bible,  and  treat  the  facred  ar- 
ticles of  Christianity  with  feoff  and  merri- 
ment : but  then  let  them  lay  afide  all  their 
pretences  to  reafon  as  well  as  religion  ; and 
as  they  expofe  themfelves  by  fuch  writings 
to  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  men,  fo 
let  them  prepare  to  meet  the  majefty  and 
indignation  of  Cod  without  timely  repen- 
tance, 

V » 

XIX.  In  reading  philofophical,  moral  or 
religious  controverfies,  never  raife  your  ef- 
teem  of  any  opinion  by  the  ah u ranee  and 
zeal  wherewith  the  author  alferts  it,  nor  by 
the  higheft  praifes  he  beftows  upon  it : nor 
on  the  other  hand,  let  your  efteem  of 
an  opinion  be  abated,  nor  your  averfion  to 
it  railed  by  the  Supercilious  contempt  caft 
upon  it  by  a warm  writer,  nor  by  the  Sove- 
reign airs  with  which  he  condemns  it.  Let 
the  force  of  argument  alone  influence  you/ 
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affeiit  or  diffent.  Take  care  that  your  foul 
be  not  warped  or  biafled  on  one  fide  or  the 
other  by  any  {trains  of  flattering  or  abuflve 
language  ; for  there  is  no  queftion  whatfo- 
ioever  but  hath  iome  luch  fort  of  defenders 
and  oppofers.  Leave  thofe  writers  to  their 
own  follies  who  pradtife  thus  upon  the 
weaknefs  of  their  readers  without  argu- 
ment ; leave  them  to  triumph  in  their  own 
fancied  pofieffions  and  victories  : it  is  often- 
times found  that  their  pofieffions  are  but  a 
heap  of  errors,  and  their  boafied  victories 
are  but  overbearing  noife  and  clamour  to 
filence  the  voice  of  truth. 

In  philofophy  and  religion  the  bigots  of 
all  parties  are  generally  the  moft  pofitive, 
and  deal  much  in  this  fort  of  argument. 
Sometimes  thefe  are  the  weapons  of  pride, 
for  a haughty  man  fuppofes  all  his  opinions 
to  be  infallible,  and  imagines  the  contrary 
fentiments  are  ever  ridiculous  and  not  wor- 
thy of  notice.  Sometimes  thefe  ways  of 
talking  are  the  mere  arms  of  ignorance  : 
the  men  who  ufe  them  know  little  of  the 
oppoflte  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  therefore 
they  exult  in  their  own  vain  pretences  to 
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knowledge,  as  though  no  man  of  fenfe  could 
oppofe  their  opinion.  They  rail  at  an  ob- 
je£lion  againft  their  own  fentiments,  be- 
caufe  they  can  find  no  other  anfwer  to  it 
but  railing.  And  men  of  learning  by  their 
excefive  vanity  have  been  fometimes  tempt- 
ed into  the  fame  infolent  practice  as  well  as 
the  ignorant. 

Yet  let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  there 
are  fome  truths  fo  plain  and  evident  that 
the  oppofition  to  them  is  ftrange,  unac- 
countable, and  almoft  monftrous  : and  in 
vindication  of  fuch  truths  a writer  of  good 
fenfe  may  fometimes  be  allowed  to  ufe  a de- 
gree of  aifu ranee,  and  pronounce  them 
ftrongly  with  an  air  of  confidence,  while 
he  defends  them  with  reafons  of  convincing 
force. 

XX.  Sometimes  a queffion  may  be  pro- 
pofed  which  is  of  fo  large  and  extenfive  a 
nature,  and  refers  to  fuch  a multitude  of  fub- 
jefts,  as  ought  not  in  juftice  to  be  deter- 
mined at  once  by  a fugle  argument  or  an- 
fwer : as  if  one  thou  Id  afk  me,  Are  you  a 
profefied  difciple  of  the  Stoicks  or  the  Pla- 
tonics ? Do  you  receive  and  affent  to  the 
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principles  of  Gaflendus,  Defcartes,  or  Sir 
Ilaac  Newton  ? Have  you  chofen  the  hypo- 
thecs of  Tycho  or  Copernicus  ? Have  you 
devoted  yourlelftothe  fentimentsof  Armini- 
us  or  Calvin  ? Are  your  notions  epifcopal, 
pre{byterian,orindependant  r &c.  I think  it 
may  he  very  proper  in  fuch  cafes  not  to  give  an 
anfwer  in  the  grofs,  but  rather  to  enter  into 
a detail  of  particulars,  and  explain  one’s 
own  fentiments.  Perhaps  there  is  no  man 
nor  fet  of  men  upon  earth  whole  fentiments 
I entirely  follow.  God  has  given  me  rea- 
fon  to  judge  for  myfelf,  and  though  I may 
fee  fufficient  ground  to  agree  to  the  greateft 
part  of  the  opinions  of  one  perfon  or  party, 
yet  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  I Ihould 
receive  them  all.  Truth  does  not  always  2;o 
by  the  lump,  nor  does  error  tindfcure  and 
fpoil  all  the  articles  of  belief  that  fome  one 
party  profelfes. 

Since  there  are  difficulties  attend  every 
fcherne  of  human  knowledge,  it  is  enough 
for  me  in  the  main  to  incline  to  that  fide 
which  has  the  feweft  difficulties  ; and  1 
would  endeavour  as  far  as  poffible  to  cor- 
redl  the  miflakes  or  the  harlh  expreffions  cl- 


one 


one  party,  by  foftening  and  reconciling  me- 
thods, by  reducing  the  extremes,  and  by 
borrowing  fome  of  the  bed:  principles  or 
phrafes  from  another.  Cicero  was  one  of 
the  greated  men  of  antiquity,  and  gives  us 
an  account  of  the  various  opinions  of  philo- 
fophers  in  his  age ; but  he  himfelf  was  of 
the  ecle&ick  fe£t,  and  chofe  out  of  each  of 
them  fuch  pofitions  as  in  his  wifed  judg- 
ment came  neared  to  the  truth. 

XXI.  When  you  are  called  in  the  courfe 
of  life  or  religion  to  judge  and  determine 
concerning  any  quedion,  and  to  affirm  or 
deny  it,  take  a full  furvey  of  the  objec- 
tions againd  it,  as  well  as  of  the  arguments 
for  it,  as  far  as  your  time  and  cireumdances 
admit,  and  fee  on  which  fide  the  preponde- 
ration  fills.  If  either  the  objefHons  againd 
any  propof  tion,  or  the  arguments’  for  the 
defence  of  it,  carry  in  them  mod  undoubted 
evidence,  and  are  plainly  unahfwerable, 
they  will  and  ought  to  con  drain  the  aflent, 
though  there  may  be  many  feemiog  proba- 
bilities on  the  other  fide,  which  at  fird  fight 
would  fatter  the  judgment  to  favour  it. 
Eut  where  the  reafons  on  both  fides  are  very 
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ileat  of  equal  weight,  there  fufpenfion  or 
doubt  is  our  duty,  unlefs  in  cales  wherein 
prefent  determination  or  practice  is  required, 
and  there  we  mull  aft  according  to  the  pre- 
fent appearing  preponderation  of  reafons. 

XXII.  In  matters  of  moment  and  im- 
portance, it  is  our  duty  indeed  to  feek  after 
certain  and  conclulive  arguments,  (if  they 
can  be  found)  in  order  to  determine  a quef- 
tion  : but  where  the  matter  is  of  little  con- 
fequence,  it  is  not  worth  our  labour  to 
fpend  much  time  in  feeking  after  certain- 
ties ; it  is  fufficient  here,  if  probable  reafons 
otter  themfelves.  And  even  in  matters  of 
greater  importance,  eipecialiy  where  daily 
practice  is  necelfary,  and  where  we  cannot 
attain  any  fufficient  or  certain  grounds  to 
determine  a queftion  on  either  fide,  we  mud: 
then  take  up  with  fuch  probable  arguments 
as  we  can  arrive  at.  But  this  general  rule 
fhould  beobferved,  viz.  To  take  heed  that 
our  affent  be  no  ftronger,  or  rife  no  higher 
in  the  degree  of  it,  than  the  probable  argu- 
ment will  fupport. 
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XXIII.  There  are  many  things  even  in 
religion,  as  well  as  in  philofophy  and 
civil  life,  which  we  believe  with  very  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  affent,  and  this  is  or  fhould 
be  always  regulated  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  evidence  which  we  enjoy  : 
and  perhaps  there  are  a thoufand  gradations 
in  our  affent  to  the  things  we  believe,  be- 
caufe  there  are  thoufands  of  circumlfances 
relating  to  different  queftions,  which  in- 
creafe  or  diminifh  the  evidence  we  have  con- 
cerning them,  and  that  in  matters  both  of 
reafon  and  revelation. 

T believe  there  is  a God,  and  that  obe- 
dience is  due  to  him  from  every  reafonable 
creature  : this  I am  mod:  fully  affured  of, 
becaule  I have  the  ffrongeft  evidence,  fince 
it  is  the  plain  diffate  both  of  reafon  and 
revelation. 

Again,  I believe  there  is  a future  refur- 
re6lion  of  the  dead,  becaufe  fcripture  tells 
us  fo  in  the  plained:  terms,  though  reafon 
lays  nothing  of  it.  I believe  alfo  that  the 
fame  matter  of  our  bodies  which  died  (in 
part  at  lead:)  fhall  arife  ; but  I am  not  fo 
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fully  allured  of  this  circumftance,  becaufe 
the  revelation  of  it  is  not  quite  fo  clear  and 
exprefs.  Yet  further,  I believe  that  the 
good  men  who  were  acquainted  here  on 
earth  fhall  know  each  other  in  heaven  ; but 
my  perfualion  of  it  is  not  abfolutely  certain, 
becaufe  my  aft'ent  to  it  arifes  only  from  cir- 
cumftantial  reafonings  of  men  upon  what 
God  has  told  us,  and  therefore  my  evi- 
dences are  not  ftrong  beyond  a poflibility  of 
miftake.  This  direction  cannot  be  too  of- 
ten repeated,  that  our  aflent  ought  always 
to  keep  pace  with  our  evidence,  and  our  be- 
lief of  any  proportion  fhould  never  rife 
higher  than  the  proof  or  evidence  we  have 
to  fupport  it,  nor  fhould  our  faith  run  fafter 
than  right  reafon  can  encourage  it. 

XXIV.  Perhaps  it  will  be  objected  here, 
Why  then  does  our  Saviour  in  the  hiftqries 
of  the  Golpel  fo  much  commend  a ftrong 
faith,  and  lay  out  both  his  miraculous  be- 
nefits and  his  praifes  upon  fome  of  thofe 
poor  creatures  of  little  reafoning,  who  pro- 
feft  an  allured  belief  of  his  commiffion  and 
power  to  heal  them  ? 
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I answer,  The  God  of  nature  has  given 
every  man  his  own  reafon  to  be  the  judge 
of  evidence  to  himfeif  in  particular,  and  to 
direct  his  a (Tent  ill  all  things  about  which 
he  is  called  to  judge  ; and  even  the  matters 
of  revelation  are  to  be  believed  by  us,  be- 
caufe  our  reafon  pronounces  the  revelation 
to  be  true.  Therefore  the  great  God  will 
not,  or  cannot,  in  any  inftances  require  us 
to  aflent  to  any  thing  without  reafonable  or 
iufficient  evidence,  nor  to  believe  any  propo- 
fition  more  lfrongly  than  what  oUr  evidence 
for  it  will  fupport.  We  have  therefore 
abundant  ground  to  believe  that  thofe  per- 
fons  of  whom  our  Saviour  requires  fuch  a 
ftrong  faith,  or  whom  he  commends  for 
their  ftrong  faith,  had  as  ftrong  and  certain 
evidence  of  his  power  and  commiffion  from 
the  credible  and  inconteftible  reports  they 
had  heard  of  his  miracles,  which  were 
.wrought  on  purpofe  to  give  evidence  to  his 
commiffion*.  Now  in  fuch  a cafe  both  this 

ftrong 

When  our  Saviour  gently  reproves  Thomas  for  his 
unbelief,  John  xx.  20.  he  docs  it  in  thefe  words,  “ Be- 
•:?,ufe  thou  haft  feen  me,  1 homas,  thou  haft  believed' : 
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itrong  faith  and  the  open  profeffion  of  it 
were  very  worthy  of  public  encouragement 
and  praife  from  our  Saviour,  becaufe  of  the 
great  and  publick  oppofition  which  the  ma- 
giftrates  and  thepriefts  and  the  doctors  of  the 
age  made  againft  Jefus  the  man  of  Naza- 
reth, when  he  appeared  as  the  Meffiah. 

And  befides  all  this  it  may  be  reafonably 
fuppofed,  with  regard  to  fome  of  thofe 
ftrong  exercifes  of  faith  which  are  required 
and  commended,  that  thefe  believers  had 
fome  further  hints  of  inward  evidence  and 
immediate  revelation  from  God  himfelf;  as 
when  St.  Peter  confeffes  Chrift  to  be  the 
fon  of  God,  Matth.  xvi.  16,  17.  our  bleffed 
Saviour  commends  him,  faying,  “ Bleffed 
art  thou,  Simon-Barjona but  he  adds, 

bleffed  are  they  who  have  not  feen,  and  yet  have  be- 
lieved,” u c.  Bleffed  are  they  who,  though  they  have 
not  been  favoured  with  the  evidence  of  their  fenfes  as 
thou  haft  been,  yet  have  been  convinced  by  the  rea- 
fonable  and  fufficient  moral  evidence  of  the  well- 
grounded  report  of  others,  and  have  believed  in  me 
upon  that  evidence.  Of  this  moral  evidence  Mr. 
Ditton  writes  exceeding  well  in  his  book  of  the  Re- 
(urredtion  of  Chrift. 
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“ Fleffi  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 

✓ 

thee,  but  my  father  which  is  in  Heaven.” 

And  the  fame  may  be  faid  concerning 
the  faith  of  miracles,  the  exercife  whereof 
was  fometimes  required  of  the  difciples  and 
others,  /.  e.  when  by  inward  and  divine  in- 
fluences God  aflured  them  fuch  miracles 
fhould  be  wrought,  their  obedience  to  and 
compliance  with  thefe  divine  illuminations 
was  expected  and  commended.  Now  this 
fupernatural  infpiration  carried  fuflicient  evi- 
dence with  it  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  ancient 
prophets,  though  we  who  never  felt  it  are 
not  fo  capable  to  judge  and  diftinguifh  it. 

XXV.  What  is  faid  before  concerning 
truth  or  doctrines,  may  be  alfo  affirmed  con- 
cerning duties  ; the  reafon  of  both  is  the 
fame;  as  the  one  are  truths  for  our  fpecu- 
lation,  the  others  are  truths  for  our  practice. 
Duties  which  are  exprefsly  required  in  the 
plain  language  of  Scripture,  or  di&ated  by 
the  mold  evident  reafoning  upon  firfl:  prin- 
ciples, ought  to  bind  our  confluences  more 
than  thofe  which  are  but  dubioufly  inferred, 
and  that  only  from  occafional  occurrence  s, 
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incidents  and  circumftances : As  for  in- 
fiance,  I am  certain  that  I ought  to  pray  to 
God;  my  confcience  is  bound  to  this,  be- 
caufe  there  are  moil  evident  commands  for  it 
to  be  found  in  Scripture,  as  well  as  to  he  de- 
rived from  reafon,  I believe  alfo  that  I may 
pray  to  God  either  by  a written  form,  or 
without  one,  becaufe  neither  reafon  nor  re- 
velation exprefsly  requires  either  of  thefe 
modes  of  prayer  at  all  times,  or  forbids 
the  other.  I cannot  therefore  bind  my 
confcience  to  pradtife  the  one  fo  as  utterly 
to  renounce  the  other  ; but  I would  prac- 
tife  either  of  them  as  my  reafon  and  other 
circumftances  direct  me. 

Again,  I believe  that  Chriftians  ought  to 
remember  the  death  of  Chrift  by  the  fymbols 
of  bread  and  wine  ; and  I believe  there 
ought  to  be  pallors  in  a Chriftian  church 
fome  way  ordained  or  fet  apart  to  lead  the 
worlhip,  and  to  blels  and  diftribute  thefe 
elements  ; but  the  laft  of  thefe  practices  is 
not  lo  exprefsly  directed,  prefcribed,  and  re- 
quired in  fcripture  as  the  former;  and  there- 
fore I feel  my  confcience  evidently  bound 
to  remember  the  Death  of  Chrift  with  fome 
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Society  of  Chriftians  or  other,  {nice  it  is  a 
mod  plain  command,  though  their  me- 
thods of  ordaining  a paffor  be  very  diffe- 
rent from  other  men,  or  from  my  own 
opinion;  or  whether  the  perfon  who  dis- 
tributes thefe  elements  be  only  an  occa- 
sional or  a fettled  adminiflrator  ; fince  none 
of  thefe  things  are  plainly  determined  in 
Scripture.  1 mull  not  omit  or  neglefl  an 
exprefs  command  becaufe  Some  unneceffarv 
circutnfhnces  are  dubious.  And  I truft  I 
fhall  receive  approbation  from  the  God  of 
Nature  and  from  Jefus  my  Judge  at  the 
laft  day,  if  I have  endeavoured  in  this 
manner  to  believe  and  pracfife  every  thing 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  evidence 
which  God  has  given  me  about  it,  or 
which  he  has  put  me  into  a capacity  to  Seek 
and  obtain  in  the  age  and  nation  wherein 
I live.  * 

Query,  Whether  the  obffinate  deifts 
and  the  fataliifs  of  Great-Britain  will  find 
Sufficient  apology  from  this  principle  ? 
hut  I leave  them  to  venture  the  awful  ex- 
periment. 


XXVI.  Wig 
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XXVI.  We  may  obferve  thefe  three  rules 
in  judging  of  probabilities  which  are  to  be 
determined  by  real  on,  relating  either  to 
things  pad:  or  things  to  come. 

1.  That  which  agrees  mod:  with  the 
conditution  of  nature  carries  the  great  eft 
probability  in  it,  where  no  other  circum- 
ftance  appears  to  counterpoife  it:  as,  if  I 
let  loofe  a greyhound  within  light  of  a hare 
upon  a large  plain,  there  is  great  probabi- 
lity the  greyhound  will  feize  her;  that  a 
thoufand  fparrows  will  fly  away  at  the 
light  of  a hawk  among  them. 

2.  That  which  is  mod  conformable  to 
the  condant  obfervations  of  men,  or  to 
experiments  frequently  repeated,  is  mod 
likely  to  be  true:  As,  that  a winter  will 
not  pafs  away  in  England  without  fome 
frod  and  fnow;  that  if  you  deal  out  great 
quantities  of  drong  liquor  to  the  mob, 
there  will  be  many  drunk;  that  a large 
adembly  of  men  will  be  of  different  opi- 
nions in  any  doubtful  point;  that  a thief 
will  make  his  efcape  out  of  prifon  if  the 
doors  of  it  are  unguarded  at  midnight. 

3.  In 
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3.  In  matters  of  fadt,  which  are  part  or 
prefent,  where  neither  nature,  nor  obser- 
vation, nor  cuftom  gives  us  any  fufhcient 
information  on  either  fide  of  the  queftion, 
there  we  may  derive  a probability  from  the 
atteflation  of  wife  and  honeft  men  by  word 
or  writing,  or  the  concurring  witneffes  of 
multitudes  who  have  feen  and  known  what 
they  relate,  &c.  This  teftimony  in  many  caf- 
es will  arife  to  the  degree  of  moral  certainty. 
So  we  believe  that  the  plant  tea  grows  in 
China;  and  that  the  Emperor  of  the  Turks 
lives  at  Conftantinople ; that  Julius  CaSar 
conquered  France  ; and  that  Jefus  our  Savi-* 
our  lived  and  died  in  Judea  ; that  thoufands 
were  converted  to  the  Chriftian  Faith  in  a 
century  after  the  death  of  Chrifl ; and  that 
the  books  which  contain  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion are  certain  hiftories  and  epiftles  which 
were  written  above  a thoufand  years  ago. 
There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  fuch  propo- 
rtions which  can  admit  of  no  realonable 
doubt,  though  they  are  not  matters  which 
are  direTly  evident  to  our  own  fenfes  or  our 
mere  reafoning  powers. 


XXVII.  When 
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XXVII.  When  a point  hath  been  well 
examined,  and  our  own  judgment  fettled 
upon  juft  arguments  in  our  manly  age,  and 
after  a large  furvey  of  the  merits  of  the 
caule,  it  would  be  a weaknefs  for  us  always 
to  continue  fluttering  in  iufpenfe.  We  ought 
therefore  to  ft  and  firm  in  fuch  well  efta- 
blifhed  principles,  and  not  be  tempted  to 
change  and  alter  for  the  fake  of  every  dif- 
ficulty, or  every  occaflonal  objection.  We 
are  not  to  be  carried  about  with  every  flying 
doCtrine,  like  children  tolled  to  and  fro,  and 
wavering  with  the  wind.  It  is  a good  thing 
to  have  the  heart  eftablilhed  with  grace,  not 
with  meats : that  is  in  the  great  doCtrines 
of  the  gofpel  of  grace,  and  in  Jefus  Chrift 
who  is  the  fame  yefterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever  ; but  it  is  not  fo  necefiary  in  the  more 
minute  matters  of  religion,  fuch  as  meats 
and  drinks,  forms  and  ceremonies,  which 
are  of  lefs  importance,  and  for  which  Scrip- 
ture has  not  given  fuch  expreis  directions. 
This  is  the  advice  of  the  great  Apoftle, 
Epb.  iv.  14.  Heb.  xiii.  8,  9. 

In  fhort,  thofe  truths  which  are  the 
fprings  of  dailv  practice  fhould  be  fettled  as 

foon 
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loon  as  we  can  with  the  exercife  of  our 
bed:  powers,  after  the  ftate  of  manhood  : 
but  thofe  things  wherein  we  may  podibly 
miftake,  fhould  never  he  fo  abfolutely  and 
finally  eltablidied  and  determined  as  though 
we  were  infallible.  If  the  papiils  of  Great- 
Britain  had  indulged  fuch  a refolute  efla- 
blifhment  and  aflurancc  in  the  days  of  King 
Henry  the  VIII.  or  Queen  Elizabeth,  there 
never  had  been  a reformation : nor  would 
any  heathen  have  been  converted  even  un- 
der the  miniftry  of  St.  Paul,  if  their  obfti- 
nate  fettlemcnt  in  their  idolatries  had  kept 
their  eves  (hut  agaiind:  all  further  light. 

J o o 

Yet  this  fhould  not  hinder  us  from  fettling 
our  molt  important  principles  of  faith  and 
pradlice,  where  reafon  fhines  with  its  clear- 
ed; evidence,  and  the  Word  of  God  plainly 

determines  truth  and  duty, 
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XXVIII.  But  let  us  remember  alio  that 
though  the  Golpel  he  an  infallible,  revela-i 
tion,  we  are  but  fallible  interpreters,  when 
we  determine  the  fenfe  even  of  iome  Iith 
porfant  propositions  written  there ; and  there- 
fore though  we  feem  to  be  eftablifhed  in  the 
belief  of  any  particular  fenfe  of  Scripture, 

and 
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and  though  there  may  be  juft  calls  of  Pro- 
vidence to  profefs  and  fubfcribe  it ; yet  there 
is  no  need  that  we  fhould  refolve  or  pro- 
mile,  lubfcribe  or  fwear  never  to  change 
our  mind,  imce  it  is  poflible  in  the  nature 
and  courl'e  of  things  we  may  meet  with 
luch  a folid  and  fubftantial  objection,  as 
may  give  us  a quite  different  view  of  things 
from  what  we  once  imagined,  and  may  lay 
before  us  fufficient  evidence  of  the  con- 
trary. We  may  happen  to  find  a fairer 
light  caft  over  the  fame  Scriptures,  and  fee 
realon  to  alter  our  fentiments  even  in  fome 
points  of  moment.  Sic  fentio , Jic  fentiamy 
i.  e.  fo  I believe,  and  fol  will  believe,  is  the 
prifon  of  the  foul  for  life-time,  and  a bar 
aguinft  all  the  improvements  of  the  mind. 
To  impofe  fuch  a profdfion  on  other  men 
in  matters  not  abfolutely  neceftarv  and  not 
abfolutely  certain,  is  a criminal  ulurpation 
and  tyranny  over  faith  and  confciencc,  and 
none  has  power  to  require  it  but  an  infal- 
lible dictator. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


OF  E N O.TJ  IRING  INTO  CAUSES  AND  EF- 
FECT S. 


COME  effe&s  are  found  out  by  their 
caufes,  and  fome  caufes  by  their  ef- 
fects. Let  us  conlider  both  thefe. 

I.  When  we  are  enquiring  into  the 
caufes  of  any  particular  effect  or  appear- 
ance, either  in  the  world  of  nature,  or  in 
the  civil  or  moral  concerns  of  men,  we 
may  follow  this  method. 

% 

i.  Consider  what  effects  or  appear- 
ances you  have  known  of  a kindred  nature, 
and  what  have  been  the  certain  and  real 
caufes  of  them  ; for  like  effects  have  gene- 
rally 
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rally  like  caufes,  efpecially  when  they  are 
found  in  the  lame  lort  of  lubjedls. 

2.  Consider  what  are  the  feveral  pof- 
fible  caufes  which  may  produce  fuch  an  ef- 
fect : and  find  out  by  fome  circumftances 
how  many  of  thole  poflible  caufes  are  ex- 
cluded in  this  particular  cafe  : Thence  pro- 
ceed by  degrees  to  the  probable  caufes,  till 
a more  dole  attention  and  infpedtion  fhall 
exclude  fome  of  them  alfo,  and  lead  you 
gradually  to  the  real  and  certain  caufe. 

3.  Consider  what  things  preceded  fuch 
an  event  or  appearance,  which  might  have 
any  influence  upon  it ; and  though  we 
cannot  certainly  determine  the  caufe  of 
any  thing  only  from  its  going  before  the  ef- 
fed,  yet  among  the  many  forerunners  we 
may  probably  light  upon  the  true  caufe  by 
further  and  more  particular  enquiry. 

4.  Consider  whether  one  caufe  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  produce  the  effect,  or  whether  it 
does  not  require  a concurrence  of  feveral 
caufes;  and  then  endeavour  as  far  as  poflible 
to  adjufl:  the  degrees  of  influence  that  each 

caufe 
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caufe  might  have  in  producing  the  effed, 
and  the  proper  agency  and  influence  of  each 
of  them  therein. 


So  in  natural  philofophy,  if  1 would  find 
what  are  the  principles  or  caufes  of  that 
fenfation  which  we  call  heat  when  I ftand 
near  the  fire;  here  I fhall  find  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  there  be  an  agency  of  the  particles 
of  fire  on  my  flefh,  either  mediately  by 
themfelves,  or  at  lead  by  the  intermediate 
air ; there  mud  be  a particular  fort  of  mo- 
tion and  vellication  impred  upon  my  nerves ; 
there  mud  be  a derivation  of  that  motion 
to  the  brain ; and  there  mult  be  an  at- 
tention of  my  foul  to  this  motion  : if 
either  of  thefe  are  wanting  the  fenfation  of 
heat  will  not  be  produced. 


bo  in  the  moral  world,  if  I enquire  into 
the  revolution  of  a lfate  or  kingdom,  per- 
haps I find  it  brought  about  by  the  tyranny 
or  folly  of  a prince,  or  by  the  difaffedlion 
of  his  own  fubje&s;  and  this  difaffedion 


and  opposition  may  arife  either  upon  the 


account  of  impofitions  in  relic-ion, 

juries  relating  to  their  civil  rights  ; 
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or  in- 
or  the 


revolution 
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revolution  may  be  effefled  by  the  invafioii 
of  a foreign  army,  or  by  the  oppof tion  of 
fome  perfon  at  home  or  abroad  that  lays 
claim  to  the  government,  &c.  or  a hero 
who  would  guard  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple ; or  by  many  of  thefe  concurring  to- 
gether; then  we  muft  adjuft  the  influences 
of  each  as  wifely  as  we  can,  and  not  afcribe 
the  whole  event  to  one  of  them  alone. 

i 

II.  When  we  are  enquiring  into  the  ef- 
fects of  any  particular  caufe  or  caufes,  we 
may  follow  this  method. 

1.  Consider  diligently  the  nature  of 
every  caufe  apart,  and  obferve  what  ef- 
fect every  part  or  property  of  it  will  tend 
to  produce. 

2.  Consider  the  caufes  united  together 
in  their  feveral  natures,  and  ways  of  opera- 
tion ; enquire  how  far  the  powers  or  pro- 
perties of  one  will  hinder  or  promote  the 
effeffs  of  the  other,  and  wifely  balance  the 
proportions  of  their  influence. 

D d 2,  Consider 
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3.  Consider  what  the  fubjedt  is,  in  or 
upon  which  the  caufeis  to  operate:  For  the 
lame  caufe  on  different  iubjedts  will  often- 
times produce  different  effects,  as  the  fun 
which  foftens  wax  will  harden  clay. 

4.  Be  frequent  and  diligent  in  making  all 
proper  experiments,  in  fetting  fuch  caufes 
at  work,  whofe  effects  you  defire  to  know, 
and  putting  together  in  an  orderly  manner 
ftich  things  as  are  mod;  likely  to  produce 
fome  Ufeful  effects,  according  to  the  bed 
furvey  you  can  take  of  all  the  concurring 
caufes  and  circumdances. 

5.  Observe  carefully  all  the  events 
which  happen  either  by  an  occafonal  con- 
currence of  various  caufes,  or  by  the  in- 
dudrious  application  of  knowing  men  : 
And  when  you  fee  any  happy  effedt  cer- 
tainly produced,  and  often  repeated,  trea- 
fure  it  up  together  with  the  known  caufes 
of  it  amongd  your  improvements. 

6.  Take  a juft  furvey  of  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  attend  the  operation  of 
any  caufe  or  caufes,  whereby  any  lpecial 

effect 
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effect  is  produced  ; and  find  out  as  far  as 
poffible  how  far  any  of  thofe  circumftan- 
ces  had  a tendency  either  to  obftrudt  or 
promote  or  change  thofe  operations,  and 
confequently  how  far  the  effedf  might  he 
influenced  by  them. 

In  this  manner  phyficians  pradtife  and 
improve  their  fkill.  They  confider  the  va- 
rious known  effects  of  particular  herbs  or 
drugs,  they  meditate  what  will  be  the 
effedts  of  their  compofltion,  and  whether 
the  virtues  of  the  one  will  exalt  or  diminifh 
the  force  of  the  other,  or  corredt  any  of  its 
nocent  qualities.  Then  they  obferve  the 
native  conftitution,  and  the  prefent  tem- 
per or  circumflances  of  the  patient,  and 
what  is  likelv  to  be  the  effedt  of  fuch  a 

j 

medicine  on  fuch  a patient.  And  in  all  un- 
common cafes  they  make  wife  and  cautious 
experiments,  and  nicely  obferve  the  effedts 
of  particular  compound  medicines  on  dif- 
ferent conftitutions  and  in  different  difeafes, 
and  by  thefe  treafuries  of  juft  obfervations 
they  grow  up  to  an  honourable  degree  of 
fkill  in  the  art  of  healing. 

D d 2 
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So  the  preacher  confiders  the  doCtrines 
and  reaions,  the  precepts,  thepromifes  and 
threatnings  of  the  word  of  God,  and  what 
are  the  natural  effects  of  them  upon  the 
mind  ; he  confiders  what  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  fuch  a virtue  or  fuch  a vice  ; 
he  is  well  apprized  that  the  reprefentation 
of  fome  of  thefe  things  may  convince  the 
tin  derftan  ding,  fome  may  terrify  the  con- 
fcience,  fome  may  allure  the  flothful,  and 
fome  encourage  the  defponding  mind  ; he 
obferves  the  temper  of  his  hearers,  or  of 
any  particular  perfon  that  converfes  with 
hint  about  things  facred,  and  he  judges  what 
will  be  the  effects  of  each  reprefentation  on 
Inch  perfons  ; he  reviews  and  recollects 
what  have  been  the  effeCts  of  fome  fpecial 
parts  and  methods  of  his  miniftry  ; and 
by  a careful  lurvey  of  all  thefe  he  attains 
greater  degrees  of  fkill  in  his  facred  em- 
ployment. 


Note,  In  all  thefe  cafes  we  muft  diftin- 
guilh  tliofe  caufes  and  effe&s  which  are  na- 
turally  and  necefarily  connected  with  each 
other,  from  thofe  which  have  only  an 
accidental  or  contingent  connexion.  Even 
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in  thole  caufes  where  the  effect  is  but  con- 
tingent, we  may  fometimes  arrive  at  a very 
high  deg  ree  of  probability  ; yet  we  cannot 
arrive  at  fuch  certainty  as  where  the  caufes 
operate  by  an  evident  and  natural  necellity, 
and  the  effects  neceffarily  follow  the  ope- 
ration. 


( 4°6  ) 


CHAP.  XX. 


OF  THE  SCIENCES,  AND  THEIR  USE  IV  ( 
PARTICULAR  PROFESSIONS. 

J.  npH  E beft  way  to  learn  any  fcience,  is 
• to  begin  with  a regular  fyftem,  ora 

fhort  and  plain  fcheme  of  that  fcience,  well 
drawn  up  into  a narrow  compafs,  omitting 
the  deeper  and  more  abftrufe  parts  of  it, 
and  that  alfo  under  the  conduct  and  inftruc- 
tion  of  fome  fkilful  teacher.  Syftems  are 
neceflary  to  give  an  entire  and  comprehen- 
five  view  of  the  feveral  parts  of  any  fcience, 
which  may  have  a mutual  influence  toward 
the  explication  or  proof  of  each  other  ; 
whereas  if  a man  deals  always  and  only  in 
eflays  and  difcourfes  on  particular  parts  of  a 
fcience,  he  will  never  obtain  a diftind  and 
juft  idea  of  the  whole,  and  may  perhaps 
omit  fome  important  part  of  it,  after  feven 
years  reading  of  fuch  occafional  difcourfes, 
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For  this  reafon  young  ftudents  fhould 
apply  themfelves  to  their  fyftems  much 
more  than  pamphlets.  That  man  is  never 
lo  fit  to  judge  of  particular  fubjedts  rela- 
ting to  any  fcience,  who  has  never  taken  a 
lurvey  of  the  whole. 

It  is  the  remark  of  an  ingenious  writer, 
fhould  a barbarous  Indian,  who  had  never 
fecn  a palace  or  a fhip,  view  their  feparate 
and  disjointed  parts,  and  oblerve  the  pillars, 
doors,  windows,  cornices  and  turrets  of 
the  one,  or  the  prow  and  ftern,  the  ribs  and 
mafts,  the  ropes  and  fhrouds,  the  fails  and 
tackle  of  the  other,  he  would  be  able  to 
form  but  a very  lame  and  dark  idea  of  either 
of  thofe  excellent  and  ufeful  inventions. 
In  like  manner,  thofe  who  contemplate 
only  the  fragments  or  pieces  broken  off 
from  any  fcience,  difperfed  in  fhort  uncon- 
nedted  difcourfes,  and  do  not  difcern  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  how  they  may  be 
adapted,  and  by  their  union  procure  the  de- 
lightful fymmetry  of  a regular  fcheme,  can 
never  furvey  an  entire  body  of  truth,  but 
mu  ft  always  view  it  as  deformed  and  dif- 
piembered ; while  their  ideas,  which  mud 
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be  ever  indiftinft  and  often  repugnant,  will 
lie  in  the  brain  unforted,  and  thrown  toge- 
ther without  order  or  coherence : fuel)  is  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  men  who  live  upon  the 
feraps  of  the  fciences. 

A youth  of  genius  and  lively  imagina- 
tion, of  an  active  and  forward  fpirit,  may 
form  within  himfelf  fome  alluring  feenes 
and  plealing  fchemes  in  the  beginning  of  a 
fcience,  which  are  utterly  inconfiftent  with 
fome  of  the  necehary  and  fubfkmtial  parts 
of  it  which  appear  in  the  middle  or  the 
end.  And  if  he  never  read  and  pals  through 
the  whole,  he  takes  up  and  is  fatisfied  with 
his  own  hafty  plealing  fchemes,  and  trea~ 
fures  thefe  errors  up  amongft  his  folid  ac- 
quifitions  ; whereas  his  own  labour  and 
fhidy  farther  purfued would  have  fhewn  him 
his  early  miftakes,  and  cured  him  of  his  felf- 
flattering  delulions. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  we  have 
fo  many  half-fcholars  now-a-days,  and  there 
is  fo  much  confufion  and  inconliftency  in 
the  notions  and  opinions  of  fome  perfons, 
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becaufe  they  devote  their  hours  of  ftudy 
entirely  to  fhort  effays  and  pamphlets, 
and  caff  contempt  upon  fyftems  under  a 
pretence  of  greater  politenefs  ; whereas  the 
true  reafon  of  this  contempt  of  fyftemati- 
cal  learning  is  mere  lazinefs  and  want  of 
judgment. 

II.  After  we  are  grown  well  acquainted 
with  a fhort  fyftem  or  compendium  of  a 
fcience  which  is  written  m the  plained:  and 
mod:  limple  manner,  it  is  then  proper  to  read 
a larger  regular  treatife  on  that  fubje£t,  if 
we  defign  a compleat  knowledge  and  culti- 
vation of  it  : and  either  while  we  are  read- 
ing this  larger  fyftem,  or  after  we  have  done 
it,  then  occafional  difcourfes  and  effays  upon 
the  particular  fubje&s  and  parts  of  that  fci- 
ence may  be  read  with  the  greated:  profit  : 
for  in  thefe  effays  we  may  often  find  very 
considerable  corrections  and  improvements 
of  what  thefe  compends,  or  even  the  larger 
fyftems  may  have  taught  us,  mingled  with 
fome  miflakes. 

1 

And  thefe  corrections  or  improvements 
fhould  be  as  remarks  adjoined  by  way  of 

note 
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note  or  commentary  in  their  proper  places 
and  fu  per  added  to  the  regular  treatife  we 
have  read.  Then  a ftudious  and  judicious 
review  of  the  whole  will  give  us  a tolerable 

acquaintance  with  that  fcience, 

\ 

III.  It  is  a great  happinefs  to  have  fuch 
a tutor,  or  fuch  friends  and  companions  at 
hand,  who  are  able  to  inform  us  what  are 
the  beft  books  written  on  any  fcience,  or 
any  fpecial  part  of  it.  For  want  of  this 
advantage  many  a man  has  wafted  his  time 
in  reading  over  perhaps  fome  whole  vo- 
lumes, and  learnt  little  more  by  it  than  to 
know  that  thofe  volumes  were  not  worth 
his  reading. 

IV.  As  for  the  languages,  they  are  cer- 
tainly beft  learned  in  the  younger  years  of 
life.  The  memory  is  then  moft  empty  and 
unfurnifhed,  and  ready  to  receive  new  ideas 
continually.  We  find  that  children  in  two 
years  time  after  they  are  born,  learn  to  fpeak 
their  native  tongue. 

o 

V.  The  mere  abftradted  fciences,  which 
depend  more  upon  the  underftanding  and 

judgment. 
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judgment,  and  which  deal  much  in  abdract- 
ed  ideas,  fhould  not  be  impofed  upon  chil- 
dren too  loon  ; fuch  are  logic,  metaphyfics, 
ethics,  politics,  or  the  depths  and  difficul- 
ties of  grammar  and  criticifm.  Yet  it  mu  ft 
be  con  felled  the  fil'd:  rudiments  of  grammar 
are  neceflary,  or  at  lead:  very  convenient  to 
be  known  when  a youth  learns  a new  lan- 
guage ; and  foqae  general  eafy  principles 
and  rules  of  morality  and  divinity  are  need- 
ful in  order  to  teach  a child  his  duty  to  God 
and  man  ; but  to  enter  far  into  abdra&ed 
reafonings  on  thefe  fubjects  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  children. 

VI.  There  are  feveral  of  the  fciences 
that  will  more  agreeably  employ  our  young- 
er years,  and  the  general  parts  of  them  may 
be  eadly  taken  in  by  boys.  The  fil'd:  prin- 
ciples and  eafier  practices  of  arithmetick, 
geometry,  plain  trigonometry,  meafuring 
heighths,  depths,  lengths,  didances,  &c. 
the  rudiments  of  geometry  and  adronomy, 
together  'with  fomething  of  rriechanicks, 
may  be  eafily  conveyed  into  the  minds  of 
acute  young  perfons,  from  nine  or  ten  years 
olcj  and  upward.  Thefe  dudies  may  be  en- 
tertaining 
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tertaining  and  uleful  to  young  ladies  as  well 
as  to  gentlemen,  and  to  all  thole  who  are 
bred  up  to  the  learned  profeflions.  The  fair 
lex  may  intermingle  thole  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  needle  and  the  knowledge  of 
domeflic  life.  Boys  may  be  taught  to 
join  them  with  their  rudiments  of  grammar 
and  their  labour  in  the  languages.  And 
even  thofe  who  never  learn  any  language 
but  their  mother-tongue  may  be  taught 
thefe  fciences  with  lafting  benefit  in  early 
days. 

That  this  may  be  done  with  eafe  and 
advantage  take  thefe  three  reafons. 

1.  Because  they  depend  fo  much  up- 
on fchemes  and  numbers,  images,  lines, 
and  figures,  and  fenfible  things,  that  the 
imagination  or  fancy  will  greatly  affill  the 
underftanding,  and  render  the  knowledge 
of  them  much  more  eafiy. 

2.  These  ffudies  are  fo  pleafant  that 
tney  will  make  the  dry  labour  of  learning 
words,  phrafes,  and  languages  more  tole- 
rable to  boys  in  a Latin  fchool  by  this  mofl 

agreeable 
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Agreeable  mixture*  The  employment  of 
youth  in  thefe  ftudies  will  tempt  them  to 
negledt  many  of  the  foolifh  plays  of  child- 
hood, and  they  will  find  fweeter  entertain- 
ment for  themfelves  and  their  leifure  hours 
hy  a cultivation  of  thefe  pretty  pieces  of 
alluring  knowledge. 

3.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  parts  of 
fcience  are  both  eafy  and  worthy  to  be  re- 
tained in  memory  by  all  children  when  they 
come  to  manly  years,  for  they  are  ufeful 
through  all  the  parts  of  human  life:  They 
tend  to  enlarge  the  underflanding  early,  and 
to  give  a various  acquaintance  with  ufeful 
fubjects  betimes.  And  furely  it  is  befl  as  far 
as  pofiible  to  train  up  children  in  the  know- 
ledge of  thofe  things  which  they  fhould 
never  forget,  rather  than  to  let  them  wafte 
years  of  life  in  trifles,  or  in  hard  words 
which  are  not  worth  remembering. 

And  here  by  the  way  I cannot  but  won- 
der that  any  author  in  our  age  fhould  have 
attempted  to  teach  any  of  the  exploded 
phyiics  of  Defcartes,  or  the  nobler  inven- 
tions of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  hypo- 
thecs, 
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thefis  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies  and  their  mo- 
tions, in  his  doctrine  of  light  and  colours,' 
and  other  parts  of  his  phyfiology,  or  to  in- 
ftruft  children  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  the  heavens,  earth  and  planets* 
without  any  figures  or  diagrams.  Is  it  pof- 
fible  to  give  a boy  or  a young  lady  the 
clear,  diftinft,  and  proper  apprehenilons  of 
thefe  things  without  lines  and  figures  to  de- 
fcribe  them  r Does  not  their  underftanding 
want  the  aid  of  fancy  and  images  to  con- 
vey flronger  and  jufter  ideas  of  them  to  the 
inmoft  foul:  Or  do  they  imagine  that 
vouth  can  penetrate  into  all  thefe  beauties 
and  artifices  of  nature  without  thefe  helps 
which  perfons  of  maturer  age  find  necefla- 
ry  for  that  purpofe?  I would  not  willingly 
name  the  books,  becaufe  fome  of  the  wri- 
ters are  laid  to  be  gentlemen  of  excellent 
acquirements. 

VTI.  After  we  have  firfl  learnt  and 
gone  through  any  of  thofe  arts  or  fciences 
which  are  to  be  explained  by  diagrams, 
figures  and  fchemes,  fuch  as  geometry, 
geography,  aftronomy,  optics,  mechanics, 
&c.  we  may  beft  preferve  them  in  memo- 
ry, 
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i*y>  by  having  thole  fchemes  and  figures  in 
large  fheets  of  paper  hanging  always  before 
the  eye  in  clofets,  parlours,  halls,  cham- 
bers, entries,  ftair-cafes,  &c.  Thus  the 
learned  images  will  be  perpetually  impreft 
on  the  brain,  and  will  keep  the  learning 
that  depends  upon  them  alive  and  frefh  in 
the  mind  through  the  growing  years  of 
life:  The  mere  diagrams  and  figures  will 
ever  recall  to  our  thoughts  thofe  theo- 
rems, problems  and  corollaries  which  have 
been  demon  ft  rated  by  them. 

It  is  incredible  how  much  geography 
may  be  learnt  this  way  by  the  two  ter- 
reftrial  hemifpheres,  and  by  particular 
maps  and  charts  of  the  coaft  and  countries 
of  the  earth  happily  difpol'ed  round  about 
us.  Thus  we  may  learn  alfo  the  conftel- 
Jations  by  juft  projections  of  the  celeftial 
fphere,  hung  up  in  the  lame  manner. 
And  I muft  confefs  for  * the  bulk  of 
learners  of  aftronomy,  I like  that  projection 
of  the  ftars  belt,  which  includes  in  it  all 
the  ftars  in  our  horizon,  and  therefore  it 
reaches  to  the  384-  degree  of  Southern 
latitude,  though  its  center  is  the  North- 

e. 
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pole.  This  gives  us  a better  view  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  they  appear  every  night 
to  us,  and  it  may  be  made  ufe  of  with  a 
little  inftruclion  and  with  eafe,  to  ferve  for 
a no&urnal,  and  fhew  the  true  hour  of 
the  night. 

Bur  remember  that  if  there  be  any  co- 
louring upon  thefe  maps  or  projections,  it 
Ihould  be  laid  on  fo  thin  as  not  to  ob- 
fcure  or  conceal  any  part  of  the  lines,  fi- 
gures or  letters;  whereas  moft  times  they 
are  daubed  fo  thick  with  gay  and  glaring 
colours,  and  hung  up  fo  high  above  the 
reach  of  the  eye  that  fhould  furvey  and 
read  them,  as  though  their  only  defign 
were  to  make  a gaudy  fliow  upon  the  wall, 
and  they  hung  there  merely  to  cover  the 
naked  plaifter  or  wainfcot. 

Those  fciences  which  may  be  drawn 
out  into  tables  may  alfo  be  thus  hung  up 
and  difpofed  in  proper  places,  fuch  as  brief 
abftraCts  of  hiffory,  chronology,  &c.  and 
indeed  the  fchemes  of  any  of  the  arts  or 
fciences  may  be  analyfed  in  a fort  of 
fkeleton,  and  reprefented  upon  tables,  with 

the 
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the  various  dependencies  and  connexions 
of  their  feveral  parts  and  fubjects  that  be- 
long to  them.  Mr.  Solomon  Lowe  has 
happily  thrown  the  grammar  of  feveral  lan- 
guages into  ftich  tables;  and  a frequent  re- 
view of  thefe  abftra&s  and  epitomes  would 
tend  much  to  imprint  them  on  the  brain, 
when  they  have  been  once  Well  learned  ; this 
would  keep  thofe  learned  traces  always 
open,  and  affift  the  weaknefs  of  a labouring 
memory.  In  this  manner  may  a fcherrie 
of  the  Scripture  hiftoty  be  drawn  out,  and 
perpetuate  thofe  ideas  in  the  mind  with 
which  our  daily  reading  ftirnifhes  us. 

VIII.  Every  man  who  pretends  to  the 
character  of  a fcholar  fhould  attain  fome 
general  and  fuperficial  idea  of  moft  or  all  the 
fciences  : For  there  is  a certain  connexion 
among  the  various  parts  of  human  know- 
ledge, fo  that  fome  notions  borrowed  from 
any  one  fcience  may  affifl:  our  acquaintance 
with  any  other,  either  by  way  of  explication, 
illuflration  or  proof : Though  there  are 

fome  fciences  conjoined  by  a much  nearer 
affinity  than  others. 
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IX.  Let  thofe  parts  of  every  fcience  be 
chiefly  ftudied  at  flrft,  and  reviewed  after- 
wards which  have  a more  direct  tendency 
to  aflift  our  proper  profeffion,  as  men,  or 
our  general  profeflion,  as  Chriftians,  always 
obferving  what  we  ourlelves  have  found  moft 
neceflary  and  ufeful  to  us  in  the  courfe  of 
our  lives.  Age  and  experience  will  teach 
us  to  judge  which  of  the  fciences,  and 
which  parts  of  them  have  been  of  greateft 
ule  and  are  moft  valuable;  but  in  younger 
vears  of  life  we  are  not  fufficient  judges  of 
this  matter,  and  therefore  fhould  feck  ad- 
vice from  others  who  are  elder. 

X.  There  are  three  learned  profeffions 
among  us,  viz.  divinity,  law,  and  medi- 
cine. Though  every  man  who  pretends  to 
be  a fcholar  or  a gentleman  fhould  lo  far 
acquaint  himfeif  with  a luperficial  fcheme 
of  all  the  fciences,  as  not  to  ftand  amazed 
like  a mere  ftranger  at  the  mention  of  the 
common  fubjefls  that  belong;  to  them ; .vet 
there  is  no  neceffitv  for  every  man  of  learn- 
ing to  enter  into  their  difficulties  and  deep 
recedes,  nor  to  climb  the  heights  to  which 
fomc  others  have  arrived.  The  knowledge 
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of  them  in  a proper  meafure  may  be  hap- 
pily uieful  to  every  profeffion,  not  only  be- 
caufe  all  arts  and  lciences  have  a fort  of 
communion  and  connexion  with  each  other, 
but  it  is  an  angelic  plealure  to  grow  in  know- 
ledge, it  is  a matter  of  honour  and  ef- 
teem,  and  renders  a man  more  agreeable  and 
acceptable  in  every  company* 

But  let  us  furvey  feveral  of  them  more 
particularly  * with  regard  to  the  learned 
proteffions  : And  firft  of  the  mathema* 
ticks. 


XI.  Though  I have  fo  often  commended 
mathematical  ffudies,  and  particularly  t lie 
fpeculations  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  * 
as  a means  to  fix  a wavering  mind,  to  be- 
get an  habit  of  attention*  and  to  improve 
the  faculty  of  reafon  ; yet  I would  by  no 
means  be  underfiood  to  recommend  to  all 
a purfuit  of  thefe  lciences,  to  thofe  extern 
five  lengths  to  which  the  moderns  have  ad- 
vanced them.  This  is  neither  neceffiary 
nor  proper  for  any  ftudents,  but  thofe  few 
who  (hall  make  thefe  lludies  their  chief  pro- 
feffion and  bufinefs  of  life,  or  thofe  gentle- 
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men  whole  capacities  and  turn  of  mind 
are  iuited  to  tliele  ffudies,  and  have  all 
manner  of  advantage  to  improve  in  them. 

The  general  principles  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  of 
geography,  of  modern  aftronomy,  mecha- 
nicks,  ffaticks  and  opticks,  have  their  valu- 
ble  and  excellent  ufes,  not  only  for  the  ex- 
ercife  and  improvement  of  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  but  the  fubjefls  themfelves  are 
very  well  worth  our  knowledge  in  a mo- 
derate degree,  and  are  often  made  of  admira- 
ble  fervice  in  human  life.  So  much  of  thefe 
fubje&s  as  Dr.  Wells  has  given  us  in  his- 
three  volumes  entitled,  The  Young  Gentle- 
man’s Mathematicks,  is  richly  fufficient  for 
the  greateft  part  of  fcholars  or  gentlemen  ; 
though  perhaps  there  may  be  fome  lingle 
treatifes,  at  leaff  on  fome  of  thefe  fub- 
jefls,  which  may  be  better  written  and 
more  ufeful  to  be  perilled  than  thofe  of 
that  learned  author. 

But  a penetration  into  the  abftrufe  dif- 
ficulties and  depths  of  modern  algebra  and 
fluxions,  the  various  methods  of  quadra- 
ture? 
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tures,  the  menfuration  of  all  manner  of 
curves,  and  their  mutual  transformation, 
and  twenty  other  things  that  fome  modern 
mathematicians  deal  in,  are  not  worth  the 
labour  of  thofe  who  defign  either  of  the 
three  learned  profeifions,  divinity,  law,  or 
phyfic,  as  the  bufmefs  of  life.  This  is 
the  fentence  of  a conlklerable  man,  viz. 
Dr.  George  Cheyne,  who  was  a very  good 
proficient  and  writer  on  thefe  fubjebls  : 
he  affirms  that  they  are  but  barren  and  airy 
ftudies  for  a man  entirely  to  live  upon,  and 
that  for  a man  to  indulge  and  riot  in  thefe 
exquifitely  bewitching  contemplations  is 
only  proper  for  public  profeflors,  or  for 
gentlemen  of  effates,  who  have  a ftrong 
propenfity  this  way,  and  a genius  fit  to 
cultivate  them. 

But,  fays  he,  to  own  a great  but  grie- 
vous  truth,  though  they  may  quicken  and 
fharpen  the  invention,  flrengthen  and  ex- 
tend the  imagination,  improve  and  refine  the 
reafoning  faculty,  and  are  of  ufe  both  in 
the  neceffiary  and  the  luxurious  refinement  of 
mechanical  arts;  yet  having  no  tendency 
to  re&ify  the  will,  to  fweeten  the  temper, 
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or  mend  the  heart,  they  often  leave  a 
fhfhiefs,  a pofitivenefs  and  fufficiency  on 
weak  minds,  which  is  much  more  perni- 
cious to  fociety,  and  to  the  interefts  of 
the  great  end  of  our  being,  than  all  their 
advantages  can  recompence.  He  adds  fur- 
ther concerning  the  launching  into  the  depth 
of  thefe  ftudies,  that  they  are  apt  to  beget 
a fecret  and  refined  pride,  and  over-weening 
and  over-bearing  vanity,  the  moft  oppofite 
temper  to  the  true  fpirit  of  the  GofpeJ. 
This  tempts  them  to  prefume  on  a kind 
of  omniicience  in  refpedt  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  who.  have  not  rifen  to  their 
elevation ; nor  are  they  ft  to  be  trufted 
in  the  hands  of  any  but  thofe  who  have 
acquired  a humble  heart,  a lowly  fpirit, 
and  a fober  and  teachable  temper.  See 
Hr.  Cheyne’s  preface  to  his  Effay  on  health 
and  long  life. 

XII.  Some  of  the  practical  parts  of  geo- 
metry, affronomy,  dialling,  opticks,  fta- 
ticks,  mechanics,  &c.  may  be  agreeable 
entertainments  and  amufements  to  ftudents 
in  every  profeff  on  at  leifure  hours,  if  they 
enjoy  fuch  circnm fiances  of  life  as  to  fur- 
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nifli  them  with  conveniences  for  this  fort  of 
improvement  : But  let  them  take  great  care 
left  they  entrench  upon  more  neceffary  em- 
ployments, and  fo  fall  under  the  charge 
and  cenfure  of  wafted  time. 

Yet  I cannot  help  making  this  observa- 
tion, that  where  ftudents,  or  indeed  any 
young  gentlemen  have  in  their  early  years 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  a variety  of 
elegant  problems  in  the  mathematic  circle 
of  knowledge,  and  gained  the  moft  ealy 
neat  and  entertaining  experiments  in  natu- 
ral philofophy,  with  fome  Ihort  and  agree- 
able Speculations  or  pra&ices  in  any  other  of 
the  arts  or  Sciences,  they  have  hereby  laid 
a foundation  for  the  efteem  and  love  of 
mankind  among  thole  with  whom  they  con- 
verfe,  in  higher  or  lower  ranks  of  life  ; 
they  have  been  often  guarded  by  this  means 
from  the  temptation  of  nocent  pleafures, 
and  have  Secured  both  their  own  hours 
and  the  hours  of  their  companions  from 
running  to  wafte  in  Sauntering  and  trifles, 
and  from  a thoufand  impertinencies  in  Ally 
dialogues.  Gaming  and  drinking,  and  ma- 
ny criminal  and  foolifh  Scenes  ot  talk  and 
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a£hon,  have  been  prevented  by  thefe  inno- 
cent and  improving  elegancies  of  know- 
ledge. 

XIII.  History  is  a neceffary  ftudy  in 
the  fupreme  place  for  gentlemen  who  deal 
in  politicks.  The  government  of  nations, 
and  diifrefsful  and  defolating  events  which 
have  in  all  ages  attended  the  miflakes  of  po- 
liticians, Ihould  be  ever  prefent  on  their 
minds  to  warn  them  to  avoid  the  like  con- 
dudl.  Geography  and  chronology,  which 
precifely  informs  11s  of  the  place  and  time 
where  luch  tranfaflions  or  events  hap- 
pened, are  the  ejes  of  hiftory,  and  of 
abfolute  neceffity  in  fome  meafure  to  at- 
tend it. 

1 

But  hiftory,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Bible,  is  as  neceflary  to  divines 
as  to  gentlemen  of  any  profeffion.  It  helps 
ns  to  reconcile  many  difficulties  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  demonftrates  a divine  Providence. 
JDr.  Prideaux’s  connexion  of  the  Old  and 

New  Teflament,  is  an  excellent  treatife  of 
this  kind 
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XIV.  Among  the  fmaller  hiftories,  bio- 
graphy, or  the  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  great 
and  good  men,  has  a high  rank  in  my 
efteem,  as  worthy  of  the  perufal  of  every 
perfon  who  devotes  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
divinity.  Therein  we  frequently  find  our 
holy  religion  reduced  to  praftice,  and  many 
parts  of  Chriftianity  filming  with  a tranfcen- 
dent  and  exemplary  light.  We  learn  there 
how  deeply  fenfible  great  and  good  men  have 
been  of  the  ruins  of  human  nature  by  the 
fir  ft  apoftacy  from  God,  and  how  they  have 
toiled  and  laboured  and  turned  themfelves 
on  all  lides,  to  leek  a recovery  in  vain, 
till  they  have  found  the  Golpel  of  Chrift  an 
all-fufficient  relief.  We  are  there  furnifhed 
with  effectual  and  unanfwerable  evidences 
that  the  religion  of  Jefus,  with  all  its  felf- 
denials,  virtues  and  devotions,  is  a very  prac- 
ticable thing,  fince  it  has  been  carried  to 
fuch  a degree  of  honour  by  fome  wife  and 
holy  men.  We  have  been  there  allured 
that  the  pleafures  and  fatisfaftions  of  the 
Chriftian  life,  in  its  preient  practice  and  its 
future  hopes,  are  not  the  mere  raptures  of 
fancy  and  enthuliafm,  when  fome  of  the 
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ftri&efl.  profefl'ors  of  reafon  have  added  the. 
fanclion  of  their  teftimony. 

In  ihort,  the  lives  or  memoirs  of  perfons 
of  piety  well  written,  have  been  of  infinite 
and  unfpeakable  advantage  to  the  difciples 
and  profeffors  of  Chriftianity,  and  have 
given  us  admirable  inftances  and  rules  how 
to  refill  every  temptation  of  a foothing  or 
a frowning  world,  how  to  pradlife  impor- 
tant and  difficult  duties,  how  to  love  God 
above  all,  and  to  love  our  neighbours  as  our- 
felves,  to  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  to  die  in  the  fame  faith  in  fure 
and  certain  hope  of  a refurredtion  to  eter- 
nal life. 

XV.  Remember  that  logick  and  onto- 
logy or  metaphyficks  are  neceffiarv  fciences, 
the’  they  have  been  greatly  abufed  by  fcho- 
laflick  writers  who  have  pro  felled  to  teach 
them  in  former  ages.  Not  only  all  Un- 
dents, whether  they  defign  the  profeffion  of 
theology,  law  or  phyfick,  but  all  gentlemen 
ffiould  at  leaf!  acquire  a fuperficial  know- 
ledge of  them.  The  introduction  of  lo 
many  fubtleties,  nice  diflindtions  and  infig- 

nificant 
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nificant  terms  without  clear  ideas,  has 
brought  a great  part  of  the  logick  and  meta- 
phylicks  ot  the  lchools  into  juft  contempt. 
Their  logick  has  appeared  the  mere  art  of 
wrangling,  and  their  metaphyficks  the  fkill 
ot  iplitting  an  hair,  of  diftinguifhing  with- 
out a difference,  and  of  putting  long  hard 
names  upon  common  things,  and  fometimes 
upon  a confufed  jumble  of  things  which 
have  no  clear  ideas  belonging  to  them. 

It  is  certain  that  an  unknown  heap  of 
trifles  and  impertinencies  have  been  inter- 
mingled with  thefe  ufeful  parts  of  learn- 
ing, upon  which  account  many  perfons  in 
this  polite  age  have  made  it  a part  of  their 
breeding  to  throw  a jeft  upon  them  ; and 
to  rally  them  well  has  been  effeemed  a more 
valuable  talent  than  to  underhand  them. 

But  this  is  running  into  wide  extremes, 
nor  ought  thefe  parts  of  fcience  to  be  aban- 
doned by  the  wife,  becaufe  fome  writers  of 
former  ages  have  played  the  fool  with  them. 
True  loffick  teaches  us  to  life  our  realon 

o 

well,  and  brings  a light  into  the  underffand- 
ing  : true  metaphyficks  or  ontology,  caffs 

a light 
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a light  upon  all  the  objects  of  thought  and 
meditation,  by  ranging  every  being  with  all 
the  abfolute  and  relative  perfections  and 
properties,  modes  and  attendants  of  it  in 
proper  ranks  and  claffes,  and  thereby  it  dif- 
covers  the  various  relations  of  things  to 
each  other,  and  what  are  their  general  or 
fpecial  differences  from  each  other,  wherein 
a great  part  of  human  knowledge  confffs. 
And  by  this  means  it  greatly  conduces  to  in- 
ffrudt  us  in  method,  or  the  difpoftion  of 
every  thing  into  its  proper  rank  and  clafs  of 
beings,  attributes  or  actions. 

O ' 

/ 

/ 

XVI.  If  I were  to  fay  any  thing  of  na- 
tural philofophv,  I would  venture  to  lav 
down  my  fentiments  thus. 

I think  it  muff  needs  be  very  ufeful  to 
a divine  to  underftand  fomething  of  natu- 
ral fcience.  The  mere  natural  hiffory  of 
birds,  beafts,  and  fifhes,  of  infedts,  trees, 
and  plants,  as  well  as  of  meteors,  fuch  as 
clouds,  thunders,  lightnings,  knows,  hail, 
troft,  &c.  in  all  their  common  or  uncom- 
mon appearances,  may  be  of  confderable 
uie  to  one  who  ffudies  divinity,  to  five  him 
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a wider  and  more  delightful  view  of  the 
works  ot  God,  and  to  furnifh  him  with 
lively  and  happy  images  and  metaphors 
drawn  from  the  large  volume  of  nature, 
to  difplay  and  reprefent  the  things  of  God 
and  religion  in  the  moft  beautiful  and  af- 
fecting colours. 

And  if  the  mere  hiftory  of  thefe  things 
be  uleful  for  this  purpofe,  furelv  it  will  be 
of  further  advantage  to  be  led  into  the 
reafons,  caufes  and  effects  of  thefe  natural 
objeCts  and  appearances,  and  to  know  the 
eftablifhed  laws  of  nature,  matter  and  mo- 
tion, whereby  the  great  God  carries  on  his 
extenlive  works  of  providence  from  the 
creation  to  this  day. 

I confess  the  old  Ariftotelean  fcheme 
of  this  fcience  will  teach  us  very  little  that 
is  worth  the  knowing,  about  thefe  matters  : 
but  the  latter  writers  who  have  explained 
nature  and  its  operations  in  a more  leniible 
and  geometrical  manner  are  well  worth  the 
moderate  ftudy  of  a divine  ; efpecially  thole 
who  have  followed  the  principles  of  that 
wonder  of  our  age  and  nation,  Sir  Ifaac 

Newton. 
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Newton.  T here  is  much  plealure  unci  ori** 
tertainment  as  well  as  real  profit  to  be  de- 
rived from  thole  admirable  improvements 
which  have  been  advanced  in  natural  philo- 
lophy  in  late  vears  by  the  affiflance  of  ma- 
thematical learning,  as  well  as  from  the  mul- 
titude of  experiments  which  have  been  made 
and  are  Hill  making  in  natural  fubjeds. 

XVII.  Tins  is  a fcience  which  indeed 
eminently  belongs  to  the  phyfician  : he 
ought  to  know  all  the  parts  of  human  na- 
ture, what  are  the  found  and  healthy  func- 
tions of  an  animal  body,  and  what  are  the 
diftempers  and  dangers  which  attend  it  ; he 
fhould  alfo  be  furnilhed  with  a large  know- 
ledge of  plants  and  minerals,  and  every 
thing  which  makes  up  the  materia  medica, 
or  the  ingredients  of  which  medicines  are 
made  ; and  many  other  things  in  natural 
philofophy  are  fubfervient  to  his  profeffiou, 
as  well  as  to  the  kindred  art  of  furgery. 

XV  III.  Questions  about  the  powers  and 
operations  of  nature  may  alfo  fometimes ; 
come  into  the  lawyer’s  cognizance,  efpe- 
cially  fuch  as  relate  to  a (faults,  wounds, 

murders, 
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murders,  &c.  I remember  I have  read  a 
trial  of  a man  for  murder  by  drowning, 
wherein  the  judge  on  the  bench  heard  feve- 
ral  arguments  concerning  the  lungs  being 
filled  or  not  filed  with  water,  by  inl'piratiou 
or  expiration,  &c.  to  all  which  he  pro  felled 
himlelf  l'o  much  a llranger,  as  did  not  do 
him  any  great  honour  in  public. 

XIX.  But  1 think  no  divine,  who  can 
obtain  it,  Ihould  be  utterly  dellitute  of  this 
knowledge.  By  the  alii  fiance  of  this  fludy 
he  will  be  better  able  to  furvey  the  various 
monuments  of  creating  wildom  in  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  feas,  with  won- 
der and  worfhip  : and  by  the  life  of  a mo- 
derate fkill  in  this  fcience,  he  mav  com  mu- 
nicate  lo  much  of  the  aflonilhin<r  works  ot 
God  in  the  formation  and  government  ot 
this  vifble  world,  and  lo  tar  inllruct  many 
of  his  hearers,  as  may  affile  the  transfufion 
of  the  fame  ideas  into  their  minds,  and  raile 
them  to  the  fame  delightful  exercifesof  de- 
votion. O Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy 
works  ? in  wifdom  haft  thou  made  them 
all  ! They  are  fought  out  by  all  that  have 
pleafure  in  them. 

Besides, 
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Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of 
every  (Indent  in  theology,  that  he  ought  to 
have  fome  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  nature,  that  he  may  judge  a little  how  far 
they  will  go  ; lo  that  he  may  not  be  impofed 
upon  to  take  every  dr'ange  appearance  in 
nature  for  a miracle,  that  he  may  feafon 
the  clearer  upon  this  ftibjed,  that  he  may 
better  confirm  the  miracles  of  Mofes  and  of 
Chrifl,  nor  yield  up  his  faith  to  any  pre- 
tences of  prodigy  and  wonder,  which  arc 
either  the  occafional  and  uncommon  opera- 
tions of  the  elements,  or  the  crafty  Heights 
of  men  well  (killed  in  philofophy  and  me- 
chanical operations  to  delude  the  fimple. 

XX.  The  knowledge  alfo  of  animal  na- 
ture, and  of  the  rational  foul  of  man,  and 
the  mutual  influence  of  thele  two  ingre- 
dients of  our  compofition  upon  each  other* 
is  worthy  the  ftudy  of  a divine.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  perfons  of  this  charac- 
ter and  office  to  judge  how  far  the  animal 
powers  have  influence  upon  fuch  and  fuch 
particular  appearances  and  practices  of  man- 
kind ; how  far  the  appetites  or  paffions  of 
human  nature  are  owing  to  the  flefh  and 

blood, 
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blood,  or  to  the  mind  ; how  far  they  may 
be  moderated,  and  how  far  they  ought  to 
oe  fubdued  ; and  what  are  the  happieft  me- 
thods  of  obtaining  thefe  ends.  By  this  fci- 
ance  alio  we  may  be  better  informed,  how 
far  thefe  paflions  or  appetites  are  lawful, 
and  how  far  they  are  criminal,  by  confider- 
ing  how  far  they  are  fubjeCt  to  the  power 
of  the  will,  and  how  far  they  may  be 
changed  and  corrected  by  our  watchfulnefs, 
care,  and  diligence. 

It  comes  alfo  very  properly  under  the 
Cognizance  of  this  profeflion  to  be  able  in 
fome  meafure  to  determine  queftions  which 
may  arife  relating  to  real  in’fpiration  or  pro- 
phecy, to  wild  enthufiafm,  to  fits  of  a con- 
Vulfive  kind,  to  melancholy  or  phrenzy, 
&c.  and  what  directions  are  proper  to  be 
given  concerning  any  appearances  of  this 
nature. 

XXL  Next  to  the  knowledge  of  natural 
things,  and  acquaintance  with  the  human 
nature  and  confhtution,  which  is  made  up 
of  foul  and  body,  1 think  natural  religion 
properly  takes  its  place.  This  confifts  of 

F f ' . thefe 
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thefe  two  parts,  viz.  i.  The  fpeculative  or 
contemplative,  which  is  the  knowledge  of 
God  in  his  various  perfections  and  in  his  re- 
lations to  his  rational  creatures,  fo  far  as  may 
be  known  by  the  light  of  nature,  which 
heretofore  ufed  to  he  called  the  lecond  part 
of  metaphyhcks.  It  includes  alfo  2.  That 
which  is  practical  or  active,  which  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  feveral  duties  which  arife 
from  our  relation  to  God,  and  our  relation 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  our  proper 
conduCt  and  government  of  ourfelves  ; this 
has  been  ufed  to  be  called  ethics  or  moral 
philofophy. 

XXII.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  things 
is  proper  for  all  men  of  learning  ; not  only 
becaufe  it  teaches  them  to  obtain  jufter 
views  of  the  feveral  parts  of  revealed  reli- 
gion and  of  chriftianity,  which  are  built 
upon  them,  but  becaule  every  branch  of  na- 
tural religion  and  of  moral  duty  is  contained 
and  ncceffarily  implied  in  all  the  revealed 
religions  that  ever  God  prefcribed  to  the 
world.  We  may  well  fulpeCt  that  religion 
does  not  con^e  from  God  which  renounces 
any  part  of  natural  duty. 

Whether 
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Whether  mankind  live  under  the  dif- 
penfation  of  the  patriarchs,  or  of  Moles, 
or  the  prophets,  or  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift,  mn  we  are  bound  to  know  the  one 
true  God,  and  to  pradtife  all  that  adoration 
and  reverence,  all  that  love  to  him,  that 
faith  in  his  perfections,  with  that  obedience 
and  fubmiffion  to  his  will,  which  natural  re- 
ligion requires.  We  are  Hill  bound  toexer- 
cile  that  jultice,  truth  and  goodnefs  towards 
our  neighbours,  that  reftraint  and  modera- 
tion of  our  own  appetites  and  pallions,  and 
that  regular  behaviour  towards  ourfelves  and 
all  our  fellow-creatures  around  us,  which 
moral  philofophy  teaches.  There  is  no  fort 
of  revealed  religion  that  will  difpenfe  with 
thefe  natural  obligations  : and  a happy  ac- 
quaintance with  the  feveral  appetites,  in- 
clinations, and  pallions  of  human  nature, 
and  the  beft  methods  to  rule  and  reftrain,  to 
diredt  and  govern  them,  are  our  conftant 
bulinefs,  and  ought  to  be  our  everlafting 
Hudy. 

Yet  I would  lay  down  this  caution,  viz. 
That  lince  fludents  are  inftrudted  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  their  ledluros 
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on  Chriftianity,  and  fince  among  the  Chrif- 
turn  duties  they  are  alfo  taught  all  the  moral 
dictates  of  the  light  of  nature,  or  a corn- 
pleat  lcheme  of  ethics,  there  is  no  abfolute 
neceltity  of  learning  thefe  two  parts  of  na- 
tural religion,  as  diflindt  lciences,  feparate  and 
by  themlelves  : but  flill  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance for  a tutor,  while  he  is  reading  to  his 
pupils  thefe  parts  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
to  give  them  notice  how  far  the  light  of  na- 
ture or  mere  reafon  will  in  fir  11 61  us  in  thefe 
doctrines  and  duties,  and  howT  far  w~e  are 
obliged  to  divine  revelation  and  fcripture, 
for  clearing  up  and  efhablifhing  the  firm 
foundations  of  the  one,  for  affording  us 
fuperior  motives  and  powers  to  pradfife  the 
other,  for  railing  them  to  more  exalted  de- 
grees, and  building  fo  glorious  a fuperflruc- 
ture  upon  them* 

XXIII.  The  fludy  of  natural  religion, 
viz.  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  rules 
of  virtue  and  piety,  as  far  as  they  are  dif- 
overed  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  needful 
indeed  to  prove  the  truth  of  divine  reve- 
Kit.ioii  01  fcripture,  in  the  moff  effedlual 
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fcripture  is  eftablifhed,  that  will  be  a very 
fufficient  fpring  from  whence  the  bulk  of 
mankind  may  derive  their  knowledge  of 
divinity,  or  the  Chriflian  religion,  in  order 
to  their  own  p refen t faith  and  practice,  and 
their  future  and  eternal  happinefs.  In  this 
fenfe  theology  is  a fcience  neceflary  for  every 
one  that  hopes  for  the  favour  of  God  and  the 
felicity  of  another  world  ; and  it  is  of  in- 
finitely more  importance  than  any  of  the 
arts  and  fciences  which  belong  to  any  of  the 
^earned  profeflions  here  on  earth. 

XXIV.  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  ne- 
ceflary I fhould  fay  fomething  concerning 
the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  or  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  nations. 

it  . . 

If  we  would  fpeak  with  great  juftncfs 

and  propriety,  the  civil  law  fignides  the 

peculiar  law  of  each  ftate,  country  or  city  : 

but  what  we  now-a-days  ufually  mean  by 

the  civil  law  is  a bodv  of  laws  compofed 

out  of  the  bed:  of  the  Roman  and  Grecian 

% 5 

law's,  and  which  was  in  the  main  received 
and  obferved  through  all  the  Roman  domi- 
nions for  above  twelve  hundred  years.  The 
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Romans  took  the  firft  grounds  of  this  law 
from  what  they  call  the  twelve  tables, 
which  were  the  abridgements  of  the  laws  of 
Solon  at  Athens,  and  of  other  cities  in  Greece, 
famous  for  knowledge  and  wifdom ; to 
which  they  added  their  own  ancient  cuftoms 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  laws  which 
were  made  there.  Thefe  written  laws  were 
fubjedt  to  various  interpretations,  whence 
controverfies  daily  arifing  they  were  deter- 
mined by  the  judgment  of  the  learned  ; 
and  thefe  determinations  were  what  they 

firft  called  Jus  Civile.  All  this  by  degrees 

% 

grew  to  a vaft  number  of  volumes  ; and 
therefore  the  emperor  Juftinian  command- 
ed his  chancellor  Tribonian  to  reduce  them 
to  a perfedt  body,  and  this  is  called  the  body 
of  the  civil  law. 

XXV.  But  that  which  is  of  mold  im- 
portance for  all  learned  men  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  is  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  know- 
ledge of  right  and  wrong  among  mankind, 
whether  it  be  tranfadled  between  fingle  per- 
sons or  communities,  fo  far  as  common  rea- 
fon  and  the  light  of  nature  didlate  and  di- 
redt.  This  is  what  PuffendorfF  calls  the 

law 
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Irw  of  nature  and  nations,  as  will  appear 
:if  you  con ful t led.  3.  chap.  III.  of  that 
moil  valuable  folio  he  has  written  on  that 
fubjed  ; which  is  well  worthy  the  ftudy  of 
every  man  of  learning,  particularly  lawyers 
and  divines,  together  with  -other  treatifes  on 
the  fame  theme. 

If  any  queftion  propofed  relate  to  right 
and  property  and  juftice  between  man  and 
man,  in  any  polite  and  civilized  country, 
though  k mud  be  adjudged  chiefly  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  ftatutes  and  laws  of 
that  country,  yet  the  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  nature  will  very  confiderably  affift 
the  lawyer  and  the  civil  judge  in  the  de- 
termination thereof.  And  this  knowledge 
will  be  of  great  ufe  to  divines,  not  only 
in  deciding  of  oafe.s  of  c-onfcience  among 
men,  and  anfwering  any  difficult  enquiries 
which  may  be  propofed  to  them  on  this 
fubjedt,  but  it  will  greatly  affift  them  alfo 
in  their  ftudies  relating  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  the  performance  or  violation  thereof, 
the  nature  of  duty  and  fin,  reward  and 
puniffiment. 
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XXVI.  I HAVE  fpoken  fomething  of  the 
languages  before,  but  let  me  He  re  relume  the 
fubjeft,  and  put  in  a few  thoughts  about 
thofe  lb u dies  which  are  wont  to  be  called 
philological;  fuch  as  hiftory,  languages, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  poefy,  and  criticifm. 

An  acquaintance  with  fome  of  the  learn- 
ed languages  at  lead,  is  neeeflary  for  all  the 
three  learned  profeilions. 

XXVII.  The  lawyers,  who  have  the 
lead  need  of  foreign  tongues,  ought  to 
underhand  .Latin.  During  many  ages  pad, 
very  important  matters  in  the  law  were 
always  written  and  managed  in  that  lan- 
guage by  the  lawyers,  as  preferiptions  in 
medicine  by  the  phylicians,  and  citations  of 
the  Scriptures  in  divinity  were  always  made 
in  Latin  by  the  divines.  Prayers  alfo  were 
ordained  to  be  faid  publickly  and  privately 
in  the  Roman  tongue  : pater-noders  and 
ave-marias  were  half  the  devotion  of  thofe 
ages.  Thcfe  cruel  impofitions  upon  the  peo- 
ple would  not  differ  them  to  read  in  their 
own  mother-tongue  what  was  done,  either 
to  or  for,  their  own  fouls,  their  bodies,  or 
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their  eftates.  I am  ready  to  fufpefi  this 
was  all  owing  to  the  craft  and  policy  of 
the  prieflhood  and  church  of  Rome,  which 
endeavoured  to  aggrandize  themfelves,  and 
exalt  their  own  profeffion  into  a fovereign 
tyranny,  and  to  make  mere  (laves  of  the 
laity  among  mankind,  by  keeping  them 
in  utter  ignorance,  darknefs  and  depend- 
ance.  And  they  were  willing  to  compound 
the  matter  with  the  phyficians  and  the  law- 
yers, and  allow  them  a fmall  (hare  in  this 
tyranny  over  the  populace,  to  maintain  their 
own  fupreme  dominion  over  all. 

But  we  thank  God  the  world  is  grown 
fomething  wifer;  and  of  late  years  the  Bri- 
tifh  Parliament  has  been  pleafed  to  give  re- 
lief from  that  bondage  in  matters  relating 
to  the  law  alfo,  as  in  the  age  of  the  re- 
formation we  were  delivered  from  faying  our 
prayers  in  Latin,  from  being  bound  to  read 
the  word  of  God  in  a tongue  unknown  to 
the  people,  and  from  living  in  an  everlafting 
fubjedtion  to  the  clergy  in  matters  of  this 
|ife  and  the  life  to  come. 


But 
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But  to  return,  There  are  ttill  fo  many 
forms  of  proceeding  in  judicature,  and 
things  called  by  Latin  names  in  the  pro- 
feffton  of  the  law,  and  fo  many  barbarous 
words  with  Latin  terminations,  that  it  is 
neceflary  lawyers  fhould  underttand  this 
language.  Some  acquaintance  alfo  with 
the  old  French  tongue  is  needful  for  the 
fame  perfon-s  and  profettion,  fince  the  te- 
nures of  Littleton,  which  are  a fort  of 
Bible  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe, 
were  written  in  that  language  : And  this 
tongue  has  been  interwoven  in  fome  forms 
of  the  Englifh  law,  from  the  days  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  who  came  from  Nor- 
mandy in  France. 


XXVIII.  Physicians  fhould  be  fkilled  in 
the  Greek  as  well  as  in  the  Latin,  becaufe 
their  great  matter  Hippocrates  wrote  in  that 
tongue,  and  his  writings  are  ttill  of  good 
value  and  ufe.  A multitude  of  the  names, 
both  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  of  difeafes, 
and  of  medicines,  are  derived  from  the 
Greek  language  : and  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent books  of  phyfic  both  in  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  parts  of  it  which  are 
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delivered  to  the  world  in  the  Roman  tongue, 
and  of  which  that  profeffion  Riould  not  be 
ignorant. 

XXIX.  Such  as  intend  the  Rudy  of 
theology,  fhould  be  well  acquainted  alfo  with 
the  Latin,,  becaufe  it  has  been  for  many 
hundred  years  the  language  of  the  fchools 
of  learning  : their  deputations  are  gene- 
rally limited  to  that  language,  and  many  and 
excellent  books  of  divinity  muff  be  entire- 
ly concealed  from  the  Rudents  unlefs  they 
are  acquainted  with  Latin  authors. 

But  thofe  that  defign  the  facred  pro- 
feRion  of  theology  Riould  make  it  their  la- 
bour of  chief  importance  to  be  very  con- 
verfant  with  their  Bibles,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  TeRament : and  this  requires  fome 
knowledge  of  thofe  original  languages, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  in  which  the  Scriptures 
were  written.  All  that  will  purfue  thefe 
Rudies  with  honour  fhould  be  able  to  read 
the  Old  TeRament  tolerably  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue : at  leaR  they  Riould  be  fo  far  ac- 
quainted with  it  as  to  find  out  the  fenfe  of 
a text  by  the  help  of  a dictionary.  But 
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jfcarce  any  man  fhould  be  thought  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a iolid  divine  or  a Ikilfui 
teacher  of  the  Gofpel  in  thefe  days  of 
light  and  liberty,  unleft  he  has  pretty  good 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  fince  all  the  impor- 
tant points  of  the  Chriflian  religion  are  de- 
rived from  the  New  Teftament?  which  was 
fir  ft  written  in  that  language. 

XXX.  As  for  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
tongues,  if  one  divine  in  thirty  or  in  three 
hundred  travel  far  into  thefe  regions,  it  is 
enough*  A few  learned  men  lkilled  in 
thefe  languages  will  make  fufficient  remarks 
upon  them  for  the  fervice  of  the  whole 
Chriftian  world  ; which  remarks  may  fome- 
times  happen  to  be  of  ufe  to  thofe  divines 
which  are  unacquainted  with  them  in  read- 
ing the  Bible.  But  the  advantage  of  thefe 
tongues  is  not  of  lo  great  importance  as  it 
has  been  too  often  reprefented.  My  reader 
will  agree  with  me  when  he  confiders  that 
the  chief  ufes  of  them  are  thefe. 

The  Arabic  is  a language  which  has 
fome  kindred  and  affinity  to  the  Hebrew, 
nnd  perhaps  we  may  now  and  then  gucfs  at 
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Uie  fenfe  of  fome  uncommon  and  doubtful 
Hebrew  word,  which  is  found  but  once  or 
twice  in  the  Bible,  by  its  fuppofed  affinity 
to  the  Arabic:  but  whatfoever  conjectures 
may  be  made  by  fome  kindred  of  a Hebrew 
word  to  an  Arabic  root,  yet  there  is  no 
certainty  to  be  gathered  from  it ; for  even- 
words  of  the  fame  language  which  are  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  the  fame  theme  or 
primitive  will  give  us  but  very  doubtful  and 
lorry  information  concerning  the  true  fenfe 
of  kindred  words  which  fpring  from  the 
fame  theme. 


Let  me  give  a plain  inftance  or  two  of 
this  uncertainty.  The  word  ftrages  figtii- 
fes  (laughter;  ftratnm  is  Latin  for  abed; 
'fir amen  is  ft  raw;  and  Jiragulum  is  a quilt 
or  coverlid:  Thev  are  all  drawn  and  deri- 
ved  from  fierno  ; which  f guides  to  throw 
down,  to  kill,  or  to  fpread  abroad.  Let  the 
critics  tell  me  what  certain  fenfe  they 
could  put  upon  either  of  thefe  four  words 
by  their  mere  cognation  with  each  other, 
or  their  derivation  from  one  common  verb. 
Ap-ain,  who  could  tell  me  the  certain  mean- 
mg  and  precife  idea  of  the  word  honefi  in 
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Englifh,  and  affure  me  that  it  fignifies  a 
man  of  integrity,  jufhce  and  probity,  though 
it  is  evidently  derived  from  honejius  in  La- 
tin ? Whereas  honejius  hath  a very  different 
idea,  and  fignifies  a man  of  fome  figure  in 
the  world,  or  a man  of  honour.  Let  any 
man  judge  then  how  little  fervice  toward 
explaining  the  Hebrew  tongue  can  be  fur- 
nifhed  from  all  the  language  of  Arabia. 
Surely  a great  part  of  the  long  learned  fa- 
tigues and  tirefome  travels  of  men  through 
this  country  is  almoft  vain  and  ufelefs  to 
make  the  Hebrew  Bible  better  underffood* 

As  for  the  Syriac  language,  it  is  granted 
there  may  be  fome  fmall  advantage  drawn 
from  the  knowledge  of  it,  becaufe  there  is 
a very  ancient  tranflation  of  the  NewTef- 
tament  in  that  tongue  : and  perhaps  this 
may  fometimes  give  a proper  and  appofite 
meaning  to  a difficult  and  doubtful  text, 
and  offer  a fair  hint  for  recovering  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Scripture  from  the  perverfe 
globes  of  other  writers.  But  there  are 
feverai  commentators  and  lexicographers 
who  have'  been  acquainted  with  the  Sy- 
riac language,  and  have  given  us  the 
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chief  of  thefe  hints  in  their  writings  on 
Scripture. 

And  after  all,  fince  none  of  thefe  affiff- 
ances  can  yield  us  a lufficient  proof  of  a true 
interpretation,  and  give  us  the  certain  fenfe 
of  a text,  who  would  be  perfuaded  to  wafte 
any  <rreat  number  of  his  better  hours  in 

J & _ . cry 

f'uch  dry  (Indies,  .and  in  labours  of  to  lit- 
tle profit  ? 

XXXI.  The  Chaldean  language  indeed 
is  much  nearer  to  the  Hebrew,  and  it  is  pr<5^ 
per  for  a divine  to  have  fome  acquaintance 
with  it,  becaufe  there  are  fever al  verfes  or 
chapters  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  which  are 
written  in  that  language : and  the  old  jewifh 
targumsor  commentaries,  which  are  written 
in  the  Chaldean  tongue,  may  fometimes  hap- 
pen to  caff  a little  light  upon  a doubtful 
Scripture  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

But  it  muff  be  (hill  owned  that  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  Eailern  tongues  does  not 
deferve  to  be  magnified  to  fuch  a degree 
as  fome  of  the  proficients  in  them  have  in- 
dulged, wherein  they  have  carried  matters 

beyond 
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beyond  all  reafon  and  juffice,  flnce  icarce 
any  of  the  molt  important  lubjedts  of  the 
Gofpel  of  Chrifl  and  the  way  of  falvation 
can  gam  any  advantage  from  them. 

XXXII;  The  art  of  grammar  comes 
how  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  adiflin#  thing 
from  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  languages  ; 
for  all  mankind  are  taught  from  their  in- 
fancy to  fpeak  their  mother-tongue,  by  a 
natural  imitation  of  their  mothers  and  nur- 
fes,  and  thole  who  are  round  about  them, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
grammar,  and  the  various  obfervations  and 
rules  that  relate  to  it.  Grammar  indeed 
is  nothing  elfe  but  rules  and  obfervations 
drawn  from  the  common  fpeech  of  man- 
kind in  their  ieveral  languages  ; and  it 
teaches  us  to  fpeak  and  pronounce,  to  fpell 
and  write  with  propriety  and  exadtnefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuflom  of  thofe  in  everv  na- 
tion  who  are  or  were  fuppofed  to  fpeak  and 
write  their  own  language  heft.  Now  it  is 
a lhame  for  a man  to  pretend  to  Science  and  • 
ftudy  in  any  of  the  three  learned  profeflions, 
who  is  not  in  fome  mcafure  acquainted 
with  the  propriety  of  thofe  languages  with 

which 
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which  he  ought  to  be  converfant  in  his 
daily  dudies,  and  more  efpecially  in  fuch  as 
he  may  fometimes  be  called  upon  to  write 
as  well  as  read. 

I 

XXXIII.  Next  to  grammar,  we  proceed 
to  confider  rhetoric. 

Now  rhetoric  in  general  is  the  art  of 
perfuading,  which  may  be  didingu idled  into 
thefe  three  parts;  viz.  i.  Conveying  the 
fenfeof  the  fpeakerto  the  underdanding  of 
the  hearers,  in  the  cleared:  and  mod  intelli- 
gent manner  by  the  plained  expreffions  and 
the  mod  lively  and  drikingreprel'entations  of 
it,  fo  that  the  mind  may  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  thing  propofed.  2.  Perfuad- 
ing the  will  effectually  to  chufe  or  refufe 
the  thing  fuggeded  and  reprefented.  3.  Rail- 
ing the  padions  in  the  mod  vivid  and  forci- 
ble manner,  fo  as  to  fet  all  the  foul  and  eve- 
ry power  of  nature  at  work,  to  purfue  or 
avoid  the  thing  in  debate. 

o 


To  attain  this  end  there  is  not  only  a 
great  deal  of  art  necedary  in  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  matters  to  the  auditory,  but  alfo 
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in  the  difpofition  or  method  of  introducing, 
thefe  particular  reprefentations,  together 
with  the  reafons-  which  might  convince, 
and  the  various  methods  which  might  per- 
jfuade  and  prevail  upon  the  hearers.  There 
are  certain  feafons  wherein  a violent  torrent 
of  oration y in  a difguifed  and  concealed  me- 
thod, may  be  more  effectual  than  all  the 
nice  forms  of  logic  and  reafoning.  The 
figures  of  interrogation  and  exclamation 
have  fometimes  a large  place  and  happy  ef- 
fect ill  this  fort  of  difcourfe,  and  no  figure 
of  lpeech  fhould  be  wanting  here  where 
the  fpeaker  has  art  enough  happily  to  in- 
troduce it. 

There  are  many  remarks  and  rules  laid 
down  by  the  teachers  of  this  artr  to  improve 
a young  genius  into'  thofe  glorious  talents 
whereby  Tully  and  Demoilhenes  acquired 
that  amazing  influence  and  fuccefs  in  their 
own  age  and  nation,  and  that  immortal  fame 
through  all  nations-  and  ages.  And  it  is  with 
great  advantage  thefe  rules  may  beperufed 
and  learned.  But  a happy  genius,  a lively 
imagination,  and  warm  paflions,  together 
with  a due  degree  of  knowledge  and  fkill 
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in  the  fubjedt  to  be  debated,  and  a perpe- 
tual perufal  of  the  writings  of  the  bed:  ora- 
tors, and  hearing  the  beft  fpeakers,  will  do 
more  to  make  an  orator,  than  all  the  rules  of 
art  in  the  world,  without  thefe  natural  ta- 
lents and  this  careful  imitation  of  the  moll 
approved  and  happieft  orators. 

XXXIV.  Now  you  will  prefently  fup~ 
pofe  that  pleaders  at  the  bar  have  great  need 
of  this  art  of  rhetoric;  but  it  has  been  a 
juft  doubt,  whether  pleading  in  our  Britilh 
Courts  of  juftice,  before  a Ikilful  Judge, 
fhould  admit  of  any  other  aid  from  rhe- 
toric, than  that  which  teaches  to  open  a 
caufe  clearlv,  and  fpread  it  in  the  moft  per- 
fpicuous,  compleat,  and  impartial  manner 
before  the  eyes  of  him  that  judges  : for 
impartial  juftice  being  the  thing  which  is 
fought,  there  fhould  be  no  artifices  ufed, 
no  eloquence  or  powers  of  language  em- 
ployed to  perfuade  the  will  or  work  upon 
the  paffions,  left  the  decifive  fentence  of 
the  judge  fhould  be  biaffed  or  warped  into 
in  juftice.  For  this  reafon  Mr.  Locke  would 
banifh  all  pleaders  in  the  law  for  fees,  out 
of  his  government  of  Carolina,  in  his  poft- 
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humous  works,  though  perhaps  that  great- 
man  might  pofhbly  be  too  fevere  in  fo  uni- 
verbal  a cenfure  of  the  profeifion. 

XXXV.  But  the  cafe  is  very  different 
with  regard  to  divines:  the  eloquence  ot 
the  pulpit  beyond  all  controverfy  has  a much 
larger  extent. 

Their  bufinefs  is  not  to  plead  a caufe 
of  right  and  wrong  before  a wife  and  ikilful 
judge,  but  to  addrefs  all  the  ranks  of 
mankind,  the  high  and  low,  the  wife  and 
the  unwife,  the  fober  and  the  vicious,  and 
perfuade  them  all  to  purfue  and  perfevere 
in  virtue  with  regard  to  themfelves,  in 
juftice  and  goodnefs'  with  regard  to  their 
neighbours,  and  piety  towards  God.  Thefe 
are  affairs  of  everlafting  importance,  and 
mo  ft  of  the  per  Ions  to  whom  thefe  addref- 
fes  are  made  are  not  wife  and  ikilful  jud- 
ges, but  are  influenced  and  drawn  ftrongly 
to  the  contrary  iide  by  their  own  finful 
appetites  and  paflions,  and  bribed  or  bi- 
lled by  the  corrupt  cuftonls  of  the  world. 

There 
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There  is  therefore  a neceftitv  not  only 
of  a clear  and  faithful  reprefentation  of 
things  to  men,  in  order  to  convince  their 
realon  and  judgment,  but  of  all  the  Ikill 
and  force  of  perfuafion  add  refled  to  the 
will  and  the  paflions.  So  Tuliy  add  refled 
the  whole  Senate  of  Rome,  and  Demof- 
thenes  the  Athenian  people,  among  whom 
were  capacities  and  inclinations  of  infinite 
variety ; and  therefore  they  made  ufe  of  all 
the  lightning  and  thunder,  all  the  entreaties 
and  terrors,  all  the  foo thing  elegancies 
and  the  flowery  beauties  of  language  which 
their  art  could  furnifh  them  with.  Divines 
in  the  pulpit  have  much  the  fame  fort  of 
hearers,  and  therefore  they  fhould  imitate 
thofe  ancient  examples.  The  underftand- 
ing  indeed  ought  to  be  firft  convinced  by 
the  plaineft  and  ftrongeft  force  of  reafon- 
ing  ; but  when  this  is  done,  all  the  power- 
ful motives  fhould  be  ufed,  which  have  any 
•juft  influence  upon  human  nature,  all  the 
iprings  of  paflion  fhould  be  touched,  to 
awaken  the  ftupid  and  the  thoughtlefs  in- 
to conflderation,  to  penetrate  and  melt  the 
hardeft  heart,  to  perfuade  the  unwilling, 
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to  excite  the  lazy,  to  reclaim  the  obllinate, 
and  reform  the  vicious  part  ot  mankind, 
as  well  as  to  encourage  thole  who  are  hum- 
ble and  pious,  and  to  fupport  their  practice 
and  their  hope.  The  tribes  of  men  are 
funk  into  fo  fatal  a degeneracy  and  dread- 
ful diftance  from  God,  and  from  all  that 
is  holy  and  happy,  that  all  the  eloquence 

which  a preacher  is  mailer  of  Ihould  be 
• 

employed  in  order  to  recover  the  world 
from  its  lhameful  ruin  and  wretchednefs 
by  the  Gofpel  of  our  blelfed  Saviour,  and 
happinefs,  by  the  divine  Power  of  this  Gof- 
pel. O may  fuch  glorious  mailers  of  facred 
oratory  never  be  wanting  in  the  pulpits  of 
Great-Britain ! 

XXXVI.  Shall  I now  fpeak  fomething 
of  my  fentiments  concerning  poefy. 

Af  for  books  of  poefy,  whether  in  the 
learned  or  in  the  modern  languages,  they 
are  of  great  ufe  to  be  read  at  hours  of 
leifure  by  all  perfons  that  make  any  pre- 
tence to  good  education  or  learning ; and 
that  for  feveral  reafons. 
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1.  Because  there  are  many  couplets 
or  ftanzas  written  in  poetic  meafures, 
which  contain  a variety  of  morals  or  rules 
of  practice  relating  to  the  common  pru- 
dentials of  mankind,  as  well  as  to  matcers 
of  religion,  and  the  poetic  numbers  (or 
rhyme  if  there  be  any)  add  very  confidera- 
able  force  to  the  memory. 

Besides,  many  an  elegant  and  admira- 
ble fentiment  or  defcr-iption  of  things 
which  are  found. among  the  poets  are  well 
worth  committing  to  memory,  and  the 
particular  meafures  of  verfe  greatly  affilf 
•us  in  recollecting  luch  excellent  p adages, 
which  might  fometimes  raile  ou-r  converfa- 
tion  from  low  and  grovelling  fubjefts. 

2.  In  heroic  verfe,  but  especially  in  the 
grander  lyrics,  -there  are  lometimes  fuch 
noble  elevations  of  thought  and  paffion  as 
illuminate  all  things  around  ns,  and  con- 
vev  to  the  foul  mold  exalted  and  magnifi- 
cent images  and  fublime  fentiments  ; thefe 
furnilh  us  with  glorious  fp  rings  and  me- 
diums to  raife  and  aggrandize  our  concep- 
tions, to  warm  ,our  louls,  to  awaken  the 
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better  paffions,  and  to  elevate  them  even 
to  a divine  pitch,  and  that  for  devotional 
purpofes.  It  is  the  Lyric  ode  which  has 
fhewn  to  the  world  iome  of  the  happieff 
examples  of  this  kind,  and  I cannot  lay 
but  this  part  of  poefy  has  been  my  favou- 
rite amufement  above  all  others. 

And  for  this  reafon  it  is  that  I have 
never  thought  the  heroic  poem's,  Greek,  La- 
tin nor  Englilh,  which  have  obtained  the 
higheft  fame  in  the  world  are  fufficiently 
diverfified,  exalted  or  animated,  for  want 
of  the  interfperfon  of  now  and  then  an 
elegiac  or  lyric  ode.  This  might  have 
been  done  with  great  and  beautiful  propriety, 
where  the  poet  has  introduced  a fong  at 
a feaft,  or  the  joys  of  a victory,  or  the 
l'oliloquies  of  divine  fatisfaefion,  or  the 
penlive  and  defpairjng  agonies  of  diftreffing 
forrow.  Why  fhould  that  which  is  called 
the  moft  glorious  form  of  poely  be  bound 
down  and  confined  to  fuch  a long  and  end- 
lefs  uniformity  of  meafures,  when  it  (hould 
kindle  or  melt  the  foul,  fwell  or  fink  it  into 
all  the  various  and  tranfporting  changes  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable  ? 

5 Cowley 
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Cowley  in  his  unfmifhed  fragment 
of  the  Davideis  has  (hewn  us  this  way  to 
improvement;  and  whatever  blemifhes  may 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  that  heroic  effay, 
this  beauty  and  glory  of  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
lerved  tor  imitation.  I am  well  affured  that 
if  Homer  and  Virgil  had  happened  to  prac- 
tile  it,  it  would  have  been  renowned  and 
glorified  by  every  critic.  I am  greatly  mil- 
taken  if  this  wife  mixture  of  numbers  would 
not  be  a further  reach  of  perfection  than 
they  have  ever  attained  to  without  it : let  it 
be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  nature  and 
ftrict  reafon,  but  a weak  and  awful  reve- 
rence of  antiquity  and  the  vogue  of  falli- 
ble men,  that  has  eftablilhed  thofe  Greek 
and  Roman  writings  as  abfoiute  and  com- 
plete patterns.  In  feveral  ages  there  have 
been  fome  men  of  learning  who  have  very 
juftly  difputed  this  glory,  and  have  pointed 
fo  many  of  their  miftakes. 

g.  But  hill  there  is  another  end  of  read- 
ing poefy,  and  perhaps  the  moft  confidera- 
ble  advantage  to  be  obtained  from  it  by  the 

bulk  of  mankind,  and  that  is  to  furnifh 

\ % « * 

our  tongues  with  the  richefb  and  the  moft 
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polite  variety  of  phrafes  and  words  upon 
all  occafions  of  life  or  religion.  He  that 
writes  well  in  verfe,  will  often  find  a ne- 
ceflity  to  fend  his  thoughts  in  fearch  through 
all  the  treafure  of  words  that  exprefs  any 
one  idea  in  the  fame  language,  that  fo  he 
may  comport  with  the  meafures,  or  the 
rhyme  of  the  verfe  which  he  writes,  or 
with  his  own  mold  beautiful  and  vivid  fen- 
timents  of  the  thing  he  defcribes.  Now 
by  much  reading  of  this  kind  we  fhall  in- 
ienfibly  acquire  the  habit  and  Ikill  of  diver- 
fifying  our  phrafes  upon  all  occafions,  and 
of  expreffing  our  ideas  in  the  mold  proper 
and  beautiful  language,  whether  we  write 
or  fpeak  of  the  things  of  God  or  men. 

It  is  pity  that  fome  of  thefe  harmonious 
writers  have  ever  indulged  any  thing  un- 
cleanly or  impure  to  defile  their  paper  and 
abufe  the  ears  of  their  readers,  or  to  offend 
againfd  the  rules  of  the  nicefd  virtue  and 
politenefs:  but  fdi * 1 amongld  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Dry  den,  and  Mr.  Pope,  and  Dr.  Young, 
as  well  as  others,  there  is  a fufficient  choice 
in  our  own  language,  wherein  we  fhall  not 

find 
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find  any  indecency  to  fhock  the  moil  mo- 
deft  tongue  or  eat*. 

Perhaps  there  has  hardly  been  a writer 
in  any  nation,  and  I may  dare  to  affirm, 
there  is  none  in  ours,  has  a richer  and  hap- 
pier talent  of  painting  to  the  life,  or  has 
ever  dilcovered  luch  a large  and  inexhauft- 
ed  variety  of  defcription,  as  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Pope,  If  you  read  his  tranflation  of 
Homefs  Iliad,  you  will  find  almoft  all  the 
terms  or  phrafes  in  our  tongue  that  are 
needful  to  exprefs  any  thing  that  is  grand  or 
magnificent ; but  if  you  perufe  his  OdyfTee, 
which  defcends  much  more  into  common 
life,  there  is  fcarce  any  ufeful  fubjedt  of  dif* 
courfe  or  thought,  or  any  ordinary  occur- 
rence which  he  has  not  cultivated  and  drefled 
in  the  moft  proper  language  ; and  yet  fill 
he  has  ennobled  and  enlivened  even  the  low- 
er fubjedls  with  the  brightefl  and  mofl 
agreeable  ornaments. 

O 


I should  add  here  alfo,  that  it  the  fame 
author  had  more  frequently  employed  his 
pen  on  divine  themes,  his  fhort  poem  on 
the  Mefliah,  and  fome  part  of  his  letters 

between 
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between  Abelard  and  Eloifa,  with  that  ode 
on  the  dying  ChrifHan,  &c.  fufficiently  a£ 
lure  us  that  his  pen  would  have  honourably 
imitated  fome  of  the  tender  feenes  of  peni- 
tential forrow,  as  well  as  the  fublimer  odes 
of  the  Hebrew  Pfalmift,  and  perhaps  dilco- 
vered  to  us  in  a better  manner  than  any 
other  tranflation  has  done,  how  great  a poet 
lat  upon  the  throne  of  Ifrael. 

4.  After  all  that  I have  faid,  there  is 
yet  a further  ufe  of  reading  poefv,  and  that 
is,  when  the  mind  has  been  fatigued  with 
ftudies  of  a more  laborious  kind,  or  when 
it  is  any  ways  unfit  for  the  purfuit  of  more 
difficult  fubjedts,  it  may  be  as  it  were  un- 
bent, and  repofe  itfelf  a while  on  the  flowery 
meadows  where  the  mufes  dwell.  It  is  a 
verv  fenfible  relief  to  the  foul  when  it  is 
over-tired,  to  amufe  itfelf  with  the  num- 
bers and  the  beautiful  fentiments  of  the 
poets,  and  in  a little  time  this  agreeable 
amufement  may  recover  the  languid  fpirits 
to  activity  and  more  important  fervice. 

XXXVII.  All  this  I propofe  to  the 
world  as  my  befl  obfervations  about  read- 

ing 
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ing  of  verfe.  But  if  the  queftion  were  of- 
fered to  me,  Shall  a ftudent  of  a bright 
genius  never  divert  himfelf  with  writing 
poefy  ? I would  anfwer,  yes,  when  he  can- 
not poffibly  help  it ; a lower  genius  in  ma- 
ture years  would  heartily  with  that  he  had 
fpent  much  more  time  in  reading  the  bell: 
authors  of  this  kind,  and  employed  much 
fewer  hours  in  writing.  But  it  mull  be 
confeffed,  or  fuppofed  at  leaf!,  that  there 
may  be  feafons  when  it  is  hardly  p'offible  for 
a poetic  foul  to  refrain  the  fancy  or  quench 
the  flame,  when  it  is  hard  to  fupprefs  the 
exuberant  flow  of  lofty  fentiments,  and  pre- 
vent the  imagination  from  this  fort  of  ftyle 
or  language  : and  that  is  the  only  feafon 
I think  wherein  this  inclination  Ihould  be 
indulged  ; efpecially  by  perfons  who  have 
devoted  themfelves  to  profeflions  of  a dif- 
ferent kind : and  one  reafon  is,  becaule 
what  they  write  in  that  hour  is  more  likely 
to  carry  in  it  lome  appearance  above  nature, 
lome  happy  imitation  of  the  dictates  of  the 
mufe*. 

XXXVIII.  There- 

* The  mule  in  the  ancient  Heathen  fenfe  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a goddefs ; but  in  the  philofophick  fenfe'  it  can 

mean 
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XXX VIII.  There  are  other  things  be- 
tides  hi  (lory,  grammar  and  languages,  rhe- 
torick  and  poely,  which  have  been  included 
under  the  name  of  philological  knowledge  ; 
fuch  as,  an  acquaintance  with  the  notions* 
cuftoms,  manners,  tempers,  polity,  &c.  of 
the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  or  the  dis- 
tinct lefts  and  tribes  of  mankind.  This  is 
neceflary  in  order  to  underhand  hiflory  the 
better ; and  every  man  who  is  a lawyer  or 
a gentleman  ought  to  obtain  fome  acquain- 
tance with  thefe  things,  without  which  he 
can  never  read  hiflory  to  any  great  advan- 
tage, nor  can  he  maintain  his  own  flation 
and  charafterin  life  with  honor  and  dignity 
without  fome  infight  into  them. 

* % ■ ,*  * 
XXXIX.  Students  in  divinity  ought 
to  feek  a larger  acquaintance  with  the  jewifh 
laws,  polity,  cuftoms,  &c.  in-order  to  un- 
derhand many  paffages  of  the  Old  Teha- 
ment  and  the  New,  and  to  vindicate  the 
iacred  writers  from  the  reproaches  of  infi- 

mean  no  more,  than  a bright  genius  with  a warm 
and  llrong  imagination  elevated  to  an  uncommon 
degree. 
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dels.  An  acquaintance  alio  with  many  of 
the  Roman  and  Grecian  affairs  is  needful  to 
explain  feveral  texts  of  leripture  in  the  New 
Telf ament,  to  lead  iincere  enquirers  into 
the  true  and  genuine  fenfe  of  the  evangelifts 
and  apoftles,  and  to  guard  their  writings 
from  the  unreafonable  cavils  of  men. 

XL.  The  art  ofcriticifm  is  reckoned  bv 

J 

fome  as  a diitindt  part  of  philology  ; but  it 
is  in  truth  nothing  elfe  than  a more  exact 
and  accurate  knowledge  or  (kill  in  the  other 
parts  of  it,  and  a readinefs  to  apply  that 
knowledge  upon  all  occalions,  in  order  to 
judge  well  of  what  relates  to  thefe  fubjects, 
to  explain  what  is  ohfcure  in  the  authors 
which  we  read,  to  fupply  what  is  defective, 
and  amend  what  is  erroneous  in  manufcripts 
or  ancient  copies,  to  correct  the  miftakes  of 
author.s  and  editors  in  the  fenfe  of  the 
word's,  to  reconcile  the  Controverfies  of  .the 
learned,  and  by  this  means  to  fpread  a jufter 
knowledge  .of  thefe  things 'among  the  in- 
quifitive  part  of  mankind.-*'  - 

* * 

Every  man  who  pretends  to  the  learned 
profeffions,  if  he  doth  not  arife  to  be  a cri- 
tic 
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tic  himfelf  in  philological  matters,  he  ffiould 
be  frequently  converting  with  thofe  books, 
whether  dictionaries,  paraphrafts,  commen- 
tators, or  other  critics,  which  may  relieve 
any  difficulties  he  meets  with,  and  give  him 
a more  exaCt  acquaintance  with  thofe  ftudies 
which  he  purfues. 

And  whenfoever  any  perlon  is  arrived  to 
fiich  a degree  of  knowledge  in  thefe  things 
as  to  furnifh  him  well  for  the  practice  of 
criticifm,  let  him  take  great  care  that  pride 
and  vanity,  contempt  of  others,  with  inward 
wrath  and  infolence,  do  not  mingle  them- 
felves  with  his  remarks  and  cenfures.  Let 
him  remember  the  common  frailties  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  miftakes  to  which  the 
wifeft  man  is  fometimes  liable,  that  he 
may  praCtife  this  art  with  due  modeftyand 
candour. 


THE  END. 
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